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FISHERMAN'S LUCK 



It seemed a common fishing rod, but uncommon 
in this: it always caught** something. It 
might be the head of a murdered Chinaman— 
or a woman dead the better part of a 
century. But it always caught something— 



The SPARK of ALLAH 



Marian O'Heam 



A novel of the French Revolution, of one too 
well-born to be cared for by the Revolutionists, 
not noble enough to be hunted down by the 
Commune- — and of an Immortal witch seeking 
a strange gem in the chaos of upheaval! 



P. Schuyler Miller 

In the flays when Mankind was still young, and 
mythology had yet to be invented, were- 
wolves were an old and deadly menace! 



THE FLAYED WOLF 



L RON HURRARD 



A Psychological Fantasy 














THE TREATMENT 



MEN: Douse full strength Listerine 
Antiseptic on the scalp morning and 
night. 



WOMEN; Part the hair at various 
places, and apply Lasterine Anti- 
septic right along the part with a 
medicine dropper, to avoid wetting 
the hair excessively. 

Always follow wdth vigorous and 
persistent massage with fingers or a 
good hair brush. Continue the treat- 
ment so long as dandruff is in evi- 
dence. And even though you’re free 
from dandruff, enjoy a Listerine 
massage once a week to guard against 
infection. Listerine is the same anti- 
septic that has been famous for more 
than 50 years as a mouth wash and 
gargle. 



Soothing Listerine Antiseptic Treatment 
gives hair and scalp antiseptic bath that 
kills millions of germs associated with 

infectious dandruff 



If infectious dandruff has got you in its grip ... if 
you are constantly embarrassed by all the ugly, 
distressing symptoms of this stubborn disease — the 
humiliating flakes and scales, the itching, or even 
inflammation , . . here’s news — grand news! 

Listerine Antiseptic kills millions of the germs 
associated with the infectious type of dandruff — 
an all too common form of this scalp condition. It 
destroys, on contact, countless numbers of these 
tiny, almost invisible parasites, including the queer 
“bottle bacillus,” called Pityrosporum Ovale, which 
outstanding specialists recognize as a causative 
agent of infectious dandruff. 

First Listerine treats hair and scalp to a cooling, 
soothing antiseptic bath. The scalp tingles and 
glows, ugly flakes and scales begin to go . . . inflam- 
mation and itching are alleviated. Then Listerine 
gets to work on the germs themselves. In test after 
test, in laboratory and clinic, Listerine Antiseptic’s 



germicidal action brought amazingly quick results. 

Improvement in 76% of Test Cases 

When rabbits were inoculated with Pityrosporum 
Ovale in laboratory research, they quickly developed 
the usual dandruff symptoms. Within 14 days, on the 
average, these symptoms disappeared when Listerine 
Antiseptic was applied daily to the affected areas. 

Clinical tests on men and women who used 
Listerine Antiseptic and massage tw;ice a day brought 
even more impressive results. In one series of tests, 
76% of dandruff sufferers showed either complete 
disappearance of or marked improvement in the 
symptoms of dandruff within 30 days. So, if you 
have the slightest sign of a dandruff condition, do 
not neglect what may be a real infection. Start right 
now with Listerine Antiseptic and massage. Neglect 
may aggravate the symptoms. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo, 



UTERINE... THE.MEDICAL TREATMENT THOUSANDS EMPLOY! 




If the going is tough — if you can’t 
get a raise — feel you’re doomed to 
low-pay — take a tip from the hun- 
dreds of men who have jumped 
their pay by training at home in 
their spare time to become Radio 
I'echnicians. Today these men 
enjoy good jobs in a growing, ex- 
panding business with a future. 

MANY RADIO TECHNICIANS 

MAKE $30. $40. $50 A WEEK 

Anyone can tune a Radio set, but 
very few can service one ; few can 
operate and maintain broadcast- 
ing . stations or handle the many 
other ty[)es of jobs which require 
a working knowledge of Radio. 
That’s why so many trained Ra- 
dio Technicians enjoy good pay, 
steady work, plenty of opportuni- 
ties for advancement. -'And why 
there arc many opportunities for 
Radio Technicians to make extra 
money in their spare, time — as 
much as' $5, $10 a week fixing 
Radios while tra*uing. 

RADIO IS A GROWING FIELD 
WITH A FUTURE 

Radio is a big business today — 

UN— I 



but it’s still young. It offers 
many opportunities in many fields. 
It employs hundreds of trained 
Radio Technicians to install, fix, 
sell home and auto Radio sets ; 
operate and maintain Broadcast- 
ing, A.viation, Police, Commer- 
cial Radio, E.xperimental Sta- 
tions ; to sell, install and service 
Loudspeaker Systems. Television 
offers a glowing future. Elec- 
tronic Devices used in many com- 
mercial applications also offer 
opportunities for Radio Techni- 
cians. That's why Radio- offers 
opportunities now and in the fu- 
ture for men in many fields who 
have technical Radio training. 



LEARN WHAT RADIO'S FUTURE : 
MEANSTOYOU— MAILCOUPON * 

If Hie “going is tough” mail the 
coupon right nmv. It will bring 
you a 04-page book, “Rich Rewards 
in Radio” which tells about Itadio's 
spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those coming in Teie- 
vi.sion ; shows how the National 
Radio Institute prepares you for 
them at home in your spare time. 

It contains over 100 letters from 
men who started in Radio this 
way. You owe it to yourself to 
read this hook. Mail the coupon 
now — in an envelope or pasted on 
a penny postcard. It’s Free. 

J. E. Smith, President, 

National Radio Institute, Dept. OFD 
Washington, D. C. 



MAIL NOW* Get 64 page book FREE 




Mr. J. E. Smitii, President, Dept. OFD 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Mail me B'K.KE. without obligation, your 64-page book “Ilich 
Itewiircls in Riidio.” (No Balesmau will call. Writ© plainly.) 

Age 
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This month’s department should 
properly,, we think, be divided into 
three sections. First, to the Old 
Regidars: 

Unknovm appears in its new dress 
this month. We heartily welcome 
comments, purring gently under 
praise and yet willingly considering 
even the most sharp-cornered of 
bricks flung our way. Unknown is 
an experimental magazine — is, has 
been, always will be, if it is to serve 
its purpose — and we feel the change 
is a definite and worth-while step. 
You who have read it in the past 
know the work we’ve done and what 
we’re trying to do. (No editor ever 
does what he wants to. If he finds 
a good author he tries to bring all 
others to the same high level, inevi- 
tably — in the process — discovering a 
better author. Therefore he’s never 
able to reach his goal. The Greeks 
didn’t have a publishing business, 



so the best they could invent was 
Tantalus.) 

But the alteration of Unknown’s 
dress means no alteration of policy. 
We hope it will be an avenue to bet- 
ter and more interesting authors. 

To the New Discoverers: For 

somewhat over a year. Street & 
Smith have been exploring, through 
the medium of Unknown, the possi- 
bilities inherent in a completely un- 
tramineled literary medium. Pure 
fantasy, wherein only the essential 
lows of human reaction and enter- 
tainment value serve to limit the 
author, should develop a far freer 
form of entertainment. Our philoso- 
phy is that “Ghoulies and ghosties 
and queer-legged beasties and things 
that go boomp i’ the night” — in the 
words of the old English prayer — 
may be improbable, but they make 
good reading! And, birthermore, 
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until somebody satisfactorily ex- 
plains away the unquestionable 
masses of evidence showing that peo- 
ple do have visions of things yet to 
come, or of things then occurring at 
far-distant points — until someone 
explains how it may be that Nostra- 
damus, the prophet, predicted things 
centuries before they happened with 
such minute detail (as to names of 
people not to be born for half a 
dozen generations or so!) that no 
vague “Oh, vague generalities — 
things are always happening that 
can be twisted to fit!” can possibly 
explain them away — until the time 
those are docketed and labeled and 
neatly filed — 

They belong to The Unknown. 
And they make good reading. And' 
they add that primitive spice of a 
crawling spine that only the very 
safe and very civilized man can en- 
joy. He is safe behind the strong 
banners of knowledge and defended 
by the deadly superstition exploders 
mounted on those walls. 

But there still leaks over and 
through those boundaries strange 
signs of things very, very ancient 
that were strong and deadly when 
Man was young, and the jungle 
about him already hoary with an un- 
guessed, oppressive age! 

So — welcome to you. Read Un- 
known — laugh a bit at The Un- 



known. And of course there are no 
“things that go boomp i’ the night.” 

But its very strange men have 
thought so for twenty thousand 
years. 

And finally, for all readers: 

Next month — since we have, we 
hope, given you a bit of chilling to 
ward off a summer night’s heat with 
this month’s “Fear” — we present 
something very logical. By two 
masters of logic gone cross-eyed — 
L. Sprague de Camp and Fletcher 
Pratt. “The Mathematics of 
Magic” shows the results to be at- 
tained by a sound scientist, work- 
ing with a knowledge of mathemat- 
ics, logic, and the scientific method, 
stranded in a world where magic 
works. It takes the scientific 
niethod to make a real enchanter. 
The local yokels have some good 
tricks, but a pair of scientists at 
work analyzing magic into a system 
of law and order — with a highly elas- 
tic decimal point! — can really stir up 
something. Harold; Shea, , errant 
psychologist with an escape mecha- 
nism, really gets results in the world 
of Spenser’s “Faerie Queene”! 

All now present are invited to at- 
tend the gathering of the Wizards 
of the Slippery Decimal Point. 

The Editoh. 




YOU'VE GOT TO INVITE BILL 
SMITU TO YOUR PARTY.. 
JIM BROUGHT HIM OVER 
LAST NIGHT AND HE PLAYS 
THE PIANO MARVELOUSLY 



BIU SMITH? I NEVER KNEW 
HE PLAYED... HE'S ALWAYS 
SO QUIET I'VE HARDLY f 
NOTICED HIM...I WONDER I 
^ HOW HE LEARNED 



LET MUSIC MAKE YOU POPUUR 

iti eoAif t5rieoA4i, 



O NLY a few short months 
ago Bill was a back num- 
ber socially. Then suddenly, 
Bill amazed all his friends. Al- 
most overnight it seemed, he be- 
came the most popular man in his 
crowd. 

The big chance in Bill’s life 
began at Dot Webster’s party — 
and quite by accident, too. 

As the party got under way, 
Dot’s face flushed. 

“I’m sorry, folks, but Dave Gor- 
don, our cnuldn’t come. 

Isn’t there someone here who can 
play ?“ 

For a moment no 
one answered. Then 
suddenly Bill rose and 
strode to the i)iano. 

“Do you mind if I- 
fill ill?" he said. 

Everyone bur.st out 
laughing. But Bill 
pretended not to hear. 

As he struck the 
first tew chords, every- 
one leaned forward 
spellbound. For Bill 
M'as playing as Dave 
Gordon had never, 
played, playing with 
the fire and soul of 
an inspired musician. 

1 II a moment BUI 
was the center of an 
admiring throng. In 
answer to their eager 



questions, he told them how he had 
always wanted to play, but never 
had the time or the money to real- 
ize his ambition. And then one day 
he read about the wonderful U. S. 
School of Music course, and how 
almost anyone could learn, at home, 
without a teacher, and at a frac- 
tion of the cost of ordinary old- 
fashioned methods. “That day,’' 
said Bill, “was a lucky day for me. 

I sent for the course, and when it 
arrived. I was amazed! The course' 
was as much fun as a game, and in a few 
short months I had mastered some of the 
most popular pieces, There’s no mystery 
about it. Learning to play is actually as 
easy as A B C, this 'Short-Cut* way." 

This story is typical of thousands who 
have found this easy way to popularity and 
good times. If you have always wanted to 
play but have the notion 
that ioaniing requires years 
of practice, and expensive 
teachers, here is your op- 
portunity 

NO SPECIAL TALENT 
NEEDED 

Toil don’t need any spe- 
cial musical ability to play. 
If you can learn a tune, 
you can learn to play your 
favorite instrument, this 
ea.sy as A B C way. The 
secret lies in the amazing 
print and picture method, 
perfected by the U. S. 
School of Music. First, you 
are told how a thing is 
done, then an illustration 
shows you -how, then you 
play it and hear it. Study- 
ing is fun, and in a short 
time, you are playing your 
favorite pieces, by actual 
note. 



PICK YOUR 
INSTRUMENT 

Piano Guitar 

Violin Saxophone 

Organ Mandolin 

Cornet Ukulele 

Trombone Harp 

Piccolo Clarinet 

Flute ’Cello 

Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Trumpet 

Piano Accordion 
Plain Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Modern Elementary Harmony 
Drums and Traps 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 
Strina or Tenor) 



Easy as A — B — C 




Jverytlung is clear, 
imple, easy to under- 
tand. You learn to 



PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 

In order that you may see how really 
simple and easy this course is, the U. S. 
School of Music will send you a free print 
and picture sample and explanatory booklet. 
No matter what in.strument you want to 
play, the booklet will show you the amaz- 
ingly simple principle on which this method 
is built. You will readily see how it will 
enable you to become a popular musician in 
a short time — and at a cost of only a few 
cents a day. 

If you have always envied people who 
played — fill in and mail ti>e coupon below. 
Don’t delay. Act at onre. Instruments sup- 
plied when needed, cash or credit. IT 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 1I59G Brunswick Bldg., 
Now York City, N. Y. 



U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
3596 Brunswick Building, New York City 
I am interested in music study, particularly 
in the instrument indicated. Please send me 
your free illustrated booklet. "How to Learn 
Mu.sic at Home" ; also Print and Picture 
Sample. 

Have you 

Instrument? .••••»•• 



Name 

Address 

City. Slate 





cMaoe 4 f 04 t an act? 

ifxui a4i. amate44^? 
od4t eoAn 




a>nA be featured in Michael Todd's "Dancing 
Campus," biggest dance floor in America, or 
Earl Carroll's Theatre Restaurant in Hollywood. 
UP TO 200 AUDITIONS EACH WEEK! 



If you sing, dance or act — either by yourself or 
with a partner — or in an act — 'PIC'-MICHAEL 
TODD-EARL CARROLL offer you a chance to 
become famous. 'PIC is conducting a contest 
to pick amateur acts each week. The tryouts 
will be over stations WNEW, New York, and 
KFWB, Los Angeles. 

Read all about your chance for fame in the 
current issue of 
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il psychalngical fantasy 
by L. RDIV HUBBARD 

9 Four hnnrs— and a hat— 
were missing from his life. If 
he didn’t find them— he’d go 
mad. And if he did— he’d die! 

Author’s Note: There is one thing which 
I wisli the reader could keep in mind 
throughout, and that is: this story is wholly 
logical, for all that will appear to the con- 
trary. It is not a very nice story, nor 
should it be read aljme at midnight — for it 
is true that any man might have the fol- 



lowing happen to him. Even you, today, 
might lose four hours from your life and 
follow, then, in the course of James Lowry. 
— L. Ron Hubbard. 

Lurking, that lovely spring day, 
in the office of Dr. Chalmers, At- 
worthy College Medical Clinic, there 
might have been two small spirits of 
the air, pressed back into the dark 
shadow behind the door, avoiding 
as far as possible the warm sunlight 
which fell gently upon the rug. 

Professor Lowry, buttoning his 
shut said, “So I am good for an- 
other year, am I?” 

“For another thirty-eight years,” 
smiled Dr. Chalmers. “A fellow 
with a rugged build like yours 
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doesn’t have to worry much about 
a thing like malaria. Not even the 
best variety of bug Yucatan could 
offer. You’ll have a few chills, of 
course, but nothing to Worry about. 
By the way, when are you going 
back to Mexico.?” 

“If I go when my wife gives me 
leave, that’ll be never.” 

“And if I had a woman as lovely 
as your wife Mary,” said Chalmers, 
“Yucatan could go give its malaria 
to somebody else. Oh, well” — and 
he tried to make himself believe he 
was not, after all, envious of At- 
worthy’s wandering ethnologist — “I 
never could see what you fellows saw 
in strange lands and places.” 

“Facts,” said Lowry. 

“Yes, I suppose. Facts about 
primitive sacrifice and demons and 
devils — Say, by the way, that was 
a very nice article you had in the 
Newspaper Weekly last Sunday,” 

The door moved slightly, though 
it might have been caused by the 
cool breath of verdure which came 
in the window. 

"Demons and devils, my brother? 
Who talks about us in these ignorant 
times?” 

"When you have been here longer, 
my sister, you loill find that a col- 
lege can be expected to talk about 
anything.” 

“Thank you,” said Lowry, trying 
not to look too pleased. 

“Of course,” said young Chalmers, 
“you-vTCTe rather sticking out your 
neck. You had your friend Tommy 
frothing about such insolence. He’s 
very fond of his demons and devils, 
you know.” 

“He likes to pose,” said Lowry, 
“But how do you mean, ‘sticking out 
my neck’?” 

"Who is this Tommy, my 
brother?” 

"Professor Lowry’s best friend. 
Now hush.” 



“You haven’t been here much un- 
der Jebson,” said Chalmers. “He 
nearly crucified a young mathema- 
tician for using Atworthy’s name in 
a scientific magazine. But then, 
maybe our beloved president didn’t 
see it. Can’t imagine the old stuffed 
shirt reading the Newspaper Weekly, 
anyway.” 

“Oh,” said Lowry. “I thought 
you meant about my denying the 
existence of such things. Tommy — ” 

“Well, maybe I meant that, too,” 
said Chalmers. “I guess we’re all 
superstitious savages at heart. And 
when you come out in bold-face type 
and ridicule ancient belief that de- 
mons caused sickness and woe and 
when you throw dirt, so to speak, 
in the faces of luck and fate, you 
must be very, very sure of yourself.” 
"Demons? Devils? Dirt in the 
faces of luck and fate? My brother, 
tell me about that man Lowry.” 

"In a moment. Now hush.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be sure of my- 
self?” said Lowry, smiling. “Did 
anyone ever meet a spirit of any sort 
face to face? I mean, of course, that 
there aren’t any authenticated cases 
on record anywhere.” 

“Not even,” said Chalmers, “the 
visions of saints?” 

“Anyone who starves himself long 
enough can see visions.” 

“Still,” said Chalmers, “when you 
offer so wildly to present your head 
in a basket to the man who can show 
you a sure-enough demon — ” 

"Did he write that?” 

"Hush, sister.” 

“And my head in a basket he shall 
have,” said Lowry. “For a man of 
science, you talk very weirdly, old 
fellow.” 

“I have been in a psychiatric ward 
often enough,” said Chalmers. “At 
first I used to think it was the pa- 
tient and then, after a while, I be- 
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gan to wonder. You know, demons 
are supposed to come out with the 
full moon. Ever watch a whole psy- 
chopathic ward go stark raving mad 
during the three days that a moon 
is full?” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“That doctor, my brother, is a 
man who sees too much.” 

“Let him see. Who ^oould be- 
lieve?” 

“Chalmers, I tried, in that article, 
to show how people began to believe 
in supernatural agencies and how 
scientific explanation has at last su- 
perseded vague terror. Now don’t 
come along and tell me that you can 
cast some doubt on those findings.” 
“Does the fellow believe nothing 
at all, my brother?” 

“Oh” — and Chalmers began to 
laugh — “we both know that ‘truth’ 
is an abstract quantity that proba- 
bly doesn’t exist. Go crusading 
against your devils' and your demons. 
Professor Lowry. And if they get 
mad at you, argue them out of ex- 
istence. I myself don’t say they 
exist. It merely strikes me strangely 
that man’s lot could be so consist- 
ently unhappy without something 
somewhere aiding in that misery. 
And if it is because electrons vibrate 
at certain speeds, or if it is because 
the spirits of air and earth and wa- 
ter are jealous of any comfort and 
happiness that man might have, I 
neither know nor eare. But how 
comforting it is to knock on wood 
when one has made a brag.” 

“And so,” said Lowry, slipping 
into his topcoat, “the goblins are 
gonna get me if I don’t watch out.” 
“They’ll get you all right if Jeb- 
son saw that article,” said Chalmers. 

“Listen, my sister. You know 
where to find a Superior One. Go 
bring him to me swiftly.” 

“You are amused, my brother.” 



“And will be more amused very 

S0071.” 

“Where will you be, my brother?” 
“Following Professor Loivry. 
Make haste, my sister. I have been 
bored today.” 

“Have you any plan?” 

“As yet, nothing sufficiently hor- 
rible. But make haste, my sister. I 
must catch up with him.” 

The door moved ever so little — 
but then, perhaps it was just the 
cool, sweet breath of spring whisper- 
ing through the window. 

Lowry, swinging his stick, went 
out into the sunlight. It felt good 
to be home. The place looked and 
smelled good, too. For beyond the 
change of the seasons, there was 
never any difference in this town, 
never any real difference in the stu- 
dents; and when the college built a 
new building, why, it always looked 
somehow old and mellow before it 
was half completed. There was a 
sleepy sameness to the place which 
was soothing to one whose eyes had 
been so long tortured by the searing- 
glare of spinning sim on brassy sand. 

As he walked along toward his 
office he asked himself why he ever 
left this place at all. These great 
elms, putting forth their buds, yawn - 
ing students stretched out upon the 
fresh green of grass, colorful jackets, 
a mild blue sky, ancient stone and 
budding ivy — 

For the briefest flicker he half re- 
ealled the birth of his own wander- 
lust. A theft in his dorm, accusa- 
tion, expulsion and disgrace; and 
three years later — three years too 
late to completely remove the sear 
— they had finally reached him to 
tell him that the guilty one had been 
found within a week after his run- 
ning away. Remembering, he again 
felt that seep of shame through him 
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and the shy idea that he should 
apologize to the first one he met. 

But it passed. It passed and the 
air was full of spring and hope and 
the smell of moist earth. Clouds, 
hard driven high up, occasionally 
flashed shadows over the pavement 
and lawns; the breeze close to earth 
frisked with the remnants of autumn, 
chasing leaves out of corners and 
across lawns and against trees, bid- 
ding them vanish and make way for 
a new harvest later on. 

No, little ever changed in this 
quiet and contented mecca of edu- 
cation. Twenty-five years ago 
Franklin Lowry, his father, strolled 
down this same street; twenty-five 
years before that Ezekiel Lowry had 
done so. And each had done so not 
once but on almost every day of his 
mature life and then, dead, had been 
carried in a hearse along this way. 
Only James Lowry had varied such 
a tradition and that only slightly, 
but then James Lowry, in his quiet 
but often stubborn way, had varied 
many traditions. He had been the 
first Lowry to even start to stain 
that scholastic name, and he was 
certainly the first Lowry with the 
wanderlust. But then he had been 
a strange child; not difficult, but 
strange none the less. 

Reared up in a great tomb of a 
house where no word was less than 
three syllables long and where the 
main attention paid to him was, 
“Hush!” James Lowry had, perforce, 
built a universe of his own from the 
delicate stuff of dreams. If he cared 
to look in that old dean of a man- 
sion, he knew he could find his boy- 
hood companions tucked put of sight 
below the planks which covered the 
attic floor with indifference: Swift, 
Tennyson, Carroll, Verne, Dumas, 
Gibbon, Colonel Ingram, Shake- 
speare, Homer, Kuyam and the un- 
known creators of myth and legend 



of all lands had been his advisers 
and companions and playmates, tak- 
ing him off among discards and dust 
and whispering strange 'thoughts to 
him, a wide-eyed child, smear-faced 
with jam and attic cobwebs. But, 
he supposed, walking down in the 
warmth of the new sun, he, too, 
would keep on walking down this 
street, past these stores with pen- 
nants in the windows, past these 
students in bright jackets, past these 
old elms and ancient walls; and he, 
too, would probably be carried in a 
hearse over this pavement to a rest- 
ing place beside his letter-burdened 
forefathers. 

He was fortunate, he told himself. 
He had a lovely lady for a wife; he 
had an honest and wise gentleman 
for a friend; he had a respected po- 
sition and some small reputation as 
an ethnologist. What of a slight 
touch of malaria? That would pass. 
What if men did not understand so 
long as they were respectful and even 
kind? Life was good and worth the 
living. What more could one ask? 

A group of students passed him 
and two, athletes from the bars on 
their sweater aims, touched their 
caps and called him “sir.” A pro- 
fessor’s wife, followed at a respect- 
'ful distance by her bundle-laden 
maid, nodded to him with a friendly 
smile., A girl from the library fol- 
lowed him with her glance a little 
way and without knowing it he 
walked the straighter. Indeed life 
was good. 

“Professor Lowry, sir.” It was an 
anaemic book-delver, assistant to an 
assistant in some department. 

“Yes?” 

The young man was a little out 
of breath and he took a moment or 
two, standing there and wringing a 
wretched cap in his hands, the bet- 
ter to talk clearly. “Sir, Mr. Jeb- 
son saw you pass by and sent me 
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after you. He wants to see you, 
sir.” 

“Thank you,” said Lowry, turn- 
ing and retracing his steps until he 
came to the curving pathway which 
led up to the offices. He did not 
wonder very greatly at being sum- 
moned for he was not particularly 
afraid of Jebson. Presidents had 
come and gone at Atworthy and 
some of them had had peculiar ideas; 
that Jebson was somewhat on the 
stuffy side was nothing to worry 
about. 

The girl in the outer office 
jumped up and opened the door for 
him with a muttered, “He will see 
you right now, sir,” and Lowry 
went in. 

Once or twice a new president had 
brought some furniture here and had 
even tried to change the appearance 
of this office. But the walls were 
older than paint and the floor had 
seen too many carpets pass away to 
shift itself much on the account of 
a new one. Dead men stared frostily 
out of frames. An eyeless bust of 
Cicero stood guard over a case of 
books which no one ever read. The 
chairs were so deep and so ancient 
that they might have been suspected 
of holding many a corpse that they 
had drowned. 

Jebson was looking out of the win- 
dow as thou^H^ his inattention there 
might result in a collapse of the en- 
tire scene visible from it. He did 
not look around, but said, “Be 
seated, Lo’WTy.”*' 

Lowry sat, regarding the presi- 
dent. The man was very thin and 
white and old, so stiff he looked more 
like plaster than flesh. And each 
passing year had dug a little deeper 
in the austere lines which furrowed 
his rather unkindly face. Jebson was 
motionless, for it was his pride that 



he had no nervous habits. Lowry 
waited. 

Jebson, at last, opened a drawer 
and took out a newspaper which was 
partly printed in color; this he laid 
out before him with great care, mov- 
ing his pen stand so that it would 
lie smoothly. 

Lowry, until then, had felt peace- 
ful. He had forgotten, completely 
and utterly, that article in the News- 
paper Weekly. But even so he re- 
laxed again, for certainly there was 
nothing wrong in that. 

“Lowry,” said Jebson, taking a 
sip of water which must have been 
'white vinegar from the face he made, 
and then holding the glass before 
his face as he continued: “Lowry, 

we have stood a great deal from 
you.” 

LowTy sat straighter. He re- 
treated to the far depths of himself 
and regarded Jebson from out the 
great shadows of his eyes. 

“You have been needed here,” said 
Jebson, “and yet you chose to wan- 
der in some lost and irretrievable 
land, consorting with the ungodly 
and scratching for knicknacks like a 
dog looking for a bone he has buried 
and forgotten.” Jebson was a lit- 
tle astonished at his own fluent flight 
of simile and paused. But he went 
on In a moment. “Atworthy has 
financed you when Atworthy should 
not have financed anything but new 
buildings. Atworthy was not built 
on nonsense.” 

“I have found more than enough 
to pay for my own expeditions,” ven- 
tured Lowry. “Those money grants 
were refunded three years ago — ” 

“No mind. We are here to de- 
velop the intelligence and youth of 
a great nation, not to exhume the 
moldering bones of a heathen civili- 
zation. I am no ethnologist. I have 
little sympathy with ethnology. I 
can understand that a man might 
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utilize such play as a hobby, but, 
holding as I do that man is wholly 
a product of his own environment, 
I cannot see that a study of pagan 
customs can furnish any true light 
by which to understand mankind. 
Very w'ell. You know my opinions 
in this matter. We teach ethnology 
and you are the chair in anthro- 
pology and ethnology. I have no 
quarrel with learning of any kind, 
but I do quarrel with a fixation!” 

“I am sorry,” said Lowry. 

“And 1 am sorry,” said Jebson in 
the tone a master inquisitor of the 
Inquisition might hav^e used con- 
demning a prisoner to an auto-da-fe. 
“I refer, of course, to this article. By 
what leave, may I ask, was it wi'it- 
ten?” 

“Why,” floundered poor Lowry, 
“I had no idea that I was doing 
wrong. I seemed to me that the 
function of the scholar is to give his 
learning to those who might use it — ” 

“The function of the scholar has 
nothing to do with this, Lowry. 
Nothing whatever to do with this! 
Why, this WTetched rag is a brand! 
It is trash and humbug! It is stuffed 
with lies under the name of scien- 
tific fact and has done more harm 
for the cause of truth than Fascism" 
itself! And,” he stated, ominously 
lowering his tone, “this morning I 
was confronted with the name of At- 
worthy in such a place! If a stu- 
dent had not brought it to me I 
might never have seen it at all. 
There it is, ‘By Professor James 
Lowry, Ethnologist, Atworthy Col- 
lege.’ ” 

“I saw no reason to sign anything 
else—” 

“You had no right to inscribe it 
originally, ‘Professor Lowry of At- 
worthy College.’ It is cheap. It is 
a wretched attempt at notoriety. It 
demeans the very name and purpose 



of education. But then,” he added 
with a sniff, “I suppose one cannot 
expect anything else from a man 
whose whole life has been highly ir- 
regular.” 

“I beg your iiardon?” said Lowry. 

“Oh, I have been here long enough 
to know the record of every man on 
our staffs. I know you were ex- 
pelled—” 

“That matter was all cleared!” 
cried Lowry, blushing scarlet and 
twisted with the pain of the memory. 

“Perhaps. Perhaps. But that is 
beside the point. This article is 
cheap and idiotic and by being cheap 
and idiotic it has demeaned the 
name of Atworthy.” Jebson bent 
over it and adjusted his glasses upon 
the thin bridge of his nose. “ ‘Man- 
kind’s mental ills might in part be 
due to the phantoms of the witch 
doctors of yesterday!’ Humph! ‘By 
Professor James Lowry, Ethnologist, 
Atworthy College.’ You will be 
writing about demonology next as 
something which one and all should 
believe! This is disgraceful. The 
entire town will be talking' about 
it—” 

Lowry had managed to control his 
shaking hands and now erased the 
quiver from his throat which sought 
to block his voice. “That is not an 
article about demonology, sir. It is 
an attempt to show people that their 
superstitions and many of their fears 
grew out of yesterday’s erroneous 
beliefs. I have sought to show that 
demons and devils were invented to 
allow some cunning member of the 
tribe to gain control of his fellows 
by the process of inventing some- 
thing for them to fear and then of- 
fering to act as interpreter — ” 

“I have read it,” said Jebson. “I 
have read it and I can see more in 
it than you would like me to see. 
Prating of demons and devils and 
the placating of gods of fear — By 
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your very inference, sir, I suddenly 
conceive you to mean religion itself! 
Next, I suppose, you will attack 
Christianity as an invention to over- 
throw the Roman Capitalistic state!” 

“But — ” began Lowry and then, 
turning red again, held his tongue 
and retreated even further into him- 
self. 

“This wild beration of demons and 
devils,” said Jebson, “reads like a 
protest of your own mind against a 
belief which association with the un- 
godly and unwashed of far lands 
might have instilled in you yourself. 
You have made yourself ludicrous. 
You have brought mockery upon ' 
Atworthy. I am afraid I cannot 
readily forgive this, Lowry. In view 
of circumstances, I can find no sav- 
ing excuse for you except that you 
desired money and gained it at the 
expense of the honor and esteem in 
which this institution is held. There 
are just two months left of this 
school year. We cannot dispense 
with you until the year is done. But 
after that,” said Jebson, crumpling 
up the paper and tossing it into the 
wastebasket, “I am afraid you will 
have to look for other employment.” 

Lowry started up. “But, Jebson 
was — 

“With a better record, I might 
have forgiven. But your record has 
never been good, Lowry. Go back 
to the forgotten parts of the world, 
Lowry, and resume your commune 
with the ungodky. Good day.” 

Lowry walked out, not even see- 
ing the girl who opened the doors 
for him; he forgot to replace his hat 
until he was on the walk; he had 
wandered several blocks before he 
came to himself. Dully he won- 
dered if he had a class and then re- 
called that it was Saturday and that 
he had no Saturday classes. Vaguely 
he remembered having been on his 



way to attend a meeting or to have 
luncheon — no, it could not be lunch- 
eon, for it was evidently about two, 
according to the sun. And then the 
nudge of thought itself was swal- 
lowed in the wave of recollection. 

He was shivering and it brought 
him around to thinking about him- 
self for a moment. He mustn’t 
shiver just because this world, for 
him, had come to an abrupt end; 
there were other colleges which 
might be glad to have him; there 
were millionaires who had offered to 
finance him, seeing that his traveling 
returned the investment and more. 
No, he should not feel so badly. And 
yet he shivered as though stripped 
naked to a winter’s .blast. 

The racing clouds above darkened 
the street for whole seconds at a 
time; but there was something dead 
now in the sound of last year’s leaves 
getting chased out of corners and 
there was something ugly in the 
nakedness of these elms. He strove 
to locate the source of his chill. 

It was Mary. 

Poor Mary. She loved this world 
of teas and respect; she had been 
brought up in this town and all her 
memories and friendships were here. 
It was enough that he would be 
talked about. It was too much that 
she leave everything that was life 
to her. Her friends would shake 
their heads barely in her sight. 

No, she wouldn’t want to stay 
here, where everyone would specu- 
late on why he was ousted, where 
everyone would have no more rea- 
son to ask her to teas. 

And the big scholarly mansion^ — 
she loved that old place. 

He failed to understand Jebson, 
for he was too generous to be able 
to run the gamut of Jebson’s thought 
process, starting with a little man’s 
desire to injure a big one, and envy 
for Lowry’s --rather romantic and 
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mysterious aspect, passing through 
indirect insult to the college, and, 
finally, coming to light as a chal- 
lenge to Christianity itself in some 
weird and half-understood way. 
Lowry, was left floundering with only 
one fact on which to work: this was 
the culmination of a disgrace for 
which he had suffered acutely and 
innocently nearly twenty-one years 
before. And that pain and this pain 
were all entangled in his mind and 
driven hard home with the ache 
which was all through him, an ache 
he had forgotten was malaria. 

Poor Mary. 

Poor, beautiful, sweet Mary. 

He had always wanted to appear 
grand to her, to make up somehow 
for being so many years older than 
she. And now he had brought her 
disgrace and separation from that 
which she knew best. She would 
take it well; she would follow him; 
she would be sorry and never once 
mention that she felt badly on her 
own account. Yes. Yes, she would 
do that, he knew. And he would 
not be able to prevent, nor even be 
able to tell her how badly he felt 
for her. 

Again he had the recollection of 
having an appointment somewhere, 
but again he could not remember. 
The wind was chill now and tugged 
at his hat, and the clouds which 
swept their shadows over the pave- 
ment were darker still. 

“Here is the Superior One, my 
brother. Have you begun?” 

“Just begun, my sister. Welcome, 

• 9 > 

“You have plans, little one? Have 
you set the problem?” 

“Ai, sir. Ij you will enter that 
house just ahead and — ” 

He looked about him and found 
that he was within sight of an old 
house with iron deer before it, the 
home of Professor Tommy Williams, 



who, for all his bachelorhood, main- 
tained his family place alone. 

Feeling strangely as though all 
had not yet happened to him and 
experiencing the need of shelter and 
company, he walked swiftly to the 
place and turned up the walk. The 
mansion seemed to repel him as he 
stared at it, for the two gable win- 
dows were uncommonly like a pince- 
nez sitting upon the nose of a m'ol- 
dering judge; for an instant he 
hesitated, almost turned around and 
went away. 

And then he had a mental image 
of Tommy, the one man in this world 
to whom he could talk, having been 
the one kid with whom he had as- 
sociated as a boy. But if he had 
come out of his boyhood with a shy 
reticence. Tommy had chosen an- 
other lane, for Tommy Williams was 
the joy of his students and the cam- 
pus; he had traveled much in the old 
countries and therefore brought to 
this place an air of the cosmopoli- 
tan, a gay disregard for convention 
and frumpy thought. Tommy Wil- 
liams loved to dabble with the ex- 
otic and fringe the forbidden, to 
drink special teas with weird foreign 
names and read cabalistic books; he 
'told fortunes out of crystal balls at 
the charity affairs and loved to eye 
his client afterward with a sly, side- 
ways look as though outwarly this 
must all be in fun, but inwardly — 
inwardly, mightn’t • it be true.? 
Tommy was all laughter, froth and 
lightness, with London styles and 
Parisian wit, a man too cleyer to 
have any enemie.s — or very many 
friends. 

No. He need not pause here on 
the threshold of Tommy’s home. It 
would do him good to talk to 
Tommy. Tommy would cheer him 
and tell him that old Jebson was, at 
his finest, a pompous old ass. He 
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mounted the steps and let the 
knocker drop. 

Some dead leaves on the porch 
were going around in a harassed 
dance, making a dry and crackly 
music of their own; and then inanely 
they sped out across the lawn as 
though trying to catch up with a 
cloud shadow and so save themselves 
from an eventual bonfire. Nervous 
leaves, running away from inevitable 
decay, unable to cope with the rival 
buds which were pushing tenderly 
forth all unknowing that those 
things which fled had once been 
bright and green, coyly flirting with 
the wind. This was Lowry’s thought 
and he did not like it, for it made 
him feel ancient and decayed, aban- 
doned in favor of the fresh and green 
that he had no flaws, who were too 
young to be anything but innocent; 
how many days would it be before 
another had his job.!* Some youth- 
ful other, preaching, perhaps, from 
Lowry’s own books.? 

He dropped the knocker again, 
more anxious than before to be ad- 
mitted to the warmths of fire and 
friendship; his teeth were beginning 
to chatter and he had a sick, all- 
gone sensation where his stomach 
should have been. Malaria? — ^he 
asked himself. Yes, he had just come 
from Chalmers, who had called 
these chills malaria. He had not 
two hours ago peered into a micro- 
scope where his basically stained 
blood was spread out so that they 
could see the little globes inside some 
of the red corpuscles. Malaria 
wasn’t dangerous, merely uncom- 
fortable. Yes, this must be a ma- 
larial chill and shortly it would pass. 

Again he dropped the knocker and 
felt the sound go booming through 
the high-ceilinged rooms within; he 
wanted to go a\vay from there again, 
but he w'ould not bring himself to 
leave just as Tommy came to the 



door. He shivered and turned up 
his collar. Very soon he would 
begin to burn; not unlike a leaf, he 
told himself. He peered through the 
side windows which flanked the door. 

He had once more the idea that 
he had an engagement somewhere 
and pondered for an instant, trying 
to pull forth the reluctant fact from 
a stubborn recess. 

No, he wouldn’t keep standing 
here. Houses were never locked in 
this town, and Tommy, even if he 
w’^as not home, would welcome him 
eagerly when he did return; he 
pushed open the door and closed it 
behind him. 

It was dim in the hall; dim with 
collected years and forgotten events, 
w ith crepe long crumbled and bridal 
bouquets withered to dust and 
smoky with childish shouts and the 
coughing of old men. Somewhere 
there was a scurrying sound as 
though a scholarly rat had been an- 
noyed at his gnawing upon some 
learned tome. To the right the dou- 
ble doors opened portentously upon 
the living room, and Lowry, sensing 
a fire there, approached, hat in hand. 

He was astonished. 

Tommy Williams lay upon the 
sofa, one arm dangling, one foot 
higher than the other and both feet 
higher than his head; his shirt was 
open and he wore neither tie nor 
coat. For an instant Lowry thought 
he must be dead. 

And then Tommy yawned and 
started a stretch; but in the middle 
of the action he sensed his visitor 
and came groggily to his feet, blink- 
ing and massaging his eyes and 
looking again 

“Heavens, man,” said Tommy, 
“you gave me a start for a moment. 
I was sound asleep.” 

“I’m sori-y,” said Lowry, feeling- 
unnecessary. “I thought you were 
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gone and that I might wait until 
you—” 

“Of course!” said Tommy. “I’ve 
slept too long anyway. What time 
is it.?” 

Lowry glanced at the great hall 
clock. “Five minutes after two.” 

“Well! That shows you what all 
play and no sleep will do to a fellow. 
Here, give me your hat and get 
warm by the fire. Lord, I’ve never 
seen a man look quite so blue. Is 
it as cold as that out.?” 

“I seem to be a little cold,” said 
Lowry. “Malaria, I guess.” He felt 
a little better — Tommy seemed so 
glad to see him — and he moved 
across the room to where two logs 
smoldered upon the grate. Tommy 
came by him and stirred them into 
a cheerful glow and then busied him- 
self by the liquor cabinet, putting a 
drink together. 

“You’ve got to take better care of 
yourself, old fellow,” said Tommy. 
“We’ve only one Professor Lowry at 
Atworthy and we can’t run the risk 
of losing him. Here, take this and 
you’ll feel better.” 

Lowry took the drink in his hand, 
but he did not immediately partake 
of it; he was looking around the 
room at the old glass-fronted cases 
and the china figures on the stand' 
in the corner. When he had been 
little he and Tommy had never been 
allowed to come into this place ex- 
cept when there was company and 
they were to be presented; and then, 
scour-faced and feeling guilty of 
some crime, they had been allowed 
to sit stiffly in a stiller chair and 
gradually relapse into suffering stu- 
pidity. 

How different was that Tommy 
from this one! Still, there was the 
same winning gi-in, the same shin- 
ing head of black hair, always 
slight awry in an artistically careless 
way, the same classic face, star- 



tlingly pale against the blackness of 
the hair, the same graceful slender- 
ness and the quick dancer move- 
ments with which he had always 
done things. Tommy, thought 
Lowry with a sudden clarity, was 
pretty; maybe that was what Lowry 
saw in him, something which com- 
plemented his own blunt ruggedness. 
Lowry sipped at the drink and felt 
the warmth of it spread pleasingly 
out to meet the glow from the 
brightly snapping flames. 

Tommy was sitting on the edge 
of the sofa now; he always sat as 
though expecting to arise in another 
instant. He was lighting a cigarette, 
but he stared so long at Lowry that 
the match burned his fingers and he 
dropped it and placed the tips in his 
mouth. Presently he forgot about 
the sting and succeeded in applying 
the fire. 

“Something is wrong, Jim.” 

Lowry looked at him and drank 
again. “It’s Jebson. He found an 
article of mine in the Neivsjiaper 
Weekly and he’s raving mad about 
it.” 

“He’ll recover,” said Tommy with 
a rather loud laugh. 

“He’ll recover,” said Lowry, “but 
just now I’m wondering if I will.” 

“What’s this?” 

“I’m being ousted at the end of 
the term.” 

“Why . . . why, the old fool! 
Jim, he can’t mean that. It will 
take an order from the board — ” 

“He controls the board and he can 
do that. I’ve got to find another 
job.” 

“Jim! You’ve got to straighten 
this thing out. Jebson has never 
liked you, true, and he has muttered 
a great deal about you behind your 
back; you are too blunt, Jim. But 
he can’t let you go this way. Why, 
everyone will be furious!” 
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They discussed the matter for a 
little while and then, at last, a sort 
of hopelessness began to enter their 
tones and their sentences became 
desultory to finally drop into a si- 
lence marked only by the occasional 
pop of the wood. 

Tommy walked around the room 
with a restive grace, pausing by the 
whatnot stand to pick up a china 
elephant; tossing the fragile beast 
with a quick, nervous motion, he 
turned back to Lowry; there was a 
queer, strained grin on Tommy’s lips 
but bleakness in his eyes. 

“It would seem,” said Tommy, 
“that your article has begun ^to catch 
up with you.” 

“That is rather obvious.” 

“No, no. Don’t ever accuse me 
of being obvious, Jim. I meant the 
article was about demons and devils 
and tended to mock them as having 
any power — ” 

“Tommy,” said Lowry with one of 
his occasional smiles, “they should 
put you to teaching demonology. 
You almost believe in it.” 

“When creeds fail, one must turn 
somewhere,” said Tommy jokingly 
— or was it jokingly.? “You say that 
the gods of luck are false; you wrote 
that it is silly to seek the aid of gods 
beyond the aid of the one supreme 
God; you said that demons and dev- 
ils were the manufacture of Machia- 
vellian witch doctors and that men 
could only be herded by the fear of 
those things they could not see; you 
said that men thought they found 
a truly good world to be an evil 
world in their blindness and so built 
a hideous structure of phantoms to 
people their nightmares.” 

“And what if I did.?” said Lowry. 
“It is true. The world is not evil; 
the air and water and earth are not 
peopled with jealous beings anxious 
to undermine the happiness of man.” 
Tommy put the elephant back 
UN— -2 



and perched himself on the edge of 
the couch; he was visibly agitated 
and kept his eyes down, pretending 
to inspect his immaculate nails. “No 
man knows, Jim.” 

Lowry rumbled out a short laugh 
and said, “Tell me now that you are 
so studied in those things that you 
actually credit a possibility of their 
existence.” 

“Jim, the world to you has always 
been a good place; that’s a sort of 
mechanical reaction by which you 
like to forget all the ghastly things 
the world has done to you. You 
should be more like me, Jim. I 
"know the world is an evil, capricious 
place and that men are basically bad 
and so, knowing that, I am always 
pleased to find some atom of good- 
ness and only bored to see some- 
thing evil. You, on the other hand, 
march forward relentlessly into sor- 
row and disappointment; to you all 
things are good, and when you find 
something which is mean and black 
and slimy you are revolted — and 
you’ve come to me today shivering 
as with the ague, racked by a treach- 
erous turn done you by a man you 
should initially have thought good. 
That view of yours, Jim, will never 
bring you anything but misery and 
tears. Phantoms or not, that man 
is the safest who knows that all is 
really evil and that the air and earth 
and water are peopled by fantastic 
demons and devils who lurk to grin 
at and increase the sad state of 
man.” 

“And so,” said Lowry, “I am to 
bow low to superstition and reinherit 
all the gloomy thoughts of my be- 
nighted ancestors. Devil take your 
devils. Tommy Williams, for I’ll 
have nothing of them.” 

“But it would appear,” said 
Tommy in a quiet, even, ominous 
way, “that they will have something 
of you.” 
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“How can you arrive at that?” 

“It would appear,” said Tommy, 
“that the devils and demons have 
won their first round.” 

“Bah,” said Lowry, but a chill 
coursed through him. 

“You say they do not exist, in an 
article in the Newspaper Weekly. 
That same article arouses the rage 
of a vindictive fool and thereby 
causes your , scheduled dismissal 
from Atworthy.” 

“Nonsense,” said Lowry, but less 
briskly. 

“Be nice and say the world is an 
evil placcy filled with evil spirits. Be 
nice and forget your knightly man- 
ner. And now be nice and go home 
and fill yourself with quinine and 
rest.” 

“And I came to you,” said Lowry 
with a smile, “for solace.” 

“To solace is to lie,” said Tommy. 
“I gave you something better than 
that.” 

“Devils and demons?” 

“Wisdom.” 

Lowry wallced slowly into the hall, 
the chill making it difficult for him 
to speak clearly. Confound it, he 
was certain that he had an appoint- 
ment somewhere this afternoon. He 
could almost recall the time as a 
quarter to three and the old clock' 
was chiming that now. He reached 
toward the rack where his hat lay 
in a thick mass of coats and canes. 

“Now, little one?” 

“Now!” 

II. 

It was dusk, at the twilight’s end; 
all along the street windows were 
lighted and people could be seen 
through some of them, people with 
talk and food in their mouths; the 
v/ind had picked up along the earth 
and brought a great gout of white 
scurrying out of the dark-^a news- 
paper. High above, a cool moon 



looked out now and then through 
rifts of anxiously fleeing clouds, and 
now and again a star blinked briefly 
beyond the torn masses of blue and 
black and silver. 

Where was he? 

The street sign said Elm and Lo- 
cust Avenues, which meant that he 
was only half a block from Tommy’s 
house and about a block from his 
own. He looked worriedly at his 
watch by the sphere of yellow in the 
iniddle of the street and found that 
it was a quarter to seven. 

A quarter to seven! 

The chill took him and his teeth 
castaneted briefly until he made his 
jaw relax. He felt for his hat, but 
it was gone; he felt panicky about 
the loss of his hat and cast anxiously 
about to see if it lay anywhere near. 

A group of students strolled by, 
a girl flattered by the teasing of the 
three boys about her; one of them 
nodded respectfully to Lowry. 

A quarter to three. 

A quarter to seven. 

Four' hours! 

Wfliere had he been? 

Tommy’s. That was it. Tom- 
my’s. But he had left there at a 
quarter to three. And it was now a 
quarter to seven. 

Four hours! 

He had never been really drunk 
in his whole life, but he knew that 
when one drank indiscreetly there 
usually followed a thick head and a 
raw stomach; and as nearly as he 
could remember he had had only 
that one drink at Tommy’s. And 
certainly one drink was not enough 
to blank his mind. 

It was horrible, having lost four 
hours; but just why it was horrible 
he could not understand. 

Where had he gone? 

Had he seen anyone? 

Would somebody come up to him 
on the morrow and say, “That was 
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a fine talk you gave the club. Pro- 
fessor Lowry”? 

It wasn’t malaria. Malaria in its 
original state might knock a man 
out, but even in delirium a man 
knew M'here he was, and he certainly 
had no symptoms of having been 
delirious. No, he hadn’t been drunk 
and it wasn’t malaria. 

He began to walk rapidly toward 
his home. He had a gnawing ache 
in.side him which he co>dd not de- 
fine, and he carried along that mis- 
erable sensation of near-niemory 
which goes with words which refuse 
to come but halfway into conscious- 
ness; if he only tried a little harder 
he would know where he had been. 

'Phe night was ominous to him 
and it Avas all that he could do to 
keeji ins pace sane; every tree and 
bush was a lurking shape which 
might at any moment materialize 
into- — into— In the name of God, 
what was wrong with him? Could 
it be that he was afraid of the dark? 

Eagerly he turned into his own 
walk. For all that he could see, the 
ancient mansion slept, holding deep 
shadows close to it like its memories 
of a lost youth. 

He halted for a moment at the 
foot of the steps, wondering a little 
that he saw no light in the front of 
the house; but then perhaps Mary 
had grown alarmed at his failure to 
come home and had gone to his 
office — no, she would have phoned. 
A clamoring alarm began to go 
within him. 

Abruptly a shriek stabbed from 
the blackness: 

“Jim! Oh, my God! Jim!” 

He vaulted the steps and nearly 
broke down the door as he entered; 
for a moment he paused, irresolute, 
in the hall, ca.sting madly about him, 
straining to catch the sound of 
Mary’s voice again. 



There was nothing but silence and 
' memory in this house. 

He leaped up the wide stairway 
to the second floor, throwing on 
lights with hungry fingers as he 
went. He glanced into all the roo7ns 
on the second floor without re.sult 
and sprang up the narrow debris- 
.strewn stairs to the attic. It was 
dismal here and the wind was moan- 
ing about the old tower and trunks 
crouched like black beasts in the 
gloom; he lighted a match and the 
old familiar shapes leaped up to le- 
assure him. She was not here! 

/ITemblingly he made his way 
down, to again examine the rooms 
of the second floor. He was begin- 
ning to feel sick at his stomach and 
his blood was two sledge hammers 
knocking out his temples from 
within. He had lighted everything 
as he had come up, and the light it- 
self seemed harsh to him, har.sh and 
unkindly in that it revealed an 
empty house. 

Could .she have gone next door? 

Was there a dinner soinewhcre 
that she had had to attend without 
him? Yes, that mu.st be it. A note 
somewhere, probably beside his 
chair, telling him to hurry and dress 
and stop disgracing them. 

On the first floor again he searched 
avidly for the note, beside his chair, 
on the dining-room table, in the 
kitchen, on his study desk, oji the 
mantelpiece— No, there wasn’t any 
note. 

He sank down on the couch in his 
.study and cupped his face in his 
hands; he tried to order himself and 
stop quivering; he tried to fight 
down the nausea which was, he 
knew, all terror. Why was he allow- 
ing himself to become so upset? She 
must not have gone very far, and if 
.she had not left a note, why then 
she intended to be back shortly. 
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There was an entiiy of some sort up there, purrinq gently and , 
softly prying his fingers loose from their grip on the cliff— 
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Nothing could happen to anyone 
in this lazy, monotonous town. 

Her absence made him feel acutely 
what life would mean without her. 
He had been a beast, leaving her 
and running away to far lands, leav- 
ing her to this lonely old place and 
the questionable kindness of faculty 
friends. Life without her would be 
an endless succession of purposeless 
days lived with a heavy hopelessness. 

For minutes he sat there, trying 
to calm himself, trying to tell him- 
self that there was nothing wrong, 
and after a little he did succeed in 
inducing a state of mind which, if 
not comfortable, at least allowed him 
to stop shivering. 

The outer door slammed and 
quick footsetps sounded in the hall. 
Lowry leaped up and ran to the 
door. 

She was hanging up her new fur 
wrap. 

“Mary!” 

She looked at him in surprise, so 
much had he put into the word. 

“There you are, Jim Lowry! You 
vagabond! Where were you all this 
time?” 

But he wasn’t listening to her; his 
arms were almost crushing her and 
he was laughing with happiness. She 
laughed with him, even though he 
was completely ruining the set of 
her hair and crumpling the snowy 
collar of her dress. 

“You’re beautiful,” said Lowry. 
“You’re lovely and wonderful and 
grand and if I didn’t have you I 
would walk right out and step over 
a cliff.” 

“You better not.” 

“You’re the only woman in the 
world. You’re sweet and loygl and 
good!” 

Mary’s face was glowing and her 
eyes, when she pushed him back a 
little to look up at him, were gentle. 



“You’re an old bear, Jim. Now ac- 
count for yourself. Where have you 
been.!’” 

“Why — ” and he stopped, feeling 
very uneasy. “I don’t know, Mary.” 
“Let me smell your breath.” 

“I wasn’t drunk.” 

“But you’re shivering. Jim! Have 
you gotten malaria again? And here 
you are walking around when you 
should be in bed — ” 

“No. I’m all right. Really, I’m 
all right, Mary. Where were you?” 
“Out looking for you.” 

“I’m sorry I woiried you.” 

She shrugged. “Worry me a lit- 
tle now and then and I’ll know how 
much I worship you. But here we 
are gabbing and you haven’t had 
anything to eat. I’ll get you some- 
thing immediately.” 

“No! I’ll get it. Look. You just 
sit down there by the fire and I’ll 
light it and—” 

“Nonsense.” 

“You do as I tell you. You sit 
there where I can took at you and be 
your most beautiful and I’ll rustle 
up my chow. Now don’t argue with 
me.” 

She smiled as he forced her down 
into the chair and giggled at him 
when he dropped the sticks he had 
picked up from the basket. “Clumsy 
old bear.” 

He got the fire going and then, 
putting out his hand as a protest 
against her moving, he sped through 
the dining room and into the kitchen, 
where he hurriedly threw together a 
sandwich from yesterday’s roast beef 
and poured himself a glass of milk. 
He was so frightened that she would 
be gone before he could get back that 
he resisted all impulse to make 
coffee. 

Presently he was again in the 
living room, sighing in relief that she 
was still there. He sat down on the 
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lounge opposite from her and held 
the sandwich in front of his face for 
a full minute, just looking at her. 

“Go on and eat,” said Mary. “I’m 
no good at all to let you sup on cold 
food.” 

“No, no! I w'on’t have you do a 
thing. Just sit there and be beauti- 
ful.” He ate slowly, relaxing little 
by little until he was half sprawled 
on the lounge. And then a thought 
brought him upright again. “When 
I came in here I heard screams.” 

“Screams.!*” 

“Certainly. You sounded like you 
were calling to me.” 

“Must be the Allison radio. 
Those kids can find the most awful 
programs and they haven’t the least 
idea of tuning them down. The 
whole family must be deaf.” 

“T'es, I guess you are right. But 
it gave me an awful scare.” He re- 
laxed again and just looked at her. 

She had very provocative eyes, 
dark and languorous, so that when 
she gave him a slow look he could 
feel little tingles of pleasure go 
through him. What a fool he was 
to go away from her.? She was so 
young and so lovely — He won- 
dered what she had ever seen in an 
old fool like himself. Of course, 
there were only about ten years be- 
tween them and he had lived out- 
doors so much that he didn’t look so 
very much over thirty-one or 
thirty-two. Still, when he sat like 
thi.s, studying her sweet face and the 
delicate rondures of her body and 
seeing the play of firelight in her 
dark hair and feeling the caress of 
her eyes, he could not wholly un- 
derstand why she had ever begun to 
love him at all; Mary, who could 
have had her choice from fifty men, 
who had even been courted by 
Tommy Williams — What did she 
see in a burly, clumsy, granite-being 
like himself.? For a moment he was 



panicky at the thought that some 
day she might grow tired of his si- 
lences, his usual lack of demonstra- 
tiveness, his long absences — 
“Alary—” 

“Yes, Jim?” 

“Alary, do you love me a little 
bit?” 

“A lot more than a little bit, Jim 
Lowry.” 

“Mary—” 

“Yes.?” 

“Tommy once asked you to marry 
him, didn’t he.?” 

A slight displeasure crossed her 
face. “Any man that could carry 
on an affair with a student and still 
ask me to marry him — Jim, don’t 
be jealous again; I thought we had 
put all that away long ago.” 

“But you married me instead.” 
“You’re strong and powerful and 
everything a woman wants in a man, 
Jim. W’omen find beauty in men 
only when they find strength; there’s 
something wrong with a woman, 
Jim, when she falls in love with a 
fellow because he is pretty.” 
“Thank you. Alary.” 

“And now, Mr. Lowry, I think 
you had better get yourself to bed 
before you fall asleep on that couch.” 
“Just a little longer.” 

“No!” She got up and pulled him 
to his feet. “You’re half on fire and 
half frozen, and when you get these 
hangovers the best thing for you is 
bed. I couldn’t ever see what pleas- 
ure a man could get out of- wander- 
ing off to some land just so he could 
roast in the sun and let a bug bite 
him. To bed with you, Air. Lowry.” 
He let her force him up the stairs 
and into his room and then he gave 
her a long kiss and a hug sufficient 
to break her ribs before he let her 
return to the living room. 

He felt very comfortable inside as 
he undressed and was almost on the 
verge of singing something as he 
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hung up his suit when he noticed a 
large tear on the collar. He in- 
spected it more closely. Yes, there 
were other tears and the cloth was 
all wrinkled and stiff in spots as if 
from mud. Why, good grief! The 
suit was ruined! He puzzled over 
it and then, in disgust for having 
destroyed good English tweeds, he 
crammed jacket and trousers into 
the bottom of a clothes hamper. 

As he got into his pajamas he 
mused over what a lovely person 
Mary really was. She hadn’t called 
his attention to it and yet he must 
have looked a perfect wreck. 

He washed his hands and face in 
an absent sort of way, musing over 
how he could have wrecked his suit. 
He dried himself upon a large bath 
towel and was about to slip on his 
pajama coat when he was shocked 
to see something which looked like 
a brand upon his forearm. 

It was not very large and there 
was no pain in it; interested, he held 
his arm closer to the light. The 
thing was scarlet! A scarlet mark 
not unlike a tattoo. And what a 
strange shape it had, like the foot- 
pads of a small dog; one, two, three, 
four — four little pads, as though a 
small animal had walked there. But 
there were few dogs that small. 
More like a rabbit — 

“Strange,” he told himself. 

He went into his room and turned 
out the light. “Strange.” He eased 
in between the covers and plumped 
up his pillow. A mark like the foot- 
print of a . rabbit. How could be 
have torn his suit and stained it 
with mud.? What could have put 
this stamp upon his arm? A chill 
came over him and he found it diffi- 
cult to stop his jaw muscles from 
contracting. 

The cool moon, blanked out for 
seconds by the racing clouds, laid a 



window pattern across the foot of 
his bed. He flung the covers back, 
anno.yed that he had forgotten to 
open the window, and raised the 
sash. An icy belt was thrown about 
him by the wind and he threw him- 
self hurriedly back between the 
covers. 

Well, tomorrow was quite another 
day, and when the sun came he 
would feel better; still, malaria had 
never given him this sick feeling in 
his stomach. 

The cool moon’s light was blue 
and the wind found a crack under 
the door and began to moan a dis- 
mal dirge; the sound was not con- 
stant, but built slowly from a whis- 
per into a round groan and then into 
a shriek, finally dying again into- a 
sigh. And lying there Jim Lowry 
thought there was a voice in it; he 
twisted about and attempted to 
cover up his right ear, burrowing his 
left in the pillow. 

The wind was whimpering and 
every few seconds it would weep, 
“Where?” And then it would mut- 
ter out and grumble and come up 
again as though tiptoeing to his bed- 
side to cry, “Why?” 

Jim Lowry turned over and again 
pulled the eovers down tight against 
his ear. 

“Where?” _ 

A whimpering complaint. 

“Why?” 

The window rattled furiously as 
though something was trying to get 
in; with tingling skin, Lowry came 
up on his elbow and stared at the 
pattern of light. But the cool moon’s 
light was only marred by the speed- 
ing clouds. Again the window was 
beaten and again there was only 
moonlight. 

“I’m a fool,” said Lowry, pulling 
up the covers again. 

A sigh. 

“Why?” 
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“A whimpering complaint, 

“Where?” 

The curtain began to beat against 
the glass and Lowry flung out to 
raise it all the way so that it coidd 
not move. But the string and disk 
kept striking against the pane and 
he had to locate a pin so that he 
could secure them. 

“I’m a fool,” said Lowry. 

He had listened to drums off some- 
where in the black. He had slid 
into dark caverns to feel tarantulas 
and snakes running over or striking 
his boots; he had once awakened 
with a moccasin slithering out from 
under his top blanket; he had 
mocked at curses; he had once taken 
a cane knife away from an infuriated 
and drunken native — 

A sigh. 

“Why?” 

A whimpering complaint. 

“Where?” 

Fear’s sadistic fingers reached in 
and found his heart and aped its 
regular rhythm to send his blood 
coursing in his throat. Just the 
moan of the wind under a door and 
the protest of the curtains and the 
rattle of the sash and the moon’s 
cold blue light upon the bottom of 
his bed — 

The door opened slowly and the 
curtains streamed straight out as the 
wind leaped into the room from the 
window. The door banged and the 
wall shivered. And a white shape 
was moving slowly toward him on 
soundless feet and. a white face 
gleamed dully above a glittering 
knife. Nearer and nearer^ — ■ 

Lovtry sprang savagely at it and 
knocked the knife away. 

But it was Mary. 

Mary stood there, looking at him 
in hurt amazement, her hand empty 
but still upheld. “Jim!” 

He was shaking with horroi; at the 



thought he might have hurt her; 
weakly he sank upon the edge of the 
bed, and yet there was relief in him, 
too. A broken glass lay upon the 
rug when she turned on the light and 
a white pool of warm milk steamed 
in the cold air. She held her hand 
behind her and, with sudden suspi- 
cion, he dragged it forth. He had 
struck the glass so hard that it had 
cut her. 

He pulled her small hand to the 
light and anxiously extracted a bro- 
ken fragment from the cut and then 
applied his lips to it to make it bleed 
more freely. He opened a drawer 
and took out his expedition first-aid 
kit and found some antiseptic and 
bandages. She seemed to be far 
more anxious about him than about 
her hand. 

“Mary:” 

“Yes.?” 

He pulled her down to the edge of 
the bed and threw part of the spread 
about her shoulders. 

“Mary, something awful has hap- 
pened to me. I didn’t tell you. 
There are two things I didn’t tell 
you. Jebson found that Neivspaper 
Weekly article and at the end of this 
term I am going to be dismissed. 
We . . . we’ll have to leave At- 
worthy.” 

“Is that all, Jim? You know that 
I don’t care about this place; any- 
where you go. I’ll go.” She was al- 
most laughing. “I guess you’ll have 
to drag me along, no matter how 
deep the jungles are, Jim.” 

“Yes. You can go with me, Mary. 
I was a fool never to have allowed 
it before. You must have been ter- 
ribly lonely here.” 

“I am always lonely without you, 
Jim.” 

He kissed her and felt that this 
must be the way a priest might feel 
touching the foot of his goddess. 

“And the other thing, Jim?” 
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“I ... I don’t 'know, Mary. I 
have no idea where I was between a 
ijuarter of three and a quarter of 
seven. Four hours gone out of my 
life. I wasn’t drunk. I wasn’t de- 
lirious. Four hours, Mary.” 

“Maybe you fell and struck some- 
thing.” 

“But there is no bruise.” 

“Maybe you don’t know all there 
is to know about malaria.” 

“If it blanks out a mind, then it is 
so serious that the patient isn’t go- 
ing to feel as well as I do now. No, 
Mary. It ... it was something 
else. Tommy and I were talking 
about demons and devils and . . . 
and he said that maybe I should not 
have attacked them in that article. 
He said they might be trying . . . 
well — The world is a good place, 
Mary. ' It isn’t filled with evil things. 
Man has no reason to walk in the 
shadow of dread because of phan- 
toms.” 

“Of course he hasn’t, Jim. To- 
morrow you may find out what hap- 
pened. It might be something per- 
fectly innocent.” 

“You think so, Mary?” 

“Certainly. Now you lie down 
there and get some sleep.” 

“But—” 

“Yes, Jim?” 

“I feel . . . well ... I feel as 
though something horrible had hap- 
pened to me and that . . . that 
something even more hoiTible is go- 
ing- to happen soon. I don’t know 
what it is. If I could only find out!” 
“Lie down and sleep, Jim.” 

“No. N6, 1 can’t sleep. I am go- 
ing out and Avalk and maybe the ex- 
ercise will clear my head and I’ll re- 
member — ” 

“But you are ill!” 

“I can’t lie here any longer. I 
can’t stay still!” 

He put down the window and be- 



gan to dress. She watched him re- 
signedly as he slipped into a jacket. 
“You won’t be gone very long?” 
“Only half an hour or so. I feel 
I must walk or explode. But don’t 
disturb yourself on my account. Go 
to sleep.” 

“It’s nearly midnight.” 

“I feel — ” He stopped, beginning 
again with a different tone. “This 
afternoon I felt I had an appoint- 
ment somewhere at a quarter to 
three. Maybe I went somewhere — 
No. I don’t know where I went or 
what I did. No, I don’t know! 
Mary.” 

• “Yes, Jim.” 

“You’re all right?” 

“Of course I’m all right.” 

He buttoned up his topcoat and 
bent over and kissed her. “I’ll be 
back in half an hour. I feel I . . . 
well, I’ve just got to walk, that’s all. 
Good night.” 

“Good night, Jim.” 

III. 

The night was clean and clear 
and, as he poised for a moment on 
top of the steps, the smell of fresh 
earth and growing things came to 
him and reawakened his memories. 
It was the kind of night that makes 
a child want to run and run forever 
out across the field, to feel the earth 
fly from beneath his feet, driven by 
the incomprehensible joy of just be- 
ing alive. On such a night he and 
Tommy had once visited a cave a 
mile out of town which was supposed 
to be haunted and had succeeded in 
frightening themselves out of their 
wits by beholding a white shape 
which had turned out to be an old 
and lonely horse. The memory of 
it revived Lowry: Tommy’s fantas- 
tic imagination and his glib tongue! 

And how Tommy loved to devil 
his slower and more practical friend; 
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that had just been devilment today. 
Witches and spooks and old wives’ 
tales, devils and demons and black 
magic. How Tommy, who believed 
in nothing, liked to pretend to be- 
liefs which would shock people! How 
he adored practically knocking his 
students out of their seats by leaning 
over his desk and saying, in a mys- 
terious voice, “To be polite, we call 
this psychology, but, in reality, you 
know and I know that we are study- 
ing the black goblins and fiendish 
ghouls which lie in pretended slum- 
ber just out of sight of our conscious 
minds.” How he loved such simile! 
Of course, what he said was true, ab- 
solutely true, but Tommy had to 
choose that way of putting it; it was 
such a dull world, so drab; why not 
enliven it a little and stick pins into 
people’s imaginations.^ Indeed, dear 
Tommy, why not .5* 

The top of his head was cold and 
he reached up to discover that he 
had forgotten his hat, and, discover- 
ing that, remembered that he had 
lost it. Because his gear was mainly 
tropical he had only one felt hat, and 
one did not walk around Atworthy 
in a solar topi; not Atworthy! The 
loss of it troubled him. And his 
best tweed ruined beyond repair! 
But then his hat had his name in the 
band, being a good hat, and some 
student would find it where the wind 
had taken it' and return it to the 
dean’s office — Still, there was some- 
thing wrong in that; there was a 
deeper significance to having lost his 
hat, something actually symbolic of 
his lost four hours. Part of him was 
gone; four hours had been snatched 
ruthlessly from his life and with 
them had gone a felt hat. It struck 
him that if he could find the hat he 
could also find the four hours. 
Strange indeed that anything should 
so perplex him, the man whom lit- 
tle had perplexed. 



Four hours gone. 

His hat gone. 

He had the uneasy feeling that he 
ought to walk along the street to- 
ward Tommy’s and see if the hat was 
there under a bush; it seemed a 
shame to leave a good hat on some 
lawn; it might rain. 

Yes, most certainly, he had better 
find that hat. 

He started down the steps to the 
walk, glancing up at the hurrying 
fleece between earth and the moon. 
Fie had been down these steps thou- 
sands of times; when he reached the 
“bottom” he almost broke his leg on 
an extra step. 

He stared at his feet and hastily 
backed up, swiftly to discover that 
he could not retreat. He almost fell 
over backward into space! There 
were no steps above him, only a de- 
scent of them below him. Glassy- 
eyed he looked down the flight, try- 
ing to take in such a length of steps. 
Now and then they faded a little 
as they went through a dark mist, 
but there was no clue whatever of 
what might lie waiting at the 
bottom. 

He looked anxiously overhead and 
was relieved to find that the moon 
was still there; he was standing so 
that his eyes were above the level 
of the yard and he felt that he could 
reach over to the indefinite rim and 
somehow pull himself out. He 
reached, but the rim jerked away 
from him and he almost fell. 
Breathless he stared down the flight 
to mystery. The moon, the steps, 
and no connection between himself 
and the porch. 

Somewhere he thought he heard 
a tinkle of laughter and glared about, 
but it was evidently nothing more 
than a set of Japanese wind chimes 
on the porch. Somehow he knew 
that he dared not reach the bottom, 
that he had not sanity enough to 
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face the awful thing which waited 
there. But then, all he had to do 
was descend two more steps and he 
would be able to reach up to the rim 
and haul himself forth. He de- 
scended; the rim retreated. That 
was no way to go about it, he told 
himself, glancing at his empty hands. 
He would back up — 

Again he almost went over back- 
ward into a void! The two steps he 
had descended had vanished away 
from his very heels. 

There was that laughter again — 
no, just the sweet ehording of the 
wind chimes. 

He peered down the angle of the 
flight, through the strata of dark 
mist, into a well of ink. Wait. Yes, 
there was a door down there, on the 
side of the flight, not thirty steps 
below him. That door must lead 
out and up again; the very least he 
could do would be to chance it. He 
went down, pausing once and glanc- 
ing over his shoulder. How odd that 
these steps should cease to exist as 
soon as he passed along them! For 
there was now nothing but a void 
between himself and the front of his 
house; he could still see the lights 
shining up there. What would 
Mary think — 

“Jim! Jim, you forgot your hat!” 

He whirled and stared up. There 
was Mary on the porch, staring down 
into the cavity which had been a 
walk. 

“Jim!” She had seen the hole 
now. 

“I’m down here, Mary. Don’t 
come down. I’ll be up in a moment. 
It’s all right.” 

The moonlight was too dim for 
him to see the expression on her 
face poor thing, she was probably 
scared to death. 

“Jim! Oh, my God! Jim!” 

Wasn’t his voice reaching her.!^ 



“I’m all right, Mary! I’ll be back 
as soon as I reach this door!” Poor 
kid. 

She was starting down the steps, 
and he cupped his hands to shout a 
warning at her. She could do noth- 
ing more than step out into space! 
“Stop, Mary! Stop!” 

There was a peal of thunder and 
the earth rolled together over his 
head, vanishing the moonlight, 
throwing the whole flight into com- 
plete blackness. 

He stood there trembling, grip- 
ping the rough, earthy wall. 

From far, far off he heard the cry, 
dwindling into nothing, “Jim! Oh, 
my,<^d! Jim!” Then it came again 
as the merest whisper. And finally 
once more, as soundless as a 
memory. 

She was all right, he told himself 
with fury. She was all right. The 
hole had closed before she had come 
down to it, and now the trap up 
there was thickening and making it 
impossible for her voice to get 
through. But he felt, somehow, that 
it was all wrong. That she wasn’t 
up there now. He began to quiver 
and feel sick, and his head spun un- 
til he was certain that he would 
pitch forward and go tumbling for- 
ever into the mystery which reached 
up from the bottom — the bottom he 
dared not approach. 

Well, there w^as a door ahead of 
him. He couldn’t stand here whim- 
pering like a kid and expect to get 
out of this place. He’d seen the 
door and he’d find it. He groped 
down, feeling for each step with a 
cautious foot and discovering that 
their spacing was not even, some of 
them dropping a yard and others 
only an inch. The wall, too, had 
changed character under his hands, 
for now it was slimy and cold, as 
though water had seeped down from 
above for ages, wearing the stone 
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smooth and glossing it with moss. 
Somewhere water was dripping 
slowly, one drop at a time, frighten- 
ingly loud in the corpse-quietness of 
this place. 

He’d been in worse, he told him- 
self. But it was funny, living in 
that house all those years without 
ever suspecting the existence of such 
a flight at the very bottom of his 
front steps. 

What was he doing here, anyhow? 
He’d told himself that he had to find 
something — 

Four hours in his life. 

A felt hat. 

Where the devil was that door? 
He had come thirty steps aiT^_ his 
questing hands had yet to find it. 
Maybe he could back up now, but 
when he tried that he found that 
the steps had kept on vanishing as 
he went over them. If he had passed 
the door he could never get back to 
it now! A panic shook him for a 
moment. Maybe the door had been 
on the other side of the stairs! 
Maybe he had gone by it altogether! 
Maybe he would have to go down — 
all the way down to — To what? 

Something sticky and warm 
drifted by his cheek and he recog- 
nized it as probably being a stratum 
of mist; but what strange mist it 
was! Warm and fibrous, and even 
vibrant, as though it was alive! He 
strung several strands of it with his 
hands, and then, as though he had 
caught a snake, it wriggled and was 
gone. 

He rubbed his palms against his 
coat, trying to rid them of the tin- 
gling feeling. He stepped lower, and 
now the mist was clinging to him 
like cobwebs, sticking to his cheeks 
and tangling about his shoulders. 

Somewhere he heard a faint call. 
“Jim! Jim Lowry!” 

He tried to surge toward it, but 



the mist held him with invisible, 
sticky fingers. 

“Jim Lowry!” 

What an empty voice! 

With all his strength he tore at 
the mist, expecting it to string out 
and tear away; but instead, it was 
like being released all at once, and 
he nearly fell down the steps he 
could not see. Again he sought the 
wall and felt his way along, now and 
again hopeful that the steps above 
had not vanished, but finding al- 
ways that they had. There must be 
a door somewhere! 

The shock of light blinded him. 

He was standing on what seemed 
to be solid earth, but there was no 
sun — only light, blinding and harsh. 
Seared earth, all red and raw, 
stretched away for a little distance 
on every side; great gashes had been 
washed out of gratey stone. 

A ■ small boy sat unconcernedly 
upon a small rock and dug his ini- 
tials out of the stony earth. He was 
whistling a nonsensical air, badly off 
key, with whooshes now and then 
creeping out with his whistle. He 
pulled his straw hat sideways and 
glanced at Lowry. 

“Hello.” ' 

“Hello,” said Lowry. 

“You ain’t got any hat on,” said 
the boy. 

“No. So I haven’t.” 

“And your hands are dirty,” said 
the boy, returning to his aimless 
task. 

“What’s your name?” said Lov/ry. 

“What’s yours?” said the boy. 

“Mine’s Jim.” 

“That’s funny. Mine’s Jim, too. 
Only it’s really James, you know. 
Looking for something?” 

“Well— yes. My hat.” 

“I saw a hat.” 

“Did you? Where?” 

Solemnly the boy said, “On my 
father’s head.” He gave vent to a 
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wild peal of laughter at his joke. 
Then he reached into his pocket. 
“Want to see something?” 

“Why, I suppose so. If it’s worth 
seeing.” 

The boy took out a rabbit’s foot 
and held it admiringly toward 
Lowry. Then there was just a rab- 
bit’s foot hanging there, and dark- 
ness reached in from the outskirts 
of the land and swallowed even that. 
Lowry took a step and again almost 
fell down the stairs. He inched his 
way along; water was dripping 
somewhere; the steps were more and 
more worn with age; from the moss 
on them it was doubtful if many 
had passed this way. 

Below he saw a dull gleam which 
seemed to emanate from a side en- 
trance. Well! There was a door 
down there, after all! Why hadn’t 
he walked off into the harsh red land 
and so found his way back to the 
top again! But, never mind, here 
was a door ahead of him, and a door 
meant egress from these stairs. 
Thank God he did not have to go 
to the bottom! 

Mist swirled briefly and the door 
was faded out, but in a moment it 
had again appeared, clearer than 
before except that it was now closed 
and the light came from an indefina- 
ble source on the stairs themselves. 
He was not particularly frightened 
now, for he was intent upon a cer- 
tain thing: he knew that somewhere 
he would find his hat and the foiu- 
hours. He felt he should have asked 
the boy. 

When he stood before the door he 
breathed heavily with relief. Once 
away from these steps he knew he 
w'ould feel better. He tried the han- 
dle, but the portal was locked from 
within, and there was no sign of a 
knocker.. He bent over to squint 
thi-ough the keyhole, but there was 



no keyhole. He straightened up and 
was not surprised to discover that 
a knocker had appearetl before him; 
the thing was a verdigris-stained 
head of a woman out of vdiose' head 
grew snakes, the Medusa. He 
dropped it, and the sound went 
bouncing from wall to wall down the 
steps as though a stone was falling. 
He waited a long while before he 
heard any sound from within, but 
just as he was about to raise the 
knocker again there came out a grat- 
ing of rusty bars which were being 
removed and then the latch rattled 
and the door swung wide and the 
atrid smell of burning herbs and a 
thick, unclean cloud of darkness 
rolled from the place; two bats 
squeaked as they flew forth, hitting 
Lowiy with a soft, skin wing. The 
smell of the place and the smoke got 
into his eyes so that he could not 
clearly see the woman; he had an 
impression of a wasted face and yel- 
low teeth all broken and awry, of 
tangled, colorless hair and eyes like 
holes in a skull. 

“Mother, I would like to leave 
these stairs,” said Lowry. 

“Mother? Oh, so you are polite 
tonight, James Lowry. So you’d 
like to flatter me into thinking you 
are really going to stand thei’e and 
try to come in. Hah-hah! No, you 
don’t, James LowrJ^” 

“Wait, mother, I don’t know how 
you know my name, for I have 
never been here before, but — ” 

“You’ve been on these stairs be- 
fore. I never forget a face. But 
now you ai'e coming down, and then 
you were going up, and your name 
was not James Lowry, and every 
time you went up another step you 
, would kick away the one below, and 
when you came here you laughed at 
me and had me whipped and spat 
upon my face! I never forget!” 

“That is not true!” 
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“It will do until there’s something 
tliat is true in this place. And now 
I suppose you want your hat.” 
“Yes. Yes, that’s it. My hat. 
But how did you know that I w'as 
looking — ” 

“How do I know anything.? Hah- 
hah. He’s lost his hat. It went like 
a bat. Now what do you think of 
that? He’s lost his hat! Well, now, 
James Lowry, that’s a very silly 
thing to do, to do, to do. To lose 
your hat. You are old enough to 
know better, and your head is big 
enough to keep a hat on. But that 
isn’t all you’ve lost, James Lowry.” 
“Why — no, it isn’t.” 

“You’ve lost four hours, just like 
that! Four whole hours and your 
hat. Want advice?” 

“If you please, mother, can’t we 
come in off these stairs?” 

“You can’t leave them. You 
walked up them, and now you’ll 
wallv down them all the way to the 
bottom. You must do it, that’s all 
there is to it. You can sag and drag 
and gag and wag, but you’ve got 
to go to the bottom. All the way 
down. All the way down. All the 
way, way, way, way, way, way, way 
down! Doim! Dorm! Down! Want 
.some advice?” 

“If you please.” 

“Then give me your pocket hand- 
kerchief.” 

He gave it to her, and she vio- 
lently blew her nose upon it and 
threw it out into the darkness. In 
a moment one of the bats came 
back, bringing it. She threw it 
away and the other bat came back. 

“Runaways!” she scolded them. 
“Want some advice, James Lowry?” 
“Please, mother.” 

“Don’t try to find your hat.” 
“Why not, mother?” 

“Became ij you find your hat 



yowl’ll find your four hours, and if 
you fold your four hours then you 
will die!” 

Lowky blinked at her as she 
stuffed the pocket handkerchief into 
his coat and reached out, talon-fin- 
gered, toward his throat. But 
though he felt the bite of her nails, 
she was only straightening his tie. 
“Want advice, James Lowry?” 
“Yes, mother.” 

“Hats are hats and cats are cats, 
and when the birds sing there is 
something awry in the world. Bats 
are bats and hats are hats, and when 
it is spring the world is only brac- 
ing itself for another death. Rats 
are rats and hats are hats, and if 
you can’t walk faster then you’ll 
never be a master. You have a kind 
face, James Lowry. Want some ad- 
vice?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Go on down the stairs and you’ll 
meet a man. If you are bound to 
die, then ask him where you lost 
vour hat.” 

“He’ll tell me?” 

“Maybe he will and maybe he 
won’t. Bats are hats are rats are 
cats are hats and there is no soup 
deep enough to drown.” 

“Drown what, mother?” 

“W’hy, to drown, that’s all! You 
have a kind face, James Lowry.” 
“Thank you, mother.” 

“And then you’ll meet another 
man after you meet the first man. 
But they aren’t men, either of them. 
They’re ideas. And the first man 
will tell you that you are about to 
meet the second man, and then the 
second man will tell you that you 
have to go on down to the foot of 
the stairs. All the way to the bot- 
tom. Down, down, down — ” 
“Where is the bottom, mother?” 
“At the top, of course. Hats lead 
to bats, lead to cats, lead to rats. 
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Rats are hungry, James Lowry. 
Rats will eat you, James Lowry. 
Hats, you came here to bats, you go 
on to cats, you get eaten by the 
rats. Do you still want to find your 
hat.?” 

“Please, mother.” 

* “Oh, what a contrary, stubborn, 
bullheaded, witless, rotten, thought- 
less, bestial, wicked, heartless, con- 
trary, stubborn, bullheaded, witless, 
rotten — Do you still want to find 
your hat, James Lowry.?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“You don’t believe in demons and 
devils?” 

“No, mother.” 

“You still don’t believe in demons 
or devils?” 

“No, mother.” 

“Then look behind you, James 
Lowry.” 

He whirled. 

But there was only darkness. 

There was the sound of a slam- 
ming door. Far away a voice cried, 
“Jim! Jim Lowry!” 

When he felt of the place where 
the door had been, for it was inky 
dark once more, he could find noth- 
ing but the wall. He groped up- 
ward, but the steps were gone. He 
groped downward and the voice, 
clearer now, was calling, “Jim! Jim 
Lowry!” 

Step by step, sometimes an inch 
and sometimes a yard, sometimes 
slanting to the right, sometimes 
level and sometimes to the left, but 
always the opposite direction from 
what they first appeared. Another 
stratum of mist, white this time, 
curling smokily about him; it was 
full of something that stung his 
throat, but something, too, which 
made him walk with less fear and 
a straighter back. 

“Jim! Jim Lowry!” 

It was quite close now; it sounded 



hollow, as though it was being 
brayed by a town crier into an echo- 
box. There wasn’t much interest 
in it any more than there is interest 
in the voice of a train caller bid- 
ding the commuters to pack into the 
5 : 15 . 

“Oh, Jim! Jim Lowry!” 

Paging Mr. Lowry. Paging Mr. 
Lowry. 

The white mist was clearing as he 
came down into its lower levels, and 
he could see the stairs now. They 
had changed; they were clean and 
dry and made of polished marble, 
and they had an elaborately carved 
railing which, after the stone, was 
very soothing to his touch. It 
seemed that this case was winding a 
little, and that just below there was 
a great hall hung in banners with 
half a hundred guests about a board 
— but he did not feel that he should 
go near the guests. A big Great 
Dane came bounding up to him and 
almost knocked him down, and then, 
as though it had made a mistake, 
gave a, sniff and walked, stiff-legged, 
away. Lowry kept on going down 
the steps. 

“Jim! Jim .Lowry!” 

He was on a landing stage, and 
something had happened to the 
guests in the great hall, though he 
knew they were quite near. To his 
right hung a gold-and-white tapes- 
try depicting combat in the lists, 
and to his left stood a stand full of 
lances, above which hung a sword 
plaque and a shield with three ram- 
pant lions upon it. 

A HAND tapped him on the shoul- 
der and he snapped around to find 
a tall knight in full armor, made 
taller by the waving white plume of 
his visored helmet, the visor of 
which was down. 

“James Lowry.?” 

“Yes.?” 
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“Are you sure you are Jim 
Lowry?” 

“Yes.” . 

“Then why answer to the name of 
James? Never mind, we won’t quib- 
ble. You know me?” 

“I am sorry that I can’t seem to 
place you. Your helmet visor is 
clown, you know, and you are all 
cased in steel — ” 

“Well, well, old fellow, we won’t 
equivocate about a visor now, will 
we? We are both gentlemen, and so 
there is no reason to quarrel, is 
there? Especially about a little 
thing like a visor. You think you 
are dreaming, don’t you?” 

“Why, no. I didn’t exactly — ” 
“That’s it. You are not dream- 
ing. See, I’ll pinch you.” And he 
did, and nodded sagely when Lowry 
jerked away. “You are not dream- 
ing, and this is all perfectly real. If 
you don’t believe it yet, then look 
at the mark these steel fingers 
made.” 

Lowry glanced at the back of his 
hand and saw that it was bruised 
and bleeding. 

“Now about this hat,” said the 
knight. “You’re bound to find it?” 
“Certainly.” 

“It was only worth a few dollars, 
you know. And believe me, old 
man, what are a few dollars com- 
pared to the value of your own life?” 
“What does my life have to do 
with a hat?” 

“Oh, now I say, old fellow, didn’t 
you hear the old mother tell you 
that if you found the hat you found 
the four hours, and that if you found 
the four hours you lost your life? 
Now let’s look at this thing sagely, 
eh? Let’s examine it in the light of 
cold and dispassionate reasoning. A 
hat is worth perhaps ten dollars. 
During the remaining thirty-five 
years of your life you will probably 
make a hundred and fifty thousand 



dollars at, say forty-five hundred 
dollars a year. Now is that any-, 
thing to exchange for a ten-dolla.r 
bill?” 

“Well-1-1— no-o-o.” 

“All right, old fellow, I am glad 
you see my point. Now let us probe 
more deeply into this problem. You 
are a very intelligent man. You 
have lost four hours. In the thirty- 
five years you may yet live there 
will be exactly three hundred and 
five thousand, four hundred and 
forty hours. Is that time sufficient 
to outweigh a perfectly stupid pe- 
riod like four hours?” 

“Nc^— but— ” 

“Ah, so we must still argue about 
this some more. You are bound to 
find your hat, eh?” 

“I would like to.” 

“And you won’t worry if you find 
your hat and then find the four 
hours— for they are right there side 
by side?” 

“Well—” 

“Now! I thought you’d weaken 
after a while. Find your hat, find 
four hours, find death. That’s the 
way it will run. Hats are too nu- 
merous for you to go scrambling 
around looking for just one.” 

“I’ll . . . I’ll think it over.” 
“Don’t do that. You should be 
convinced right here and now that 
it is no use finding that hat. And 
forget the four hours. Forget them 
quite completely.” 

“Maybe — ” ventured Lowry, 
“maybe you can tell me what did 
happen in those four hours.” 

“Oh, now, come, old fellow! I tell 
you that if you find out you will 
surely die, and you ask me point- 
blank to tell you. And here I am 
trying to save you, not destroy 
yau.” 

“You can’t even give me a hint?” 
“Why should I?” 

“Was it that article — ” 
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“Tut, tut, Jim Lowry. Don’t try 
to worm it out of me, for I have no 
reason to wish you dead. In fact, 
I think you are a swell fellow, a ver- 
itable prince and the best there is. 
Now you just go on down — ” 

“Was it malaria?” 

“Tut, tut.” 

“Was it the drink?” 

“Hush, now.” 

“Was_ it—” 

“I said to be quiet!” roared the 
knight. “If you are so determined 
to learn, you go on down those steps 
and you’ll come to a man. That’s 
all I’ll say. You’ll come to a man.” 
“Thank you,” said Lowry. “And 
now, would you mind telling me 
your name?” 

“Name? Why should I have a 
name. l am a knight, and I am full 
of ideals.” 

“But if I see you again I won’t 
recognize you.” 

“I said I am full of ideals!” 
“Well, what difference does that 
make? I am full of ideals, too.” He 
reached out and started to raise the 
fellow’s visor. The knight did not 
jerk away, but stood quite still. 
The visor went up. 

The suit was empty! 

And there was darkness. 

After a little while Lowry made 
another attempt to go up, but again 
it was futile; he almost fell through 
the void above him. He stood still, 
shivering. Did — did he have to go 
down there, after all? Down to — 
Swiftly he shook off the wild crav- 
ing to scream. He grew calm. 

There was something a little dif- 
ferent about these steps, he found; 
they gave out another sound, a hol- 
low sound, as though they were built 
of lumber; and unlike the others 
which had been, above, these were 
regular. After a very short descent 
he almost fell trying to reach a step 
UN— 3 



which was seemingly solid earth. 
Yes. He was on a flat expanse of 
earth! He could see nothing — 

Suddenly he turned and felt for 
the bottom step. It was still there. 
The one above it was still there. 
The one above that was still there. 
Maybe the stairs were all there once 
more! Perhaps he could again gain 
the top! But again he stumbled, for 
where there had been a landing of 
marble there was now a platform of 
wood with a railing about it and 
further ascent was impossible. He 
went down the steps again to the 
flat expanse of earth. 

' He had not seen the fellow before, 
mainly because the fellow was all 
dressed in black. All in blaclt. He 
wore a black slouch hat with a wide 
brim which almost covered the 
whole of his face, but was unable to 
hide the grossness of the features or 
the cruelty of the mouth; his power- 
ful but hunched shoulders were 
draped in a black cloak of ancient 
manufacture; his shoes had black 
buckles upon them. He was carry- 
ing a lantern which threw, at best, 
a feeble glow between himself and 
Lowry; this he set down and perched 
himself upon a wooden seat, talcing 
something long and snaky from un- 
der his arm. He then took out a. 
little black book and, lifting the lan- 
tern, peered intently at the pages. 

“Lowry?” 

“That is I.” 

“Huh! Frank fellow, aren’t you? 
Well, everybody knows better than 
to shilly-shally with me.” He spat 
loudly and looked back at the book. 
“Nice, black weather we’re having, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. I suppose so.” 

“How much do you weigh, 
Lowry?” 

“A hundred and ninety pounds.” 

“Hm-m-m. Hundred and ninety 
pounds.” He found a pencil and 
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scribbled a note in his book. Then 
he lifted the lantern high and took 
a long look at Lowry’s face and 
body. “Hm-m-m. No deformities.?” 
“I don’t think so.” 

“Hundred and ninety pounds and 
an ordinary neck. James Lowi-y, 
isn’t it.?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, we won’t be knowing each 
other veiy long, but that’s your 
trouble, not mine:^’ 

“What . . . what is your name?” 
“Jack. It’s really Jack Ketch, but 
you can call me Jack.” He spat 
loudly again. “If you want to do 
light by me and make it easy, why 
just put a pound note or two in your 
ixicket when you come up.” 

There was a certain odor of decay? 
about the fellow' — decay and dried 
blood — which made Lowry’s neck 
hair mount. “Why a pound note?” 
“Why not? I’ve got to eat same 
as you used to. I can make it 
pretty easy? or I can make it terrible 
bad. Now if y?ou want my advice, 
you’ll just pass over a pound note 
or two now and we can get down 
to business. I hate this waiting 
around. It’s all built there, and 
we’ll only get mixed up more if we 
keep delaying things and you’ll only 
worry about it. What do you say" 
to that?” 

“I ... I don’t know what you 
are talking about.” 

He raised the lantern and stared 
at Lowry. “Hm-m-m. And you 
look bright enough.” He set- the 
lantern back and took up the long, 
snaky thing from his lap. His 
coarse fingers became busy with it. 

Lowry felt terror begin its slow 
seep through him. Jack Ketch . 
That was a familiar name. But he 
was certain he had never seen this 
man before. Jack Ketch — 

Suddenly Lowry saw what the 
man was doing. That thing he had 



was a rope! And on it he was tying 
a hangman’s noose! 

And those steps. There were 
thirteen of them! And a platform 
at the top — a giillows! 

“No!” screamed Lowry. “You 
can’t do it! You have no reason to 
do it!” 

“Hey?! Hey% Lowry?! Jim Lowry! 
Come back here! Y’on can’t run 
away from me! You’ll never be able 
to rim away from me! Lowry — Jim 
Lowry' — ” 

The hangman’s boots were thud- 
ding behind him, and the whip of 
the cloak was like thunder. 

Lowry tried to catch himself on 
the brink of new steps, sensing 
rather than seeing them, but the 
steps were slippery' and he could not 
stop. He braced himself for the 
shock of striking those immediately 
below — 

But he struck nothing. 

Tumbling, twisting, turning, 
down, down, down through an inky 
void with the horror of falling, a 
lump of agony in his stomach. 
Down, down, down, down, through 
mists and the slashing branches of 
trees and mists again. 

And then Lowry' was h'ing in 
ooze,* with the feel of it squashy? be- 
tween his fingers and the smell of 
it dead and rotten. Somewhere 
something was moving in the black- 
ness. Brush was crackling and 
something was breathing hard and 
hot, something searching. 

As quietly as he could, Lowry 
crept away. It was too dark for 
anything to see him; if he could be 
silent — 

“Lowry! Jim Lowry!” 

Lowry pressed into the muck and 
lay still. 

“So you don’t think T can see you, 
Jim Lowry! Wait a moment. I 
have something for you.” 

Jack Ketch’s voice was growing 
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closer, and Lov/ry knew that while 
he could not see a thing, he must 
be plainly visible to Jack Ketch. 
Madly he leaped to his feet and 
floundered away; brush stung him 
and the half-submerged trunk of a 
tree tripped him and, knee-deepj he 
somehow kept on. 

“I can tell you where you can find 
your hat, Jim Lowry. I want to 
help you.” And there was a sound 
of spitting. “You can’t get aw'ay 
from me.” 

Lowry felt warm water up a.s high 
as his knees, with ooze beneath, and 
the steam of it smelled decayed. He 
hurried through it. 

“I’m trying to help you, Jim 
LowTy!” said Jack Ketch, seemingly 
closer now. “All I want to do is 
help you. I can tell you where to 
find your hat. Won’t you listen to 
me.?” 

Sick and weary, Lowry fell prone 
and pried himself out of the mud 
again and floundered on. 

“I don’t want to hurt you,” 
pleaded Jack Ketch’s voice. “I only 
v/ant to hang you!” He swore and 
spat. “That’s what a man gets for 
trying to help. Lowry! Come back 
here! I want to tell you where to 
find your hat!” 

The ground was hard under his 
feet now, and Lowry fled swiftly 
through the velvet dark. A mighty 
force abruptly smote him on the 
chest and knocked him flat and half 
drow'ned into a mauling suction of 
sand and sea, turning him swiftly 
and snatching at him and drag’ging 
him under and outward. He was 
drowning! 

He opened his mouth to scream 
a,nd choked upon the salt water; he 
was being held in the depths, and 
all around him was a greenish light, 
and he could see the silver bubbles 



of his own breath going up to the 
surface. 

Suddenly he was on top, sucking 
breath into his tortured body, 
breath which was half sea water. 
He coughed and retched and tried 
to cry for help. And then t!ie panic 
quieted in him and lie fouiul that 
he could stay afloat very easily. His 
breathing returned to normal as he 
tread water and he looked anxiously 
for Jack Ketch, but of the hangman 
there was no sign. Instead there 
was a long, jungle strand, a yellow 
beach bathed in white waves, green 
trees of gigantic size bending over 
"the sea. And the sky was blue and 
the sea was blue and there was no 
sound ill all this peaceful serenity. 
Lowry thankfully dragged in the 
beauty of the place and wondered 
at the comfortable wannth which 
spread through him. He eyed the 
beach again, but not for Jack Ketch; 
vagaiely now he remembered that he 
had lost something — ^that he had 
lost four hours. Somehow he had 
to find them despite all the warn- 
ings which he had been given; some- 
how he had to rearrange his memory 
so that he would know for certain — 

The darkness was settling once 
more and there came a wind, at first 
very low and then shrill, and the 
waves began to stir restlessly. He 
was beginning to feel tired. 

Suddenly he knew that there v/as 
something in the deep below which 
was going to strike up and snatch 
him down, that there were many 
black and awful things beyond de- 
scription which would haul him un- 
der and rend him apart. 

He began to swim toward the 
shore through the thickening dark. 
It took all his wits to keep from 
speeding in blind panic and to keep 
from dwelling upon the things which 
must be under him. There was a 
roaring in the air and a thunder of 
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breaking surf, and, looking closely 
across the waves, he saw great tow- 
ers of spume appearing and vanish- 
ing, water smashed to white frenzy 
on a jagged reef. He turned. He 
would be mashed beyond recogni- 
tion if he tried to land here, and yet 
he knew that he could not stay long- 
in this water, for at any moment 
now something would reach up, and 
gnash him in half. But he could 
not turn back, for the sea. seemed to 
be forcing him in upon the jagged 
black teeth which thrust up through 
the surf. Somewhere lightning bat- 
tered blue sheets at the world. But 
there was no thunder beyond that of 
the surf. He was being raised ten 
feet (’and dropped ten feet by the 
surging waves, and each time he was 
closer to the r«cks. He could not 
hear, he could not breathe. He wns 
caught in a trap of water, and if he 
did not drowm he would be smashed 
to a mangled mess. 

Something bumped against him 
and he recoiled. It bumped against 
him a second time and he glanced 
toward it. A piece of wood! But 
even as he seized upon it he knew 
that it wa,s of a peculiar design, and 
that he had no right to touch it. 

Just above the piece of wood he» 
sensed a presence. He looked up. 

He saw' a- book, held by a pair of 
hands. That was all. Just a hook 
and a pair of hands. 

“Now hold on tight,” said a some- 
what oily voice. “Everything is go- 
ing to be all right very soon. But 
you must hold on tight and close 
your eyes and not see anything and 
not hear anything but what I tell 
you to see and hear. Believe in me 
and do exactly as I tell you — ” 

The voice w'as getting faint and 
far aw'ay, but that was because 
Lowry’s weary face bad dropped 
into the soothing cushion of the wa- 



ter wdiile his hands, almost nejwe- 
less, still held the piece of wood. 

IV. 

“Come on, now. You’ll come 
around all right. A nice sleep in tlie 
jail will fix you up. Never did sec 
why men had to drink — Why, it’s 
Professor Low-ry!” 

The words came to him dimly, 
and the sensation of hands touching 
him at last reached his conscious- 
ness. He allowed himself to be 
helped from the wet pavement, feel- 
ing bruised and sore. 

The rain was blowing under the 
street light ih silver clouds which 
polished everything they touched; 
there was a damp, good smell in the 
night, a smell of growing and the re- 
birth of the soil. 

Old Billy Watkins, his dark 
poncho streaming, w'as standing be- 
side him, holding him up. Old Billy 
Watkins, who had been a young 
constable when Lowry was a kid 
and who had once arrested Txjwry 
for riding a bicycle on the sidew'alk 
and. again on the complaint that 
Lowry had broken a window’, and 
yet Old -Billy Watkins could hold up 
Jim Lowi-y, Atworthy professor 
now, and be respectful if a little 
startled. The white mustache was 
damped into strings and was, for a 
change, washed quite clean of to- 
bacco juice. 

“I wonder,” said LowTy in a. thick 
voice, “how long I have been lying 
there.” 

“Well, now, I would put it at 
about five minutes or maybe six 
minutes. I come along here about 
that long ago and I got clear up to 
Chapel Street before I recollected 
that I’d forgot to put a call in at 
the box dowrr here, and so I come 
back and here you was, lying on the 
sidewalk,” 
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“Don’t look for your hat" the hag whispered, “hecause if you do, ynn’II 
find it, and right heside it the four hours you lost. Then you’ll die—” 
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“What time is it?” 

“Well, I guess it’s pretty close to 
four. Sun be up pretty soon. Is 
your wife sick? I see some lights 
on in your house.” 

“No. No, Billy, I guess I’m the 
one that’s sick, I started out to 
take a walk — ” 

“Must’ve been unable to sleep. 
Now me, I find out a nice hot drink 
of milk is just about the thing to 
put a man to sleep. Are you feel- 
ing all riglit?” 

“Yes. Yes, I guess I feel all right 
now.” 

“Yon must have stumbled and 
fell. Y'ou got a bruise on your face 
and you seem to have lost your 
hat.” 

“Yes . . . yes, I guess I lost my 
hat. I must have stumbled. What 
street is this?” 

“Why, your street, of course. 
That’s your house right there, not 
thirty feet behind you. Here, I’ll 
help you up the steps, I heard tell 
you had one of them tropical dis- 
eases. Mrs. Chalmers’ maid was 
saying it wasn’t nothing bad, though. 
What you want to go running off into 
countries like that for with all them 
heathens, Jimmy — I mean. Professor 
Lowry?” 

“Oh — I guess it’s exciting.” 

“Yeah, I reckon it must be. Like 
my grandpap. Fighting Injuns all 
night and buildin’ railroads all day. 
Now, there you are. Want me to 
ring the bell for you, or have you — ” 
“No, the door’s open.” 

“Well, your missis took to lockin’ 
it while you was gone and I thought 
maybe she still did. You look pretty 
pale, Ji— professor. You sure I bet- 
ter not call Doe Chalmers for you?”- 
“No, I’m all right.” 

“Well, by golly, you don’t look all 
right. Well, jnaybe you know best. 
Good night.” 

“Good night, Billy.” 



With fascination he watched Old 
Billy Watkins go hobbling down the 
steps. But the walk was perfectly 
solid and Old Billy reached the street, 
turned back and waved and then 
went on up the avenue through the 
rain. 

Lowry opened the door and went 
in. Water formed a pool about his 
feet as he took off his coat. 

“Is that you, Jim?” 

“Yes, Mmy.” 

She leaned over the upper railing 
and then, drawing her robe about 
her, came swiftly down. “I’ve been 
half out of my mind. I was just 
about to call Tommy and have him 
come over so that we could look for 
you — Why-, you’re soaking wet! 
And you’ve got a bruise on your face! 
And what’s that on your hand?” 
Lowry looked down at his hand; 
there was another bruise there and a 
cut as though he had been pinched. 
He winced. “I fell, I guess.” 

“But where? You smell like . . . 
like seaweed.” 

A chill gripped him and, all con- 
cern, she threw down his coat and, 
regardless of the carpet, pulled him 
up the stairs. It was very cold in the 
old house and colder still m his room. 
She got his clothes off him and rolled 
him in between the covers and then 
wiped his face and hair with a towel. 

There was a taste of salt water on 
his lips and a string of words sound- 
ing in his brain: “Why, the bottom 

is at the top, of course!” 

“I should never have let you go 
out.” 

“Poor Mary. I’ve worried you.” 
“I’m not thinking about that. 
You’re liable to be very ill because of 
this. Why didn’t you come back 
when it first began to rain?” 
“Mary.” 

“Yes, Jim?” 

“I love you.” 
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She kissed him. 

“You know I’d never hurt you, 
Mary.” 

“Of course not, Jim.” 

“I think you’re good and loyal and 
beautiful, Mary.” 

“Hush. Go to sleep.” 

He closed his eyes, her hand sooth- 
ing upon his forehead. In a little 
while he slept. 

He awoke to the realization that 
there was something horribly wrong, 
as if something or someone was near 
at hand, ready to do a thing to him. 
He stared around the room, but there 
v/as nothing in it; the sun was shin- 
ing pleasantly upon the carpet and 
part of the wall, and somewhere out- 
side people were passing and talking, 
and a block or two away an impa- 
tient hand was heavy upon a horn 
button. 

It was Sunday and he ought to be 
thinking about going to church. He 
threw back the covers and stepped 
out of bed. His clothes were hung 
upon a chair, but the suit he had 
worn was smudged and spotted and 
muddy and would have to be cleaned 
before he could wear it again. 

“Mary!” 

She must be sleeping. He pulled 
a robe about him and went to the 
door of her room. She was lying 
with one arm flung out across the 
covers, her mouth parted a little and 
her hair forming a luminous cloud 
about her lovely face. She sth'red 
and opened her eyes. 

“Oh!” she said, av/ake. “I’ve over- 
slept and we’re late for church. I’ll 
have to get breakfast and — ” 

“No,” said Lowry. “You aren’t 
going to church.” 

“But, Jim — ” 

“You’ve earned a sleep. You just 
lie there and be lazy, for I’m certain 
you haven’t been in bed more than 
three or four hours.” 



“Well—” 

“I’ll keep up the family honor — 
and I’ll get something to eat at the 
diner. You turn over and sleep—” 
“My beauty sleep.” 

“You don’t need sleep to be beau- 
tiful.” He kissed her and then, clos- 
ing her door behind him, v/ent into 
his room and took out a dark suit. 

When he had bathed and dressed 
he tiptoed to her door again. 

“Jim,” she said sleepily, “there 
were some people coming over this 
afternoon. I wish you’d tell them 
that I don’t feel well or something. 
,I don’t want to go hustling about 
straightening up the house.” 

“As you will, darling.” 

“Tell me what the women wore„” 
she called after him. 

He was feeling almost sunny him- 
self when he walked down the porch 
steps. But on the last one he halted, 
afraid to step to the walk. It took 
him some time and the feeling that 
he was being observed by the pass- 
ers-by to make him move. But the 
walk was perfectly solid this morn- 
ing and, again with relief and near- 
sunniness, he strolled to the street, 
nodding to people as he passed them. 

The diner was nearly deserted 
and the blue-jowled short-order cook 
was having himself a cigarette and a 
Clip of coffee at the end of the 
counter. He scowled when he saw 
someone come in and then bright- 
ened upon discovering it was Lowry. 

“Well, professor! Haven’t seen 
you since you got back.” 

Lowry shook Mike’s soft, moist 
hand. “I’ve been pretty busy, I 
guess. Make it ham and eggs and 
coffee, Mike. And speed it up, will 
you ? I’m late for church .” 

“Bell hasn’t started to ring yet,” 
said Mike, and got busy with a fry- 
ing pan, gi’andly cracking the eggs 
with one hand. 
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“How’s it feel to be back among 
civilized people again?” asked Mike, 
putting the food down before Lowry. 

“I suppose so,” said Lowry, not 
listening. 

Mike, a little mystified, went back 
to his cup of coffee and lighted an- 
other smoke to sit broodingly, cup 
and cigarette both poised for use but 
momentarily forgotten; Mike shook 
his head as he gave the problem up 
and drank his coffee. 

Lowry ate slowly, mainly because 
his head was a tumult of thought: 
Tommy’s words kept passing 
through his mind and he could not 
wholly shake away the bleak fore- 
fodings Tommy had uttered, for it 
was unlike Tommy to jest with a 
man who was already worried. He 
had felt a gulf opening between them 
even as he and Tommy had talked; 
it was odd to seem strange and ill at 
ease with Tommy Williams. Why, 
he had even confided in Tommy that 
it had been he who had broken the 
window that time rvhen Billy Wat- 
kins had been unable to shake the 
alibi; and Tommy and he had once 
signed a boyish pledge in blood to 
be friends forever. 

Lowry had almost finished when 
he found that the food did not taster 
good to him; a slow’^ feeling of quiet 
fear was seeping through him. Of 
what, he wondered, could he be 
afraid? The place was suddenly suf- 
focating and he hurriedly reached for 
change to pay. As he placed a fifty- 
cent piece on the counter he caught 
a glimpse of the mirror between the 
coffee urns. There was his own face, 
bleak and haggard and — 

Through the mirror he saw that 
something was behind him! A blurry, 
awful something that was slowly 
creeping upon his back! 

He snapped around. 

There was nothing. 

He faced the mirror. 



There was nothing. 

“Forty cents.” said Mike. 

“What?” 

“What’sa matter? Are you sick 
or something? There wasn’t nothin’ 
wrong with them eggs, was there?” 

“No,” said Lowry. “No. There 
wasn’t anything wrong with the 
eggs” 

“You forgot your change!” Mike 
called after him. 

But Lowry was already on the 
sidewalk, striding swiftly away, uti- 
lizing every faculty to keep from run- 
ning, to keep from glancing over his 
shoulder, to fight down the frozen 
numbness which threatened to para- 
lyze him. 

“Hello, Jim.” 

He dodged and then, seeing that it 
was Tommy, felt a surge of elation. 
“Hello, Tommy.” 

“You look shaky, old man,” said 
Tommy. “You’d better take better 
care of that malaria or the old bugs 
will carve you hollow.” 

“I’m all right,” said Lowry, smil- 
ing. Tommy was evidently on his 
way to church for he was dressed in 
a dark suit and a dark topcoat. 
Tommy, thought Jim, was a remark- 
ably good-loo-king guy. 

“Did you take your pills on 
schedule?” 

“Pills?” 

“Quinine or whatever you are sup- 
posed to take.” 

“Well — no. But I’m all right. Lis- 
ten, Tommy, I don’t know when I’ve 
been so glad to see anybody.” 

Tommy grinned. “Glad to see 
you, Jim.” 

“We’ve been ' friends for a long 
time,” said Lowry. “How long is it 
now?” 

“Oh, about thirty-four years. 
Only don’t say it. W’hen one is as 
old as I am and still trying to act the 
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Beau Brummell, he doesn’t like to 
have his age get around.” 

“You going to church?” 

“Sure. And where else would I be 
going?” 

“Well — ■” Lowry shrugged and, 
for some reason, chuckled. 

“We’ve been meeting on that cor- 
ner, now, at about this time, for a 
long while,” said Tommy. “Where’s 
Mary?” 

“Oh, she didn’t get much sleep last 
night and she’s staying home today.” 
“I wish I had an excuse like that. 
Parson Bates is a baron among bores; 
I don’t think he’d ever heard of the 
Old Testament until I mentioned it 
to him at one of his wife’s endless 
teas.” 

“Tommy , . . Tommy, there’s 
something I want to ask you.” 

“Fire away, old top.” 

“Tommy, when I left you yester- 
day afternoon, it was about a quar- 
ter of three, wasn’t it?” 

“Just about, I should imagine.” 
“And I did leave, didn’t I?” 
“Certainly, you left,” replied 
Tommy, rather amused. 

“And I only had one drink?” 
“That’s right. Say, this thing is 
i-eally bothering you, isn’t it? Don’t 
try to hide anything from the old seer 
himself. What’s up?” 

“Tommy, I’ve lost four hours.” 
“Well! I’ve lost thirty-nine years.” 
“I mean it. Tommy. I’ve lost four 
hours and . . . and my hat.” 
Tommy laughed. 

“It’s not funny,” said Lowry. 
“Jim, when you look at me with 
those serious eyes of yours and tell 
me that you’re half out of your mind 
over a hat — well, it’s funny, that’s 
all. No offense.” 

“I’ve lost four hours. I don’t 
know what happened in them.” 
“Well — I suppose that would 
worry a fellow. But there are plenty 



of other hours and plenty of othei' 
hats. Forget it.” 

“I can’t. Tommy. Ever since I 
lost those four hours, things have 
been happening to me. Terrible 
things.” And very swiftly he 
sketched the events of the night just 
passed. 

“Down the stairs,” said Tommy, 
very sober now. “Yes. I get your 
point^ — and I get more than that.” 
“What’s it all about?” pleaded 
Lowry. 

Tommy walkeb quite a way in 
silence and then, seeing that they 
were nearing the crowd before the 
old church, stopped. “Jim, you 
won’t believe me.” 

“I’m about ready to believe any- 
thing.” 

“Remember what I told you yes- 
terday? About your article?” 

“You think- my article has some- 
thing to do with it?” 

“Yes. I believe it has. Jim, you 
took a very definite and even insult- 
ing stand upon a subject which has 
been dead for a hundred years at 
the very least.” 

“Insulting? To whom?” 

“To — Well, it’s hard to say, 
Jim, in a way that' you wouldn’t de- 
cry the moment it was uttered. I 
wouldn’t try to find your hat if I 
were you.” 

“But . . . but somehow I know 
that if I don’t find it this thing will 
drive me mad!” 

“Steady, now. Sometimes it’s 
even better to be mad than dead. 
Listen, Jim, those things you said 
you met — well, those are very defi- 
nitely representative of supernatural 
forces. Oh, I know you’ll object. 
Nobody believes in supernatural 
forces these days. All right. But 
you have met some of them. Not, 
of course, the real ones that might 
search you out — ” 
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“You mean devils and demons?” 
“That’s too specific.” 

“Then what do you mean?” 
“First Jebson. Then four hours 
and a hat. By the way, Jim, have 
you any marks on your person that 
you didn’t have when you were with 
me?” 

“Yes.” Jim pulled up his coat 
sleeve. 

“Hm-m-m. That’s very odd. 
That happens to be the footprint of 
a hare.” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, now, let’s forget this,” said 
Tommy. “Look, Jim. Yesterday I 
was feeling a little bit blue and I 
talked crossly about your article. 
Certainly, it went against the grain, 
for I would like to believe in the ac- 
tuality of such forces — they amuse 
me in a wmrld where amusement is 
far between. And now I am feeding 
these ideas of yours. Jim, believe 
me, if I can help you I shall. But 
all I can do is hinder if I put ideas 




into your mind. What you are suf- 
fering from is some kind of malarial 
kick-back that doctors have not be- 
fore noticed. It faded out your 
memory for a while and jmu wan- 
dered around and lost your hat. 
Now keep that firmly in mind. You 
lost your memory through malaria 
and you lost your hat while wan- 
dering. I’m your friend, and I’ll 
throw everything or’erboard before 
I’ll let it injure you. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

“Thanks — Tommy .” 

“See Dr. Chalmers and have him 
fill you full of quinine. I’ll stand 
by and keep an ej’’e on you so that 
you won’t wander off again. And 
I’ll do that for another purpose, as 
well. If you see anything, then I’ll 
see it, too. And maybe, from what 
I know of such things, I can keep 
any harm from befalling you.” 

“I hardly know what — ” 

“Don’t say anything. As much 
as anything, I’^'e been responsible 
for this with all my talk about de- 
mons and devils. I think too much 
of you, and I think too much of 
Mary to let anything hairpen. And 
— Jim.” 

“Yes?” 

“Look, Jim. You don’t think that 
I fed you a. drug or anything in that 
drink?” 

“No! I hadn’t even thought of 
such a thing!” 

“Well — I wondered. You know 
I’m your friend, don’t you, Jim?” 
“Yes. Of course I do. Otherwise 
I wouldn’t run the risk of telling you 
these things.” 

Tommy walked on with him to- 
ward the church. The bell was toll- 
ing, a black shadow moving in the 
belfry, and the rolling circles of 
sound came down to surround the 
nicely dressed people on the steps 
and draw them gently in. Jim 
Lowry looked up at the friendly old 
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structure; tlie leaves had not yet 
come out upon the ivy, so that great 
brown ropes went straggling across 
the gray stone; the stained ^yindows 
gleamed in the sunlight. But some- 
how he felt very much out of place 
here. Always it seemed to him that 
this was a sanctuary and a place of 
rest, but now — 

A WOMAN nudged against him in 
the crowd and he came to himself 
enough to see that it was the wife 
of Dean Hawkins. He remembered. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hawkins!” 

“Why, how do you do, Professor 
Lowry. Isn’t your wife with you 
today 

“That is what I wanted to say, 
Mrs. Hawkins. She is not feeling 
very well, and I believe she told you 
that she would be expecting you for 
tea this afternoon.” 

“Why, yes.” 

“She asked if she could beg off, 
Mrs. Hawkins.” 

“Perhaps I had better call and 
make sure she doesn’t need some- 
thing.” 

“No. All she needs is a little rest.” 

“Well, do tell her that I hope she 
will soon be feeling better.” 

“Yes, I shall,” said Lowry, and 
then lost touch with her in the aisle. 

Tommy usualty sat with Lowry 
and Mary, and, as usual, their sec- 
tion of the pew was reserved for 
them. Lowry slid into the seat and 
glanced around, nodding absently to 
those about who nodded to him. 

“She’s an awfid old frump,” said 
Tommy in a whisper. “No wonder 
Hawkins has dyspepsia. It’s a won- 
der she’d speak to you after the 
news.” 

“What news.?” whispered Lowry, 
barely turning toward Tommy. 

“Why, about you and Jebson. 
She and Mrs. Jebson are pals, and 
it’s all over the place now. It’s 



doubtful if she’d have called on 
Mary, anyway. I’m ruining my so- 
cial status sitting with you. It’s 
very funny, the way they carry on. 
As if you even felt bad about a fool 
like Jebson.” 

“I do feel bad. A little.” 

“Why? You’ve gotten a release 
from the sink of ennui. You’ll be 
free at last from teas. You don’t 
know when you are fortunate.” 
“What about Mary?” 

“Mary has been dying to travel 
with you, and now you can’t say 
‘no.’ If you weren’t taking it so 
hard, she would probably be giggling 
like a kid. Think of telling Mrs. 
Hawkins not to call! Why, can’t 
you see it, Jim? She kicked the 
Mrs. Hawkins straight in the teeth.” 
“We will sing,” said a distant 
voice, “Hymn No. 197.” 

The organ began to wheeze and 
complain, and everyone got up and 
dropped books and shuffled and 
coughed; then the nasal voice of 
Parson Bates cut through the scrape 
and din, the choir lifted tremulous 
wails and the service was on. 

Throughout the sermon, Lowry’s 
eyes were centered upon the back 
of Jebson’s head; not a particularly 
intent gaze, but one that was bro- 
ken now and then by Jebson’s twist- 
ing uncomfortably. However, Lowry 
was barely seeing Jebson at all, but, 
half lulled by Bates’ dreary rhythm, 
was adrift out of himself, casting 
restively about in search of an an 
answer. 

An answer. 

He knew he had to have an an- 
swer. 

He knew that if he did reach a.n 
answer — 

Four hours gone. And now he 
dimly realized that if he did not find 
them he was doomed, a.s Tommy 
had indirectly said, to future mad- 
ness. And yet he knew instinctively 
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and no matter how dimly, that he 
dared not hnd those four hours. No, 
be dared not. And yet he must! 

Il(' was oji his feet again, staring 
blankly at tlie hymn book and sing- 
ing more from memory than either 
the notes or the organ. And then 
he wasn't singing, but was oblivious 
of everything. 

Some soft substance had touched 
against his leg. 

He was afraid to look down. 

He looked down. 

There was nothing there. 

Dry -throated and trying not to 
shiver, he focused his gaze upon the 
book and picked up the hymn. He 
glanced at Tommy, but Tommy was 
crooning along in bis mellow^ bari- 
tone, unaware of anything at the 
moment but the glory of God. 

The congregation was seated and 
a plate went the rounds while Bates 
read some announcements for the 
week. Lowry tried not to look at 
bis feet and sought not to pull them 
up under the bench. He was grow- 
ing more and more tense, until he 
did not see how he could sit there 
longer. 

Something soft touched against 
his leg. 

And though he had been looking, 
straight at the spot — 

There was nothing! 

He clutched Tommy’s sleeve, and 
with a muttered, “Come with me,” 
got up and started up the aisle. lie 
knew that eyes were upon him, he 
knew that he dared not run, he 
knew that Tommy was staring at 
him in astonishment, but was fol- 
lov.'ing dutifully. 

Tun SUN was warm upon the 
street, and the few fresh leaves made 
sibilant music in the gentle wind. 
A kid in rags was sitting on the curb 
tossing a dime up and down that 
somebody bad given him for wiping 



off their shoes. The chaufl'ciir 
drowsed over the wheel of -Jebson’s 
ear, and up the street a sleepy 
groom held the horses of the ecccji- 
ti'ic Mrs. Lippincott, who always 
came in a surrey. The horses lazily 
swished their tails at the few flies 
and now and then .stamped. The 
headstones of the cemetery looked 
mellow and kind above the quiet 
mounds of reborn grass, and :m 
angel spread masonry wings over 
“Silas Jones, R. I. P.” There was 
the smell of fresh earth from a lawn 
which was being sodded, and the 
spice of willows from a nearby 
stream. 

Lowry’s pace slowed under the in- 
fluence of the day, for he felt bet- 
ter now out in the open, where he 
could see for some distance on every 
side. He decided not to tell Tommy, 
and Tommy was asking no ques- 
tions. 

But as they crossed the gleaming 
white pavement of High Street, 
something flickered in the corner of 
lx)wry’s eye. It was nothing vej-y 
positive, just an impression of some- 
thing dark and round traveling 
along beside him. He jerked his 
head to stare at it — but there was 
nothing there. He glanced up to 
see if it could have been the shadow 
of a bird but, aside from some .spar- 
rows foraging in the street, there 
were no birds. He felt the tension 
begin to grow in him again. 

Again he caught the faintest 
glimpse- of it, but once more it van- 
ished under scrutiny. And yet, as 
soon as he turned his head front, he 
could sense it once more. 

Just the merest blob of darkness, 
very small. 

A third time he tried to .see it, 
and a third time it was gone. 

“Tommy.” 

“Yes?” ' 

“Look, You’re going to think I'm- 
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nuts. Something touched my leg in 
church and there wasn’t anything 
there. Something is coming along 
beside me now. I can’t see it clearly, 
and it vanishes when I look at it. 
What is it.?” 

“I don’t see anything,” said 
Tommy, muffling his alarm. ^‘Prob- 
ably just some sun in your eye.” 

“Yes,” .said Lowry. “Yes, that’s 
it! Just some sun in my ey'e.” 

But the merest spot of shadow, 
so near as he could tell, or whatever 
it might be, followed slowly. He in- 
creased his stride, and it came, too. 
He slowed in an attempt to let the 
thing get ahead of him, so that he 
could find out what it was. But it 
also slowed. 

He could feel the tension growing. 

“You’d better not say anything 
about this to Mary.” 

“I won’t,” promised Tommy. 

“I don’t want to worry her. Last 
night I know I did. But you won’t 
woiTy her with any of this, will 
you.? 

“Of course not,” said Tommy. 

“You’d better stay over at our 
house tonight.” 

“If you think you’ll need me.” 

“I ... I don’t know,” said 
Lov/ry miserably. 

They walked on, and Lowry kept 
edging away from the thing he could 
almost see, so that he almost made 
Tommy walk in the gutter. He was 
deadly afraid that it would touch 
him again, for he felt that if it did 
he woidd go half mad. 

“Tommy.” 

“Yes.” ‘ 

“Will you walk on my right.?” 

“Sure.” 

And then Lowry could bai-ely get 
an impression of it from out the cor- 
ner of his left eye. His throat was 
choked as if with emery dust. 

When they came to the walk be- 
fore Lowry’s house they paused. 



“No word of this to Mary,” said 
Lowry. 

“Naturally not.” 

“You’ll stay for dinner and for 
the night, won’t you?” 

“As you will,” smiled Tommy. 

They went up the steps and into 
the hall, and at the sound of their 
entrance Mary came out of the liv- 
ing room and threw her arms about 
Lowry’s neck and kissed him. “Well! 
So you’ve been to church, you old 
heathen. Hello, Tommy.” 

He took her extended hand. 
“Mary, as lovely as ever.” 

“Don’t let the current sweetheart 
hear you say that,” said Mary. 
“Staying for dinner, I hope.?” 

“I hope.” 

“Good. Now you boys go take 
off your coats and hats and come in 
here and tell me what Mrs, Haw- 
kins looked like when I forbade her 
to come to tea.” 

“She looked awful,” said Tommy. 
“Like she had always smelled a dead 
cheese in this place, anyway.” 

They chattered on while Lowy 
stood near the cold fireplace. As 
long as there was very deep shadow 
he found he could not get glimpses 
of the thing. That is, not at first. 
But when he would turn his head 
it would briefly seem to appear in 
the middle of the room. Now and 
then he tried to catch it napping, 
but each time it swiftly scuttled 
back. He attempted to turn his 
head slowly so as to lead up on it, 
but then, too, it kept just out of 
sight. 

He felt that if he could only find 
out what it was he would feel all 
right about it, no matter what it 
was. But until he saw it — He 
shuddered with dread at the thought 
of it touching him again. 

“Why, Jim!” said Mary, breaking 
off her conversation with Tommy. 
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“You’re shivering again.” She put 
her hand upon his arm and led him 
toward the door. “Now you go 
riglit upstairs and take ten grains 
of quinine and then lie down for a 
little nap. Tommy will help me put 
the dinner on and keep me com- 
pany, won’t you. Tommy 

“Anything for a friend,” said 
Tommy. 

It made Jim vaguely uneasy to 
leave them together. But, then. 
Tommy must ha^'e been here many 
times while he was gone in just as 
innocent a capacity. What was 
wrong with him? To think that 
way about Tommy! About his best 
and really only friend? He started 
up the stairs. 

And step by step the “thing” 
jumped along ndth him. He pressed 
himself against the wall to avoid 
any possibility of contact with it, 
but the presence of the wall, barring 
any dodge he might make, made 
him feel e^'en more nervous. 

What was the thing, anyhow? 

Why was it tagging him? 

What would it do to him? 

What would make it go away? 

He shivered again. 

In his room he found his quinine 
and, taking it to the bath to get a 
glass of water, was accompanied by 
the “.thing.” He could see it very 
indistinctly against the white tile. 
And then he grew cunning. He 
guided it by slowly turning his head, 
and then, springing sideways and 
out the door, he banged the door be- 
hind him. He felt belter as he 
downed the quinine and water. For 
a moment he had the inane notion 
that he ought to go and tell Mary 
not to open this door, but then, of 
course, it wmiild be a much better 
idea to lock it. He found a key in 
a bedroom door and carried it to the 
bath. In a moment the lock clicked 
home. He almost laughed aloud. 



and then caught himself up. That 
wouldn’t do. Whatever the thing 
was, it was perfectly explainable. 
Something wn-ong with his eyes, that 
was all. It Avas just malaria. Some- 
thing the doctors hadn’t discovered 
about jt. 

He went to his bedroom and took 
off his jacket and stretched out on 
his bed. The w^arm air from the 
open window was very soothing, and 
in a. little wdiile he drifted off into a 
cpiiet sleep, untroubled by dreams. 

Some three hours later he roused 
himself. The sun was shining upon 
his face and he felt too warm. 
Downstairs he heard Mary calling 
to him that dinner was ready. 
Wasn’t dinner a little late for Sun- 
day? It must be nearly four, ac- 
cording to the sun. 

He got up, yawming and stretch- 
ing and feeling much better for his 
rest; he felt good about something 
he had done, but he could not quite 
remember, in his half-awake state, 
just what it w'as. 

The pleasant sound of very high, 
musical laughter came to him, and 
for a moment he thought it was 
Mary. But then he knew' that it 
^ could not be, for Alary had a low^, 
husky laugh that made him feel 
warm and comfortable inside, and 
this laugh — there w’as something un- 
earthly about it. Hadn’t he heard 
it before? 

He leaped up and opened the hall 
door, but it was not coming fi'oni 
downstairs. He went to the window 
and looked out, but there wasn’t 
anyone on the walk or in the yard. 
Where was the laughter coming 
from? What w'as it that was laugh- 
ing? 

And then he saw a movement as 
though something had run down the 
wall to get behind him. He whirled. 
There was a flurry as if something 
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had dived behind him again. He 
spun around. 

But it was to no avail. And the 
thing he had so carefully locked 
away was still with him — and the 
thing was the source of the laugh- 
ter. 

What a mad laugh it was! 

He felt very tired. Best to ignore 
it, v.'hatever it was; best to walk 
around and not hear and not see it; 
best to pretend that it wasn’t there 
at all. Would Mary and Tommy 
hear it.^ 

Resignedly he v/ent to the bath- 
room and washed. 

“Jim? Jim, you old ox, aren’t ' 
you ever coming down?” 

“Coming, Mary.” He’d better 
not appear too shaken. 

V/hen he entered the dining room 
the table was spread with brigiit 
crystal and silver and china, and a 
big capon was steaming away on a 
platter flanked by ma.shed potatoes 
and green peas. 

“Well, sir! You look better,” said 
Tommy. 

“He didn’t get any sleep last 
night,” said Mary. “Come, Jim, 
m’la.d, up v/itli the tools and carve 
away.” 

He sat down at the head of the 
laoard, and Tommy s.at at hi.s right. 
He looked down the table at Mary 
and smiled. How beautiful was this 
wdfe of his, and how tingly she 
made him feel when she looked at 
him that way. To think he would 
w'onder about whether she loved him 
or not! No woman could look at 
a man that way unless she truly 
loved him. 

He picked up the knife and carv- 
ing fork and started to pin down 
the capon. Tiien, suddenly, the 
knife v.^as shaking so that he could 
not hold it. There was a clatter as 
it fell against duna. 



Just a shrill, musical laugh just 
behind him! 

“Tommy,” he said, trying to 
speak distinctly, “Tommy, would 
you mind doing the honors? I guess 
I’m pretty shaky.” 

Mary w'as instantly concerned, 
but somehow Jim passed it off. 
Tommy went to v/ork on the capon 
and Mary served up the vegetables 
— stealing quiet glances of wonder 
at Jim. Then everything was all 
served and they were ready to Wj- 
gin. 

“Some chicken,” said Tommy. 

“Ought to be, what it cost!” said 
Mary. “The price of food can’t go 
any higher and still let the clouds 
go by.” 

“Yeah,” said Tommy in a slow 
drawl, “and wages stay the same. 
That is what is known as economic 
progress — ^get everything so high 
that nobody can buy so that there 
will be surplus which the govern- 
ment can buy and throw av/ay so 
that the taxpayer will have less 
money with which to buy higher- 
priced goods. Yes, we’ve certainly 
improved civilization since the days 
when we lived in caves.” 

Maiy laughed and, shockingly, 
the thing laughed, too, behind Jim. 
But it was an accidental combining, 
for a moment later, at a serious 
statement from Tommy, it laughed 
again. 

Jim had picked up knife and fork 
two or three times. But another 
strange thing was occurring. Each 
time he started to touch his plate it 
moved. Not very much, just a lit- 
tle. A .sort of easy, circular motion 
which ceased as soon as he did not 
choose to touch it again; but when 
he did, it did. Very carefully he 
found cause to help himself to more 
gi’avy, and then, swiftly, glanced 
under the cloth and the pad. But 
there was nothing wrong. He put 
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back the plate anti once more ad- 
dressed himself to it. Once more 
it moved. 

He felt ill. 

“Would . . . would you two 
please excuse me? T . , .1 guess 
I don’t feel veiy well.” 

“Jim!” 

“Better let me send for a doctor,” 
said Tommy. “You look very 
white.” 

“No. No, I’m all right. Just let 
me lie down for a little while.” 

“I’ll keep your dinner warm,” said 
Mary. 

“It was such a good dinner, too,” 
said Lowry with a sad grin. “Don’t 
worry about me. Just go ahead.” 

And then the laughter sounded 
again, higher and shriller, and the 
dark shadow scuttled along beside 
him as he hurried through the door 
and back to his bed. He flung him- 
self down. And then, thinking bet- 
ter of it, he leaped up and shot home 
the bolt. Again he lay down, but 
he found he did not have sufficient 
control over himself. Tight-throated 
and half sick, he began to pace a 
narrow circle around his room. 

V. 

A cnocK downstairs struck eleven 
in long, slow strokes. Lowry, face 
down upon his bed, stirred uneasily 
and came up through the kindly 
oblivion of a doze. He woke to the 
realization that something horrible 
was about to happen to him, but, 
lying for a wffiile in stupor, pushing- 
back the frontiers of his conscious- 
ness, he picked up memory after 
memory, inspected it and cast it 
aside. No, no one of these things 
had any bearing on his present con- 
dition, there was nothing that he 
knew about which might have 
caused — 



A shrill tinkle of laughter reached 
him. 

He came up quivering in every 
muscle anti saw the thing scurry 
around the bottom of his bed and 
get out of sight. If only he could 
get a full glimpse of it! 

There was paper rattling some- 
where, stirred the warm night 
breeze, as though something in the 
room was sorting out his letters. 
And though the room seemed empty 
to him, after a little a single sheet, 
tlrifting on the air, came fluttering 
down to the carpet by his feet. He 
stared at it, afraid to pick it up. 
He could see writing upon it. Fi- 
nally his curiosity overcame his fear, 
and he opened it and tried to read. 
But it was written in some ancient, 
incomprehensible script that blurred 
and ran together. The only thing 
legible was a time, and he could 
not even be sure of that. 

“. . . 11:30 to . . 

He peered into the shadows of the 
room, but aside from what had 
dived under his bed he w-as appar- 
ently alone. Had this thing come 
floating in with the wind? 

Eleven thirty? Was this a bid 
for an appointment somewhere? To- 
, night? He shuddered at the thought 
of going forth again. But, still, 
wasn’t it possible that he might 
have a friend somew'here who was 
volunteering to help him find his 
four hours? And tonight he would 
be wary and step down no steps 
which he did not know had some- 
thing solid at the bottom. 

He got up, and instantly the lit- 
tle dark thing got behind him, per- 
mitting him only the slightest of 
glimpses. Within him he could feel 
a new sensation rising, a. nervous an- 
ger of the kind men feel in remem- 
bering times when they have sliown 
cowardice. 

For he knew very clearly tliat he 
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wa.s being a coward. lie w^a.s let- 
ting these things drag the reason out 
of his mind without even offering 
to combat them; he was being thrust 
about like a scarecrow in a hurri- 
cane, and the things were laughing 
at him, perhaps even pitying him! 
His fists clenched into hard ham- 
mers; God knows he had never been 
found lacking in courage before, why 
should he cower like a sniveling cur 
and allow all things to steamroller 
liira.? His jaws were tight, and he 
felt his heart lunging inside him, and 
he ached to join in wild battle and 
put down forever the forces which 
were seeking to destroy him. 

He took a topcoat from the closet 
and slipped into it. From a drawer 
he drew a Colt .38 and pocketed it. 
Into his other pocket he put a flash- 
light. He was through being a cow- 
ard about this. He would meet his 
ghosts and batter them -down. 

Eleven thirty.? Certainly some- 
thing vrould lead him to the rendez- 
vous. Perhaps something was wait- 
ing for him out in the street now. 

The high laughter tinkled again, 
and he spun around and sought to 
kick the dark object, but again it 
eluded him. Never mind — ^he vrould 
deal with that later. 

Quietly he slipped out of his 
room. Mary’s light was off, and her 
door was closed. There was no use 
disturbing her. Tommy must be in 
the guest room at the head of the 
stairs, for the. door there was slightly 
ajar. Masking the flashlight with 
his fingers so that a small segment 
of its light played upon the bed, he 
looked at Tommy. Without his 
cynically twisted grin, Tommy v/as 
really a very beautiful fellow', 
thought LowT-y. And Tommy, in 
sleep, looked as innocent as a choir 
boy. Lowry crept down the stairs 
and out the front door, to stand in 
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the shadow of the poreh and stare 
at the walk. 

It was w'arm tonight, and what 
little breeze there was whispered 
faintly and sweetly across the lawns. 
The moon w'as nearly full and rode 
in a clear sky, from which it had 
jealously blotted the smaller stars. 

Lowry went down the middle of 
the steps and dared the walk to open 
up. It did not. xilmost smiling 
over this small triumph, he reached 
the street and cast about him. 
Eleven thirty wms not here, but he 
w'as almost certain that if he was 
gxpected there would be a guide. 

The little dark thing flicked about 
his legs, and 'the laughter sounded, 
gently as a child’s. Loway nerved 
himself to listen to it. 

Tonight he would not cower and 
run away. These things had been 
strange to him before, but they were 
not strange to him now. Something 
would come to lead him, and he 
would be brave and carrv out — 

“Jim!” 

He saw Tommy silhouetted in an 
upstairs window. 

“Jim! Where are you going?” 

But there was something moving 
under a tree ahead and it was beck- 
oning to him. 

“Jim! At least wait until I give 
you your hat!” 

He felt a cold shudder race over 
him. The thing was beckoning more 
strenuously, and he sped toward it. 

At first he could not make out 
what it was, so deep was the moon 
shadow there. But in a moment he 
saw that it was a cassocked little 
figure not more than four feet high, 
with a nearly luminous bald head. 
Beads and a cross hung about its 
neck, and crude leather sandals ex- 
posed its toes. 

“You received my message?” 

“Yes. Where ai*e we going?” 
asked Lmvry. 
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“You know as well as I do, don’t 

‘1 *9 

you r 
“No.” 

“WelI-!-i-l — You know me, don’t 
you?” 

IiOV/.ry looked at 1dm more closely. 
There seemetl to oe an intangible 
quality to this little monk, as if he 
v/as lacking .substance. And then 
Ijowry found that he could see 
through him and behold the tree 
trunk and the moon-bathed curb. 

“I am Sebastian. You turned me 
cut of my tomb about six years ago. 
Don’t you remember?” 

“The cliu)‘ch tombs of Chezetol!” 
“Ah, you do remember. But do 
not think I am angry. I am a very 
humble fellow, and I am never an- 
gry, and if 1 have to wander now 
without a home, and if my body was 
the dust which your diggers’ spades 
broke, I still am not angry. I am 
a, very humble person.” And, in- 
deed, he was almost cringing. But 
still there wa.s a certain sly way he 
cast his eyes sideways at Jim that 
made one wonder. “I had been ly- 
ing there for three hundred years, 
and you, thinking it was an old Az- 
tec ruin because of the Aztec sym- 
bols on the stones which had been 
converted to its con.stmction, dug 
me up. Where is my belt?” 

“Your belt?” 

“Yes, my beautiful golden belt. 
You picked it up and turned to your 
guide and said, ‘What’s this? A gold 
belt marked vrith the symbols of the 
Catholic Church! I thought this 
was an Aztec ruin. A week’s dig- 
ging for nothing ljut a golden belt.’ ” 
“It i.s in the college museum.” 

“T was a little hurt about it,” said 
Sebastian sadly. “ ‘ — for nothing 
but a golden belt.’ I li'Ked it be- 
cause I made it, you see, and we 
thought it was very beautiful. We 
converted Razchytl to Christianity, 
and then we took his gold and made 



sacred vessels of it, and when he 
died on the mining gangs we even 
went so far as to bury him with a 
golden cross. May I have my !>elt?” 
“I can’t get it for you now.” 

“Oh, yes, you must. Otherwise I 
won’t go with you and show you.” 
“Show me what?” 

“Where you spent your four 
hours.” 

Lowry pondered for a little while 
and then nodded. “All right. We’ll 
get your belt. Come with me.” 

Lowry walked swiftly up tlie 
street, the little dark shadow just 
behind the range of his eye to tlie 
left, Sebastian a< step behind upon 
his right. Sebastian’s crude slippers 
made no sound upon the pavement. 

It was a very short distance to the 
building which housed the museum, 
and Lowry was soon fumbling for 
his keys. The door opened into the 
blackness, but Lowry knew the place 
by heart and did not turn on his 
light until he was near the case 
which held the golden belt. He 
fumbled for more keys and, switch- 
ing on his flash, started to fit one. 
He stopped. He played hi.s light 
upon the objects within. The belt 
was gone! 

Nervously he turned to Seba.stbm. 
“The belt isn’t here. They must 
have sold it to another museum 
while I was gone.” 

Sebastian’s head was cast down. 
“It is gone, then. And I shall never 
get it back — but I am not angry. 
I am a very humble person. 1 am 
never angry. Good-by, Sehor 
Lowry.” 

“lAait! I’ll try to get yoiir belt 
back. I’ll buy it back and put it 
somewhere where you can find it!” 
Sebastian paused at the door and 
then dodged aside. A beam of light 
stabbed dovm the aisle. It was Ter- 
ence, the college watchman. 
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“Who is in here?” cried Terence, 
trying to make his voice sound very 
brave. . 

“It is I,” said Lowry, mdving into 
the path of the light and blinking at 
its source. 

- “Oh. Professor Lowry! Sure, 
and you gave me an awful scare 
there for a moment. This is no time 
to be tinkering around with them 
trinkets.” 

“I was doing some research,” said 
Lowry. “I needed a certain inscrip- 
tion for a class lecture tomorrow.” 
“Did j'ou find it?” 

“No. It isn’t here any more. 1 
suppose they’ve sold it.” 

“Jebson would sell his own 
mother. Professor Lowiy, and I 
mean what I say. He’s cut my pay, 
that’s what he’s done. I was ter- 
ribly sorry to hear what he did to 
you. I thought that was a pretty 
gooil article you wrote, too.” 

“Thank yon,” said Lowry, moving 
to the door, panicky lest Sebastian 
be frightened away. 

“Course yon laid it on a bit -thick. 
Professor Lowry. Now, in the old 
counti-y I could show you people 
that could tell you about having met 
a lot of things they couldn’t explain. 
It ain’t healthy to go around beg- 
ging the demons to smash you.” 
“Yes. Yes, I’m sure it isn’t. I’ve 
got to be going, Terence, but if 
you’d like to drop around to my of- 
fice some afternoon when you get 
up, I’d be glad to hear about your 
evidence.” 

“Thank you, Professor Lowry. 
Thank you. That I will.” 

“Good night, Terence.” 

“Goo<I night. Professor Lowry.” 
Lowry walked swiftly toward the 
deepest shade of the street, and 
when he was sure he was out of 
Terence’s sight he began to cast 
around for some sign of Sebastian. 
But all he could glimpse was the 



occasional flick of the dark object 
which traveled with him. 

When he ha<l searched around and 
about' for nearly twenty minutes, a 
low call reached him. And there 
was Sebastian hiding by a bush. 

"Uh,” said Lowry in relief. “I 
hoped you hadn’t gone. I wanted 
to tell you that -if you would wait 
awhile I would buy back the golden 
belt.” 

“I am not angry/’ said Sebastian. 
“But you want your belt, don’t 
you?” 

“It would please me very much. 
It was such a pretty belt. I made 
it with my own hands with many 
humble prayers to God, and though 
the metal is heathen the work was 
the work of love.” 

“You shall have your belt. But 
tonight you must take me to the 
place where I can find the four 
hours.” 

“You are determined to find 
them, then?” 

“I am.” 

“Jim Lowry, I rvonder if you 
know what it will cost to find them.” 
“Whatever the cost, I intend to 
do so.” 

“You are brave tonight.” 

“Not brave. I know what I must 
do, that is all.” 

“Jim Lowry, last night you met 
some things.” 

“Yes.” 

“Those things were all working on 
your side. They were the forces of 
good. You did not lose your four 
hours to them, Jim Lowry. Nor to 
me.” 

“I must find them.” 

“You could not conceive the 
forces of the other side. You could 
not conceive so much pain and ter- 
ror and evil. If you are to find 
those four hours you must be pre- 
pared to face those other forces.” 
“1 must find them.” 
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AhuvB the hook, he sensed a presence. “Maw just hold an tight 
said a somewhat nily voice, “and everything will he ail right — 
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“Then, Jim I-owry, have faith in 
me and 1 sliai! show yon part of the 
way. The rest of the way you must 
go alone.” 

“Lead jpk! I shall follow.” 

Sebastian's delicate little hand 
made the sign of the cross upon the 
air and then moved out to ijoint 
an upwaial way. Lowry found that 
he was upon a smoothly blue road- 
way which wound upward and on- 
ward as though to the moon itself. 

Sebastian gi'ipped his beads and 
began to walk. Lowry glanced 
axound him, but for all he searched, 
he could not find tife small black 
object, nor could he hear its laugli- 
ter — if it was the source of that 
laughter. 

'I'hey went a long way, past 
spreading, fields and little clusters of 
sleeping houses. Once a thing with 
Isowed head and hidden face {lassed 
them, going down with slow and 
weary steps, but Lowry could not 
understand what it was. 

The way began to be broken as 
though it had once consisted of steps 
which had disintegrated to rabble; 
tufts of grass began to be more fre- 
ipient in the cracks, showing that 
the way was little used. Ahead, a 
•smoky outline of mountains took 
.slow form and then it seemed to 
Imwry tliat they had come upon 
them swiftly. The road began to 
writhe and dip on hillsides, lurch- 
ing out and then standing almost on 
edge toward the inside, as thoiigli 
earthquakes and avalanches had 
here been steadily at work. And 
even as they passed over it, it occa- 
sionally trembled, and once, with a 
sigh winch ended in a roar, a whole 
section of it went out behind them, 
leaving a, void. Lowry began to 
worry about ever being able to get 
back. 

“It gets more difficult now,” said 



Sebastian. “Have you ever climbed 
mountains.” 

“Not often.” 

“Well — you look strong enough.” 

Sebastian headed off at right an- 
gles to the dwindling road and 
walked easily up a nearly vertical 
cliff. Lowry reached up and found 
to his astonishment that although 
the cliff had looked very high at 
first, it was only eight or nine feet 
and he ascended easily. For a way, 
then, they walked along its rim,- and 
the road fell swiftly away until it 
was less than a white string. The 
wind was a little stronger up here, 
but it was still warm, and the moon 
was friendly. There seemed to be 
good cause for them to be as un- 
seen as possible, for now Sebastian 
was pressing back against yet an- 
other cliff, one which really was 
high. 

“It is a little worse now,” said 
Sebastian. “Be very careful.” 

They had come to the end of both 
cliffs, and here a right-angle turn 
folded away fi'om them, offering 
only rough stone to their cpiesting 
touch. 

Lowry looked down and felt 
slightly ill. He disliked, height no 
more than another man, but the 
cliff here pitched oft’ forever and was 
consecutive in his sight, so that he 
could visualize falling through that 
space. Far, far down a small stream, 
like a, piece of bright wire, wound 
its way through a rocky gorge, and 
Iiere and there on the vertical face, 
trees, diminutive with distance, jut- 
ted out like staying hands. Seba.s- 
tian had gone on around the turn. 
Lowry reached, and then reached 
again, but he could find no purchase. 

Leaning fai* out, he saw a ledge. 
Tt seemed to him that if he could 
half fall and reach at the same time, 
he could grip it. He leaned out, he 
snatched wildly. He had hold of the 
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ledge, and his legs were being pulled 
at by the drop below. 

“Work along/' said Sebastian. 

Lowry inched himself along. It 
was very hard to keep hold of the 
ledge, for it was rough and hurt his 
hands and sloped a trifle outward. 
He tried to see Sebastian, but he 
could not because of his own arm. 
He began to be weary, and a nausea 
of terror came into him, as though 
something was staring at him, ready 
to pry him loose. He stared up at 
the ledge. 

A CHEAT splotch of black %vas hov- 
ering there, and two large eyes 
peered luminously down with ma- 
levolence! 

Lowry glanced dov/n and saw 
emptiness under him. 

There was a gentle, purring sound, 
and the dark object loomed higher. 
Something began slowly to pry Low- 
ry’s fingers off the ledge. 

“Sebastian!” 

There was no answer from the 
monk. 

‘'Sebastian!” 

The purring over his head grew 
louder and more pleased. 

One hand was almost loose, and 
then it was loose! Lowry dangled 
in .space as the thing began slowly 
and contentedly to loosen his left 
hand. He remembered the gun and 
snatched it from his pocket and 
pointed it up. 

The eyes did not change. The 
purring was softer. Suddenly Lowry 
was aware of a reason he could not 
pronounce that he must not shoot. 
To do so would bring a whole pack 
down upon him, and it was doubt- 
ful if his bullets would take any ef- 
fect. His left hand came free and 
he sv/ooped av/ay from the ledge 
with the air screaming past his face 
and up his nose, and the greedy, 
dark drowning him. 



He was aware of stars and the 
moon all mingled in a spinning 
dance, and the cliff side rolling up- 
ward at incredible speed, and the 
bright wire of the stream but little 
closer than it had been when he had 
first begun to fall. 

He had no memory of landing. 
He was lying on a surface so smooth 
that it was nearly metallic. Stunned, 
he got to his knees and stared over 
the edge of this second ledge, to find 
that the stream was still down there, 
but that his fall had evidently been 
broken by trees. 

Where was Sebastian? 

He looked up but could find no 
sign of the thing wdiich had pried 
him loose. He looked to the right 
and left, but he could discover no 
descent from this place. Pressing 
against the cliff, he edged along. 
There were small caves here whose 
dark mouths held things he could 
sense but dimly. He knew he must 
not enter them. But still — still, how 
else could he ever get down? 

One cave was larger than the rest, 
and though his i*esoIution had ebbed 
considerably, he knew that he must 
go in. On hands and knees he crept 
over the lip, and his hands met a 
furry something which made him 
leap back. Something struck him 
lightly from behind and drove him 
to his knees once more. , The floor 
of this place was furry, all of it, dry 
and ticklish to the touch. 

A deep, unconcerned voice, said, 
“Go along ahead of me, please.” 

He dared not look back at the 
speaker, whatever it w'as. He got 
up and went along. There were 
great flat ledges in the place over 
which he stumbled now and then. 
Evidently he had lost his flashlight, 
but he would have been afraid to 
have used it. There was something 
awful in this place, something he 
could not define, but v/hich waited 
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in patient stillness for him perhaps 
around the next bend, perhaps 
around the one after that — He 
came up against a rough wall which 
bruised him. 

“Please go along,” said the voice 
behind him in a boi’ed fashion. 

“Where . . . where is Sebas- 

tian.?” he ventured. 

“You are not with them now. 
You are with us. Be as little trou- 
ble as you can, for we have a sur- 
prise waiting for you down one of 
these tunnels. The opening, you 
poor fool, is on your right. Don’t 
you remember?” 

“I . . . I’ve never been here be- 
fore.?” 

“Oh^ yes, you have. Oh, yes, in- 
deed, you have. Hasn’t he?” 

“Certainly he has,” said another 
voice at hand. 

“Many, many times.” 

“Oh, not many,” said the other 
voice. “About three times is -all. 
That is, right here in this place.” 

“Go along,” yawned the first 
voice. 

It was all he could do to force 
his legs to work. Something unut- 
terably horrible was waiting for him, 
something he dared not approach, 
something which, if he saw it, would 
drive him mad! 

“You belong to us, now, so go 
right along.” 

“What are jmu going to do with 
me?” 

“You'll, find out.” 

There was an incline under his 
•feet, and at each step things seemed 
to wake beneath his feet and go 
slithering away, nearly tripping him, 
sometimes curling about his ankles, 
sometimes striking hard against him. 

Thd incline was very long, and 
there was blackness at its bottom. 
He must not go down here! He 
must not go down here! He had to 
turn back while thei’e was yet time! 
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“Go along,” said the bored voices. 
“You are ours now.” 

Ahead there was only stillness. 
Ahead — • Lowry sank down on the 
ramp, too ill and weak to go on, too 
terrified of what lay just ahead to 
take another step. Everything was 
spinning and things were howling at 
him. 

And then he heard Sebastian’s 
quiet little voice speaking long, mo- 
notonous sentences in Latin. 

Sebastian! 

Lowry pulled himself up and 
s];aggered on toward the sound. He 
was not sure but what the way had 
forked and that he had taken an- 
other route down. He was not sure 
of anything but Sebastian’s voice. 

He rounded a corner and blinked 
in a subdued light which came from 
a stained window high up. This 
place was mainly shadows and dust, 
but little by little he made out other 
things. There were seven bulls, 
carved from stone, all along a high 
ledge; and each bull had one hoof 
poised upon a round ball as his in- 
curious stone ej^es regarded the 
scene below. 

The floor was very slippery, so^ 
thjat it was hard to sta.nd, and 
Lowry hung hard upon a filthy dra- 
pery on his right. 

The room was full of people, half 
of them men, half of them women, 
with pebastian standing at a tiny 
altar a' little above their heads. Se- 
bastian’s graceful hands were mak^ 
ing slow, \artistic motions over the 
heads, andXhis eyes were raised up- 
ward to meeLthe rays which came 
down from theTiigh window. A gi- 
gantic book was opm before him, 
and a cross and sacrea ring lay upon 
it to hold its place. And around 
him, in a wide circle, filed the 
women. 

They were lovely women, all 
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dressed in white save for the single 
flash of red which came from their 
capes as they moved; their faces 
were saintly and innocent, and their 
movements graceful and slow. 

Just outside this moving circle of 
women stood another circle, but of 
men. These were also dressed in 
white, but their faces were not pure; 
rather, they were grinning and evil. 
Their white capes were stained with 
something dark which they made no 
effort to hide. 

Sebastian prayed on and moved 
his hands over their heads to bless 
them. The circle of women moved 
slowly and quietly around him, but 
did not look up at him save when 
they passed the front of the altar. 
The circle of men paid no attention 
whatever to Sebastian. 

And then Lowry, was made almost 
to cry out. For he saw what they 
were doing. As the circle of women 
passed behind the altar, the men 
would suddenly reach out with 
clawed hands, and the women, with 
abruptly lascivious eyes, would 
glance over the shoulder at the men, 
and then, with reformed innocence 
of expression, file past the front of 
the altar again. The men would 
jostle and snicker to one another, 
and then the next time reach out 
again. 

Sebastian prayed on, his tender 
eyes upon the square of light. 

Lowry tried to get away, but the 
floor was so slippery he could hardly 
stand and could not run. And then 
he saw what made the floor so slip- 
pery. It was an inch thick in blood! 

He screamed. 

Everyone whirled to stare at him. 
Sebastian stopped praying and bent 
a kindly smile upon him. All the 
rest muttered among themselves anti 
pointed and scowled, an undertone 
of anger growing from them. 

The seven bulls upon the ledge 



came to life with a bellow. They 
moved their hoofs and the balls 
rolled, and it could be seen then 
that they had had human skulls 
there. Again they moved their 
hoofs, and the skulls came tumbling 
down from the ledge to strike in the 
midst of the angry mob, felling some 
of the women and men, but not 
touching Sebastian. 

Lowry could not run. He could 
not breathe. The mob was howling 
with rage now, and evidently think- 
ing he had thrown the skulls, surged 
forward toward him. 

Just before they reached him he 
was able to make the incline. As 
swiftly as he could he raced up it. 
A sinuous shape shot out and barred 
his way. 

“Where are you going?” 

Madly Lowry ripped it away and 
raced on. 

A blow from behind felled him 
and a voice cried, “Where are you 
going? A"ou must stay here and 
see it through!” But Lowry got to 
his feet and dashed away. He could 
hear the roar of the mob fading, but 
he knew that there were other things 
around him now, flying just above 
and behind him, striving to dive 
down and out off his retreat. 

He crashed into a wall, and then 
when he rose up and strove to find 
a way out, there was none. The 
roar of the mob was growing louder. 
He tore his hands as he tried to find 
the exit. Then there were knives 
flashing, and the cold bite of one 
against his wrist was instantly 
wanned by the flow of his own 
blood. He pitched forward and fell 
from a height. There was grass in 
his fingers and moonlight above him, 
and he leaped up and raced away, 
running through sand which reduced 
his speed and made him stumble. 
He coidd still hear whirring sounds 
above and behind him. He was out- 
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disiaiieing the mob, but could he 
never get free of those shapes? 

“Sebastian!” 

But thei’e was no Sebastian. 

“ Sebastifw!” 

And just the whir of the things 
overhead and the blurred glimpses 
of things that raced with him. The 
moon was white upon a wide ex- 
panse, not unlike a dried-up lake of 
salt. He M’as out jn the (tpen now, 
aaid there wa.s neither hiding place 
nor refuge. He was out in the open 
and being hunted by things he could 
not see, things wdiich wanted to take 
him back! 

A shadowy shape loomed ahead, 
.still afar. He forced himself to slow 
down and turn off away from it. 
There was soriiething about its hat, 
something about the dark cloak, 
something about the thing which 
dangletl from its hand — 

Jack Ketch! 

There was a ravine, and he 
scrambled down it. He crept along 
its bottom and went deep into a 
shadowy grove which he found 
there. Something wa.s calling to 
him now, but be could not tell what 
tlie words were. Something calling 
which must never, never find him 
here! There were white mountains 
around him and high above him, 
and they offered refuge to him and 
he went deeper into them. 

The trees vrere thicker and the 
grass was soft and protective. 

Something was beating through 
the bushes in an attempt to locate 
liim, and he lay very still, pressing 
hard against the earth. The some- 
thing came nearer and nearer, and 
the voice was muttering. 

And then the voice receded and 
the crackling sounds grew fainter 
and Lowry stretched out at length 
in the dewy gras.s, getting his breath . 
The moonlight made delicate 



shadow patterns about this j)lace, 
and the night wind was warm and 
caressing. He began to breat^ 
cpiietly, smd the hammering of his 
heart lessened. 

It was an almost triumphant feel- 
ing which went through him then. 
He had not found his lost four 
hours! He had not found them! 
He raised himself a tinfle and cupped 
his chin in his hands, staring im- 
seeingly at the white thing just be- 
fore him. 

He had not found his four hours! 

And then his eyes focused upon 
t)ie thing before which he lay. He 
was conscious that he was lying half 
across a mound, and that there was 
the fresh smell of flowers too late 
growing for spring. ■ 

There was writing upon that 
white stone. 

But what kind of writing? 

He inched a little closer and read: 

JAMES LOWRY 

Born 1901 
Died 1940 
Rest Jn Peace 

He recoiled. 

He got to his Imees and then to 
his feet. The whole night was spin- 
ning and tli4 high, .shrill laughter 
was sounding again and the little 
dark shape dashed around to get 
out of his si^ht. 

With a piercing cry he spun about 
and raced madly away. 

He had found peace for a mo- 
ment, peace and rest, before the 
hea.dsix)ne of his^own future gr.ive! 




When he a.woke tim following 
raoraing he knew by the^osition of 
the sun on the wall that he .still had 
at least half an hour before he had 
to rise. Usually, when that was the 
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case, he could lie and stretch and 
inch down in the covers and relish 
his laziness. Sut there was some- 
thing different about this moniing. 

A robin was sitting in a tree out- 
side his window, cocking its head 
first to one side and then to another 
as it sought to spy worms from that 
ambitious altitude; now and then 
the bird wpuld forget about worms 
and loose a few notes of joyous exu- 
berance, /to have them answered 
from another part of the yard. 
Somewhfere, early as it was, a lawn 
mowcr/was running, and its pecul- 
iarly cheerful whir was augmented 
by a careless, tuneless - whistle. 
Somewhere a back door slammed 
and a pup yipped for a moment, and 
then evidently saw another dog and 
began a furious fanfare of ferocious 
warning. Downstairs Lowry could 
hear Mary singing in an absent- 
minded way, going no more than 
half a chorus to a song lie could not 
quite recognize. On the second-floor 
hall, just outside his door, he heard 
a board creak; somehow' there \vas 
menace in the sound. 

The knob of the door turned 
soundlessly and a minute crack ap- 
peared; another board creaked and 
a hinge protested in a hu.shed tone, 
Low'ry half closed his eyes, pretend- 
ing to be asleep, and saw the door 
come open a trifle more. He be- 
came rigid. 

Tommy’s face, crowned by dishev- 
eled dark hair, was just beyond the 
opening, and Tommy’s hand upon 
the knob glittered with its class riiig. 
.Lowry lay still. 

Evidently Tommy vras satisfied 
that Lowry sle^jt, for he crossed the 
threshold with .soundless trea.d and 
moved to the foot of the bed. For 
a little while Tommy stood there, 
looking out from an immobile face, 
as though ready to smile and say 



good morning in case Lowry awoke 
— and if he did not, then — 

, Lowry’s eyes vs^ere very nearly 
shut, enough to deceive an observer 
but not enough to blank out 
Tommy. Why, Lowry asked him- 
self, did he lie here faking like this? 
What strangeness was there about 
Tommy which bade such a precau- 
tion? 

The robin evidently spotted a 
worm, for he let out a call and dived 
out of sight toward the lawn. A 
housewife was calling after a little 
boy and adding to a hasty grocery 
order. 

Tommy stayed where he v/as, 
studying Lowry, until he seemed 
quite sure that Lowry still slept, and 
then, with a glance toward the door 
as though to make sure that Mary 
was still downstairs, he came silently 
up along the side of the bed. 

It was Lowry’s impulse to reach 
up and snatch at Tommy’s while 
shirt, but some latent protective 
sense combined with his curiosity to 
let matters taJce their course. Tom- 
my’s hand moved gracefully across 
Lowry’s eyes — once, and then twice. 
A numb sensation began to creep 
over Lowry. 

Now was the time to move. He 
would awake and greet Tommy — 
But he couldn’t move. lie seemed 
to l>e frozen. And Tommy leaned 
over until their faces were not three 
inches apart. For an instant Lov/ry 
thought he saw fangs in Tommy’s 
mouth, but before he could gain a 
whole impression the teetii had 
again foreshortened. 

Tommy stayed there for more 
than a minute and then straightened 
up, a cold smile taking the beauty 
from his face. He passed his hand 
again across' Lowry’s forehead and, 
with a quiet nod, tunied and stole 
out into the hall. The door clicked 
slowly shut behind him. 
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It was some time before Lowry 
could move, and when he did he 
was weak. He sat on the edge of 
the bed, feeling shaky, as a man 
might who has just given a blood 
transfusion. When he had assem- 
bled enough energy he approached 
the mirror and, gripping the bureau 
top with both hands, stared at him- 
self. 

His eyes were so far sunken in his 
head beneath his shaggy brows that 
he could barely make out his own 
pupils; his hair was matted; his face 
seemed to have lost, a certain pug- 
nacity with which he had always at- 
temped to compensate for his shy- 
ness; obviously he had lost a great 
deal of weight, for his cheeks were 
sunken, and a pallor as gray as the 
belly of a rain cloud gave him a 
shock, so much did it cause him to 
resemble a dead man. 

He forgot the cost of his exertions 
and swiftly tried to wipe out the 
ravages of nerve strain by carefully 
shaving and bathing and grooming, 
and when he again looked into the 
mirror, Wing his cravat, he was a 
little heartened. 

After all, here it was a fresh 
spring day. Devil take Jebson; the 
old fool would be dead long before 
James LowrJ^ Devil take the four 
hours; -as the knight had said, what 
were four hours Devil take the 
phantoms which had assailed him. 
He had courage enough and strength 
enough to last them out. He had 
too much courage and w'ill powder to 
cause him to back down upon his 
original assertions in the article. 
Let them do their w-orst! 

He trotted down the steps, but- 
toning his jacket, holding up his 
spirits with an effort which resem- 
bled the use of physical strength. 
The dark thing was just beside and 
behind him, and the high, shrill 
laughter sounded in the distance. 



but he was determined not to give 
them the satisfaction of heed. De- 
spite them, he w'ould carry on and 
act as he had alw'ays acted. He 
would greet Mary and Tommy with 
pleasantness, and he would lecture 
his class as dryly and lengthily as 
ever. 

Mary looked him askance at first, 
and then, seeing that he was appar- 
ently much better, threw- her arms 
about his neck and gave him her 
cheery good-morning kiss. Tommy 
w'as already seated at the table. 

“See?” said Mary. “You can’t 
hprt the old block of granite. He’s 
chipper as ever.” 

“Darned if you aren’t,” said 
Tommy. “By the way, Jim, eleven 
thirty at night isn’t exactly the time 
for a stroll. Hope you kept out of 
trouble.” 

He felt a momentary resentment 
toward Tommy for mentioning it. 
It was as though Tommy himself 
wished to keep these hateful events 
before his eyes. But then Tommy 
was asking in a very friendly way 
which could involve no harm. Still 
— that strange visit, and — 

“Here’s your breakfast,” said 
Mary, setting a plate of ham and 
eggs before him. “You don’t have 
to hun-y, but I’d advise you to start 
now^” 

Lowry smiled at her and seated 
himself at the head of the board. 
He took up his knife and fork, still 
thinking about Tomm5^ He started 
to take a bite of eggs — - 

Ever so gently, the plate moved. 

Lowry glanced to see if Tommy or 
Mary had noticed. Evidently they 
hadn’t. Again he started to take a 
mouthful of eggs. 

Again the plate w'ent slightly from 
side to side. 

He laid down his fork. 

“What’s the matter?” said Mary. 
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“I ... I guess I’m not very- 
hungry.” 

“But you haven’t eaten anything 
since breakfast yesterday!” 

“Well — ” Bravely he took up his 
fork. Slowly the plate moved. And 
as he stared at it he was aware of 
something else. 

When he was not looking at 
Tommy he could see from the corner 
of his eyes that Tommy seemed to 
have fangs. He stared straight at 
the man, but there was nothing ex- 
traordinary about Tommy’s mouth. 
He must be imagining things, 
thought Lowry. He again bent over 
his plate. 

But there could be no doubt 
about the validity of that impres- 
sion. The second he took his eyes 
from Tommy’s face. Tommy pos- 
sessed yellow fangs which depressed 
the outside of his lower lip! 

The plate moved. 

The little dark thing scuttled be- 
hind him. 

Somewhere the high shrill laugh- 
ter sounded. 

With all his courage exerted, 
Lowry managed to sit still. He 
looked at his plate. As long as he 
did not try to touch it it was per- 
fectly quiet. 



Then he saw something else. 
When he took his eyes away from 
Mary, she seemed to have fangs not 
unlike Tommy’s! 

He stared at her, but her face was 
its own sweet self. 

He looked away. 

Mary’s mouth was marred by 
those yellow fangs! 

If he could only see their mouths 
looking straight at them! Then he 
could be sure! 

The dark thing scuttled out of 
sight. 

He tried to eat and the plate 
moved. 

He sprang back from the table, 
upsetting his chair. Mary looked at 
him with frightened eyes. Tommy, 
too, got up. 

“I’ve got to see somebody before 
my first class,” said Lowry in a care- 
fully schooled voice. 

He looked at Tommy and saw 
Mary’s fangs. He looked at Mary 
and she was herself, but he could see 
Tommy’s fangs. 

Hurriedly he went out into the 
hall and snatched up his topcoat, 
aware that Tommy had followed 
him and was getting into his. Mary 
stood before him and looked won- 
deringly up into his face. 

“Jim, is there something I should 
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know about? You can trust us, 
Jim.” 

He kissed lier and seemed to feel 
the fangs he could not wholly see. 
“I’m all right, dear. Don’t worry 
about me. There’s nothing wrong.” 
She plainly did not believe him, 
and she was thinking furiously, for 
it was not until he was at the bot- 
tom of the steps — and glad to find 
the walk solid — that she called, 
“Your hat, Jim!” 

He waved at her and strode out 
to the street. Tommy found it dif- 
ficult keeping up with him. 

“Jim, old boy, what’s the matter 
with you?” 

When he wasn’t looking at 
Tommy he could see those fangs 
very clearly — and a sly, meaningful 
look on Tommy’s face. “There’s 
nothing the matter.” 

“But there is, Jim. You leave the 
table last night and then, at eleven 
or eleven thirty, or whatever it was, 
you go chasing forth aa^ though pos- 
sessed by a thousand devils, and 
now you fling away from the table. 
There’s something you aren’t tell- 
ing me, Jim.” 

“You know the answer,” said Jim 
sullenly. 

“I ... I don’t get you.” 

“You were the one that started 
telling me about demons and dev- 
ils.” 

“Jim,” said Tommy, “you think 
I have something to do with what 
is happening to you?” 

“I’m almost sure of it.” 

“I’m glad you said ‘almost,’ Jim.” 
“There was that drink, and then 
everything w'ent black for four hours 
and I lost — ■” 

“Jim, there’s no poison or any- 
thing in the world that could cause 
such a blankness and leave no ef- 
fect. Grant me that, Jim.” 
“Well—” 

“And you know it,” said Tommy. 



“Whatever is happening to you has 
nothing whatever to do with me.” 

“Well—” 

“Let’s not quarrel, Jim. I only 
want to help you.” 

Jim Lowry was silent, and they 
walked on in silence. Lowry was 
hungry now, and ahead the diner 
was full of clamor and the smell of 
coffee. He tried not to remember 
what had happened to him here yes- 
terday. 

“You go on,” said Jim to Tomm5^ 
“I’ve got to see somebody in there.” 

“As you say, Jim. Will I see you 
at lunch?” 

“I suppose so.” 

Tommy nodded to him and strode 
away. Lowry went in and perched 
himself on a stool. 

“Well!” said Mike, relieved that 
he had not lost a customer through 
his gaiTulou.sness. “What’ll it be, 
sir?” 

“Ham and eggs,” said Jim Ix)wry. 

He was relieved to find that this 
plate did not move. And it began 
to be born in bim that Tommy must 
have quite a bit to do with what 
was happening to him. He ate like 
a starved man. 

Half an hour later he entered 
bis classroom. It was good to l)e in 
.such a familiar place, good to stand 
up here on the platform and watch 
the students pass the door in the 
hall. Presently they would come in 
here and he would begin to drone 
along on the subject of ancient be- 
liefs in ancient civilizations and per- 
haps, after all, everything was right 
with the world. 

He glanced around to see if every- 
thing was in place, if the board was 
clean for his notes — 

He stared at the board behiml the 
platform. That was stmige. These 
were always washed over the week 
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end. "\%at was that sentence doing 
there? 

“You are the Entity. Wait for us 
in your office.” 

What curious script it was! Not 
unlike that note he had gotten in 
some way, but this he could very 
clearly read. Entity.^ You are the 
Entity? What could that be about? 
Wait in his office? Eor whom? For 
what? A sick feeling of impending 
disaster began to take hold of him. 
What trick was this? He snatched 
up an eraser and furiously rubbed 
back and forth across the message. 

At first it would not erase, and 
then, slowly, when he v/iped across 
the first word, it vanished. Then 
the second, the third, the fourth! It 
was erasing now! He finished it so 
thoroughly that no slightest mark 
of it was left. 

And then, first word, second word, 
letter by letter with slow ca,dence, 
appeared once more. He began to 
quiver. 

Again he grabbed the eraser and 
rubbed the message out. Slowly, 
letter by letter, it appeared again. 

“You are the Entity. Wait for us 
in your office.” 

He flung the eraser away from 
him just as the first two students 
entered. He wondered what they 
would think about the message. 
Perhaps he could trump up some ex- 
cuse, include it in the lesson — No, 
pupils were used to weird statements 
on blackboards, hold-oyei‘s from 
past classes. He had better ignore 
it completely. 

The class shuffled and moved 
seats and greeted one another the 
wddth and length of the room. A 
girl had a new dress and was being 
casual. A boy had a new sv/eetheai*t 
and was trying to act very manly in 
her sight and very careless before 
his own friends. The rattling and 
talking and scraping gradually died 



down. A bell rang. Lowry began 
his lecture. 

Only long habit and much read- 
ing from the book carried him 
through. Now and then, during the 
hour, his own words came into his 
consciousness for a moment and he 
seemed to be talking rationally 
enough. The students v/ere making 
notes and dozing and whispering 
and chewing gum — it was a normal 
enough class, and obviously they 
saw nothing wrong. 

“This fallacious belief and the 
natural reluctance of the human be- 
ing to enter in upon and explore 
anything so intimately connected 
with the gods as sickness served as 
an effective barrier for centuries to 
any ingress into the realm of medi- 
cal science. In China — ” 

Waiting in his office? What could 
be waiting? And what did it mean. 
Entity? 

“ — even when medicinal means 
were discovered by vffiich fever 
could be induced or pain lessened, 
the, common people ascribed the fact 
to the dislike of the demon of illness 
for that particular herb or the magic 
qualities of the ritual. Even the 
doctors themselves long continued 
certain ritualistic practices, first be- 
cause they themselves were not sure 
and because the state of mind of the 
patient, being a large factor in his 
possible cure, could be bettered by 
the apparent flattery of the patient’s 
own beliefs.” 

It was- a relief to be able to stand 
here and talk to them as though 
nothing were wrong. And it was a 
normal class, for they kept gazing 
through the rvindows and out of 
doors, where the sun was bright and 
friendly and the grass cool and soft. 

“In any culture, medical cure be- 
gins its history with the thunder of 
a witch doctor’s drums, by which 
the witch doctor attempts to esor- 
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cise his patient.” Here he always 
essayed a small joke about a patient 
letting himself be cured in a wild 
effort to save his own eardrums, but 
just now he could not utter it. 
Why.? — ^Ire asked himself. 

“Man’s predisposition to illness at 
first acted as a confirmation of spir- 
its and demons, for there was no 
.visible difference, in many cases, be- 
tween a well patient and a sick one, 
and what man has not been able to 
see, he attributes to dev — ” He 
gripped the edge of his lecture desk. 
“He attributes to devils and de- 
mons.” 

Strange, wasn’t it, that medicine 
drums did cure people.? Strange 
that incantations and health amu- 
lets had been man’s sole protection 
from bacteria for generations with- 
out count Strange that medicine 
itself still retained a multitude of 
forms which were directly traceable 
to demons and devils? And that the 
pile of crutches in that Mexican 
church indicated the efficacy of faith 
in even “hoireless” cases. The 
church! And now that people had 
turned from the church to a. wholly 
materialistic culture, was it not odd 
that worldly affairs were so bloody 
and grim? Demons of hate and 
devils of destruction, whose lot was 
to jeer at man and increase his mis- 
fortunes! Spirits of the land and 
water and air, abandoned in belief 
and left, unhampered, to woi’k their 
evil upon a world — 

He stopped. The class was no 
longer whispering and chewing gum 
and staring out the nfindow or doz- 
ing. W’ide young eyes were fixed 
uiron him in fascination. 

He realized that he had spoken his 
last thoughts aloud. For a moment 
no longer than an expressive pause 
would be, he studied his class. 
Young minds, ready and waiting to 



be fed anything that any man of 
I’epute might wish to feed them, 
sponges for the half truths and out- 
right lies and propaganda called 
education, material to be molded 
into any shape that their superiors 
might select. How did he know if 
he had ever taught truth? He did 
not even know if the dissemination 
of democracy itself was error or 
right. These were the children of 
the next generation', on the sill of 
marriage and the legal war of busi- 
ness. Could he, with his back- 
ground, ever tell them anything 
which might help them? He, who 
had been so sure for so many years 
that all was explainable ^fia material 
science, he who now had wandered 
far and had seen things and talked 
to beings he had for j^ears decried! — 
could he say now what he had said 
so often before? 

“ — and because of that very be- 
lief, so deeply rooted in our ances- 
tors, none of us today is sure but 
what there was some truths in those 
ancient thoughts. Or perhairs — ” 
Whj^ should he back off now? These 
WOTe his for the molding. Why 
should he stand here and lie when 
not twelve hours ago he had walked 
with phantoms, had been guided by 
a. priest three hundred and more 
years dead, had been whipped on by 
things he had not seen, who even 
now could catch a glimpse of a black 
object which threw a shadow where 
there was no sun? These were his 
for the molding. Why should he be 
afraid of them? 

“Men of science,” he began again 
in a quiet voice, “have sought to 
clear fear from the minds of men 
by telling men that there is nothing 
of which he must be afraid just be- 
cause he cannot see the actual cause. 
Men today have spread the feeling 
that all things are explained, and 
that even God himself has had his 
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face gazed upon through the me- 
dium of an electric arc. But now, 
standing here, I am not sure of any- 
thing. I have dipped back to find 
that countless billions of people, all 
those who lived prior to the last cen- 
tury, regulated their, lives with due 
respect to a supamatural world. 
Man has always known that his lot 
upon this earth is misery, and he 
has, until a split second ago in geo- 
logical time, understood that there 
must be beings beyond his ken who 
take peculiar delight in torturing 
him. 

“In this class at this very mo- 
ment there are at least half a dozen 
amulets in which the owner places 
considerable faith . Y ou call them luck 
charms and you received them from 
one beloved or found them through 
an incident beyond your power of 
comprehension. You have a semibe- 
lief, then, in a goddess of luck. You 
have a semibelief in a god of disaster. 
You have all noticed from time to 
time that at that moment when you 
felt the most certain of your own in- 
vulnerability, that that moment was 
the beginning of your own downfall. 
To say aloud that you are never ill 
seems to invite illness. How many 
lads have you known who have 
bragged to you that they have never 
had accidents, only later to visit 
them after an accident.? And if you 
did not save some belief in this, then 
you would not nervously look for 
wood each time you make a brag 
about your own fortune. 

“This is a modern world, full of 
material ‘explanations,’ and yet 
there is no machine which will guar- 
antee luck, there is no clear state- 
ment of any law which serves to 
regulate man’s fate. We know that 
we face a certain amount of light 
and, di'sclaiming any credence in the 
supernatural or in any existing set 



of malicious gods, we still und.er- 
stand and clearly that our backs are 
against the darkness and the void, 
and that we have a very slight un- 
derstanding of the amount of mis- 
ery we are made to experience. We 
talk about ‘breaks,’ and we carry 
luck charms and we knock on wood. 
We put crosses on top of our 
churches and arches in our belfries. 
When one accident has happened, 
we wait for the other two and only 
feel at ease when the other two have 
happened. We place our faiths in a 
god of good and by that faith carry 
through, or we. go without help 
through the dim burrows of life, 
watchful for a demoniac agent of 
destruction which may rob us of our 
happiness, or we arrogantly place all 
faith in ourselves and dare the fates 
to do their worst. We shiver in the 
dark. We shudder in the presence 
of the dead. We look, some of us, 
to mystic sciences like astrology or 
numerology to reassure us that our 
way is clear. And no person in this 
room, if placed at midnight in a 
‘haunted’ house, would deny there 
the nonexistence of ghosts. We are 
intelligent beings, giving out lips to 
disbelief, but rolling our eyes behind 
us to search out any danger which 
might swoop down from that black 
void. 

“Why? Is it true, then, that 
there exist about us demons and 
devils and spirits whose jealousy of 
man leads on to the manufacture of 
willful harm? Or, despite the evi- 
dence of the science of probabilities 
against the explanation of coinci- 
dence, are we to state that mankind 
brings its misery upon itself? Are 
there agencies v/hich we generally 
lack power to perceive? 

“As a question only, let me ask, 
might it not be possible that all of 
us possess a latent sense which, in 
our modem scurry, has lapsed in its 
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<]evelopment ? Might not our own 
ancestors, acute to the primitive 
dangers, exposed to the wind and 
.dark, have given attention to the 
individual development of that 
sense.? And because we have neg- 
lected to individually heighten our 
own perceptions, are we now ‘blind’ 
to extra-material agencies? And 
might we not, at any monient, ex- 
perience a sudden rebirth of that 
sense and, as vividly as in a light- 
ning flash, see those things which 
jealously menace our existences? If 
we could but see, for ever so brief 
a period, the supernatural, we would 
then begin to understand the com- 
plexities which beset man. But if 
■we experienced that rebirth and 
then told of what we saw, might we 
not be dubbed ‘mad’? What of the 
visions of the saints? 

“As children, all of us felt the 
phantoms of the dark. Might not 
that sense be less latent in a child 
whose mind is not yet dulled by the 
excess burden of facts and facts and 
jiiore facts? Are there not men in 
this world today who have converse 
wuth the supernatural, but w'ho can- 
not demonstrate or explain and be 
believed because of the lack in oth- 
ers of that peculiar sense? 

“T am giving you something on 
■which to ponder. You have listened 
patientlj’^ to me for long weeks and 
you have filled notebooks with 
scraps of ethnology. T have not 
once, in all that time until now, 
caused you to think one thought or 
ponder one question. There is the 
bell. Think over wdiat I have said.” 

Half of them, as they wandered 
out, seemed to think it was one of 
Professor Lowry’s well-known jokes. 
The other half, of more acute per- 
ception, seemed to wonder if Pro- 
fessor Lowry was ill. 

Somehow it made no difference to 
Lowry what they wnndered. He 
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had seated himself in his chair and 
was avoiding all looks by sorting out 
notes. 

“You are the Entity. Walt jor u/s 
hi your office.'’ 

VII. 

For some time Lowry sat in his 
office, staring at the disarranged 
stacks of pajrers which cluttered his 
desk, wondering at the way he had 
finished his lecture. It seemed to 
him, as he thought about it, that 
man’s lot seems to be a recanting 
of statement and prejudice; those 
things wdiich he most wildly vow’s he 
will not do are those things which, 
eventually, he must do; those beliefs 
which are the most foreign to his 
nature are eventually thrust down 
his throat by a malignant fate. To 
think that he, .James Lowry, eth- 
nologist, would ever come near a 
recognition of extra-sensory forces — 
Well, here he was, waiting. Waiting 
for w’hat? 

Those four hours? 

The thought made him rise and 
pace around the room wdth the 
hunched manner of a jungle brute 
surrounded by bars. He caught him- 
self at it and forced calmness by 
stirrin,g various bundles wdth his 
foot and looking at the address la- 
bels of the things wdiich had been 
shipped up from Yucatan. There 
was a year’s w'ork at this classifica- 
tion, and even he did not know wdiat 
he had here. Bits of stone, pieces 
of rubble, plaster casts of prints, 
hasty miniatures of idols, a scroll in 
a metal container — 

To fill his waiting he unwu'apped 
the first box at hand and set it on 
his desk. He lifted the cover from 
it. It wuis just a fossilized skull 
found beside a sacrificial block, the 
last relic of some poor devil who had 
had his heart torn, living, from his 
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body to satisfy the priest-imagined 
craving of some brutal deity whose 
life was thought to need renewal. 
Just a brown, sightless skull — He 
had dug this out quite cold-blood- 
edly, so used he had become to his 
job. Why did it make him shudder 
so now.? 

His name — that was it. That 
must be it! His name engraved 
upon that headstone. 

JAJ^IES LOWRY 

Born 1901 

Died 1940 
Rest in Peace 

Odd that he should somehow fall 
upon the grassy mound of his own 
grave, odder still that it would be 
the one place he had found rest that 
night. And the date? 1940? 

He swallowed a dry lump which 
threatened to cut off his breathing. 
“This year?” Tomorrow, next week, 
next month? 

Died 1940 

And he had found rest from his 
torment. 

The door opened and Tommy 
came in. Lowry knew who it was, 
but he could not quite bring, himself 
to look at Tommy’s face. And when 
he did, as his eyes swept up he saw 
the malevolent smile and those yel- 
low fangs. But when he looked 
straight at Tommy it was the same 
Tommy he had always known. 

“So life is too dull for you,”, said 
Tommy with a smile. “You 
wouldn’t want to send up to chem- 
istry for some nitroglycerin, would 
you? Or do you need it?” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing wrong, except that one 
of your students nearly collapsed 
from hysteria. And the rest of 
them — or some of them, at least — 
are walking around muttering to 
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themselves about demons and dev- 
ils. Don’t tell me you are seeing 
things my way now.” 

“Not your way,” said Lowry. 
“What a man sees he is forced to be- 
lieve.” 

“Well, well, well, old Witch Doc- 
tor Lowry himself! Do you actually 
think those things they say you 
said?” 

“YTiat else can I think? For 
forty-eight hours I have w'alked and 
talked, pursued and been pursued 
by phantoms.” 

“You seem quite calm- about it.” 
“Why shouldn’t I be calm?” 

“Oh, no reason. You seem much 
less agitated than you have been the 
past few days, or Saturday and Sun- 
day, to be exact. Is . . , well, do 
you still see — ■” 

“It’s there,” said Lowry. “A man 
can get used to anything.” 

The door opened a second time 
and they turned to see Mary. She 
was oblivious of any stir Lowry 
might have made in class, and had 
no anxiety to question him, evi- 
dently feeling that she might pos- 
sibly be the cause of some of his 
strange actions. She looked half 
frightened now for all that she was 
smiling, and then, seeing Lowry 
smile at her, she brightened. 

“Hello, Jim. Hello, Tommy. I 
just breezed by for a very wifely 
reason, Jim. The exchequer, much 
as I hate to mention it, is at a very 
low ebb, and spring and an empty 
larder demand some clothes and 
some groceries.” 

Jim pulled out his check book. 
“That,” said Tommy, “is the rea- , 
son I’ll never marry.” 

“It’s a pleasure,” said Lowry, 
writing out the check. 

“It’s two hours to my next class,” 
said Tommy. “May I be burdened 
down with your bundles?” 
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“Such a delightful beast of burden 
is quite acceptable,” said Mary with 
a curtsy. 

Lowry gave her the check and 
she kissed him lightly. Tommy took 
her arm and they left the office. 

Was it some sort of sensory illu- 
sion that caused Lowry to momen- 
tarily feel fangs in her mouth? Was 
it some way the light fell upon her 
face that made him see those fangs? 
Was it a natural jealousy which 
made him believe she looked lov- 
ingly at Tommy as they went out 
of the door? 

He shook his head violently in an 
effort to clear away such horrible 
thoughts, and turned to his desk to 
find himself face to face with the 
skull. Angrily he put the top upon 
the box and cast it away from him; 
but the top did not stay on, nor did 
the box remain atop the pile of 
packages; the skull rolled with a hol- 
low sound and finally stood on its 
nose hole against his foot. He 
kicked it and it thumped slowly into 
the corner where its sightless sockets 
regarded him in mild reproach; one 
of its teeth had fallen out and made 
a brown dot on the carpet. 

JAMES LOWEY 

Born 1901 
Died 1940 
Rest in Peace 

His thoughts had gotten all tan- 
gled until he could not remember 
if this was Sebastian’s skull or not, 
or even if Sebastian’s grave had 
yielded anything but dust and a 
golden belt. Aimlessly, from the 
depths of his high-school cramming, 
came the words, “To be or not to 
be, that is the question.” He said 
them over several times before he 
recognized them at all. He essayed, 
then, a sort of grim joke, muttering. 



“Alas, poor Lowry. I knew him, 
Horatio — ” 

He tried to laugh at himself and 
failed. He could feel his nerves 
tautening again, he could hear the 
echoes of the old mother’s remarks. 
Cats, hats, rats — Cats, hats, rats. 
Hats, bats, cats, rats. Hats lead to 
bats, lead to cats, lead to rats. Rats 
are hungry, James Lowry. Rats will 
eat you, James Lowi’y. Hats, you 
came here to bats, you go on to 
cats, you get eaten by rats. Do you 
still v/ant to find your hat? Hats, 
bats, cats, rats. Rats are hungiy, 
James Lowry. Rats will eat you, 
James Lowry. 

Rats will eat you, James Lowry. 

Rats will eat you, James Lowry. 

Rats will eat you, James Lowry. 

Rats will eat you, James Lowry. 

Rats will eat you, James Lowry. 

Rats will eat you, James Lowry. 

Rats will eat you, James Lowry. 

Do you still want to find your 
hat? 

Do you stUl want to find your 
hat? 

DO YOU STILL WANT TO 
FIND YOUR HAT? 

He threw himself away from the 
desk and crashed his chair to the 
floor. The sound of violence gave 
him some relief, but the second he 
picked it up — 

Hats, bats, rats, cats. Hats, bats, 
cats, rats. Hats, hats, hats. Bats, 
bats, bats, bats. Rats, i*ats, rats, 
rats, rats. Hats, bats, cats, hats, 
rats, hats, bats, rats, cats, hats, rats, 
bats, cats — 

Do you still want to 
find your hat, James 
Lowry? 

"Nor 

“Then,” said a childish treble, 
“you are the Entity.” 

He glared around his office in 
search of the owner of the voice. 
But the office was empty. 
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And then Lowry saw a certain 
niovement on the wall before his , 
desk where a bookcase had been 
taken away, leaving a meaningless 
pattern of scars upon the plaster. 
He stared at the place intently and 
found that it was taking definite 
shape. First the vague outline of a 
face, and then, little by little, an 
extension which began to form as a 
body. Hair came into being upon 
the head, and the eyes moved 
slightly and a hand emerged from 
the wall to be follow;ed by the rest. 

“I would dislike frightening you,” 
said the high, musical voice. 

The . thing looked like a child not 
more than four years old, a little 
girl with long blond curls and 
shapely, dimpled limbs. She was 
dressed in a frilled frock, all clean 
and white, and a white bow was 
slightly to one side of her head. Her 
face was round and beautiful, but it 
was a strange kind of beauty, not 
altogether childish; the eyes wei'e 
such a dark blue they were almost 
black, and deep in them was an ex- 
pression which was not an innocent 
child’s, but more a lascivious wan- 
ton’s; the lips were full and rich and 
slightly parted, as though to bestow 
a greedy lover’s kiss. And like an 
aura a black shadow stood in giobu- ‘ 
lar shape about her. But at a 
casual, swift glance, it was a little 
child, no more than four, naive and 
full of laughter. The lewd eyes lin- 
gered caressingly upon Lowry’s face 
as she perched herself upon the top 
of his, desk. 

“No, I do not frighten you, do I?” 

“What . . . what are you?” said 
Lowry. 

“Why, a child, of course. Have 
you no eyes?” And pensively, then, 
“You know, you are a very hand- 
some-looking man, Mr. Lowry. So, 
big and rough — ” A dreamy look 
came into her eyes and her small 



pink tongue flicked out to dampen, 
heC' lips convulsively. ■ 

■'“You wrote that message?” 

“No. But I come to tell you 
about it. You are quite sure-now, 
Mr. Lowry, that you do not want 
to find your hat?” 

• “Nor 

“It was a very pretty hat.” 

“I never want to see it again.” 
She smiled and leaned back lan- 
guorously, her little shoes making 
occasional thumps against the side 
of the desk. She yawned and 
stretched and then looked long at 
him. The full little lips quivered 
and the pink tongue flicked. With 
a seeming effort she brought herself 
to business. 

“If yPu are through with a.U such 
nonsense and disbelief in us,” she 
began, “and if you will aid us. 
against the others, then I shall tell 
you something you should be glad 
to hear. Are you?” 

Lowry hesitated and then nod- 
ded. He felt very weary. 

“You visited your friend, ToErmy 
Williams, just before you lost your 
four hours, didn’t you?” 

“You probably know more about 
if than I,” said Lowry with bitter- 
ness. 

For a moment she laughed, and' 
Lowry started as he recognized the 
sound which had been near him so 
many hours. He looked studiously 
at her and found that her image 
seemed to pulsate and that the black 
aura expanded and contracted like 
some great unclean thing breathing. 

She swung her little princess slip- 
pers against the desk and continued. 
“Tommy Williams told you the 
truth. You offered us a challenge 
and said we did not exist, and we 
know more about you than you do. 
You see, all this was scheduled, any- 
way. Every few generations, Mr. 
Lowry, we even up accounts with 
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mankind. Such a period has just in her soft cheeks. She smoothed 
begun. And you, Mr. Lowry, are out her dress with little-girl gestures, 
invested with control, for we must and then, looking at him, she 
have a human control.” drummed her heels. 

She smiled and dimples appeared “That is what we mean by ‘En- 
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tity,’ Mr. Lowry. You are the En- 
tity, the center of control. Usually 
all life, at fleeting instants, takes 
turns in passing this along. Now 
perhaps you have, at one time in 
your life, had a Sudden feeling, ‘I 
am I’.? Well, that awareness of 
yourself is akin to what men call 
godliness. For an instant nearly ev- 
ery living thing in this world has 
been the one Entity, the focal point 
for all life. It is like a torch being 
passed from hand to hand. Usually 
innocent little children such as my- 
self are invested, and so it is that a 
child ponders much upon his own 
identity.” 

“What are you trying to tell me?” 

“Why,” she said demurely, “I am 
telling you that this is a period when 
we choose an Entity and invest that 
function in just one man. Your 
Tommy Williams, I believe, knows 
about it. So long as you live, then 
the world is animated. So long as 
you walk and hear and see, the 
world goes forward. In your imme- 
diate vicinity, you understand, all 
life is concentrating upon demon- 
strating that it is alive. It is not. 
Others are only props for you. This 
would have happened to you a long 
time ago, but it was difficult to 
achieve communication with you. 
You are the Entity, the only living 
thing in this world.” 

The globe of darkness around her 
pulsated gently. She touched her 
dainty little hands to her white hair 
ribbon and then folded them in her 
lap. She looked fixedly at Lowry, 
and that slow, look of the wanton 
came into her eyes and her lips 
parted a little. Her breath quick- 
ened. 

“What . . . what am I expected 
to do?” said Lowry. 

“Why, nothing. You are the En- 
tity.” 



“H-he-e i-is-s t-th-he-e E-En-n- 
ti-it-ty!” growled a chorus of voices 
in other parts of the room. 

“But why do you tell me?” 

“So that nothing will worry you, 
and so that you will do nothing rash. 
You are afraid of Tommy Williams. 
Well, Tommy Williams, as well as 
Jebson and Billy Watkins, is just a 
prop which you motivate yourself.” 

“Then how is it that this morning 
he came to me and leaned over me 
and stared at my face and I could 
not move?” 

She tensed. “What is this he 
did.?” , 

“Just stared into my face. And 
I keep seeing fangs when I don’t 
look at him directly — ” 

“Oh!” she cried in shocked pain. 
“Then it is impossible!” 

“I-it-t i-is-s i-im-mp-po-os-si-i- 
b-bl-le-e!” chorused the growls. 

“It’s too late,” she stated finally. 
“There is nothing you can do. 
.Tommy Williams is the leader of 
the others. And you must somehow 
settle accounts wdth Tommy Wil- 
liams.” 

“Why?” ' 

“He has already taken from you 
a part of your soul substance.” 

“He was here just a few minutes 
ago.” 

“Every time he sees you he’ll try 
to take some! You must prevent 
it!” 

“How?” cried Ix)wry. 

But the little child was gone, and 
the black aura turned darker and 
began to vanish at the top until it 
seemed like a small, round black 
thing. With a smoke puff it was 
gone! 

“How?” shouted Lowry. 

Only the echo of his own voice 
against his own walls answered him. 
And when he fixed his eyes upon the 
broken spot in the plaster, it was 
just a broken spot with no resem- 
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blaiice whatever to either a face or 
ariything else. 

What had that thing been.? 

Where was it now.? 

Lowry buried his face in his arms. 

When the twelve-o’clock bell 
rang, Lowry got up more from force 
of habit than from any wish to leave 
his office. A gnawing ache of ap- 
prehension was suffused through his 
being as though he subconsciously 
expected a blow to smash him at 
any moment from the least expected 
quarter. With effort he put the 
feeling down; he squared his shoul- 
ders and slipped into his topcoat and 
strode forth with watchful eyes. 
But there was another feeling which 
was gradually coming toward recog- 
nition in him, a feeling that nothing 
could touch him. And as the first 
one was stamped out, the second 
one rose. It was not unlike a re- 
ligious fanatic’s trust in a personally 
interested god, a thing which seemed 
very foreign to Lowiy. And as he 
walked through the hurrying crowds 
of students in the halls and down 
the stairs, he began to be conscious 
of his own size and strength. 

He was, after all, a big fellow, 
but, being of a very shy nature, he 
had never taken much notice of the 
fact, thinking of his person, rather, 
as being somewhat underweight and 
undersize — without really thinking 
about the matter at all. Some of 
the athletes of the college came past 
him in a group, and he noticed, al- 
most smiling, that he was taller and 
heavier than they. Odd he had 
never taken that personal quality of 
his into account. It was like finding 
a gold mine or having a beautiful 
woman suddenly confess her love, or 
hearing a million people stand up 
and cheer themselves into exhaus- 
tion for one. 

Outside, a student had taken a 



seat upon the steps so that the pene- 
trating languor of sunlight could ca- 
ress his back; in his hands he held 
a newspaper. As Lowry passed him 
he wondered for a moment what was 
going on in the world and so glanced 
at the sheet. 

For an instant he wondered if he 
were going blind. 

There wasn’t any printing on the 
paper. 

It was just a white sheet, but for 
all that the student seemed to be 
reading it with avidity! 

Lowry, troubled a little, went on. 
But as he walked, the exhilaration 
of exercise restored the pleasant 
feeling within him, and he gradually 
forgot about the newspaper. Sev- 
eral small groups of students were 
standing along the walk, chattering 
among themselves. A man was 
pushing a lawn mower industriously. 
A boy was trotting along with the 
yellow telegraph envelope in his 
hand. 

Suddenly Lowry had a strange 
feeling about things, as though 
something was happening behind 
him which he should know about. 
He stopped and whirled around. 

The boy had stopped trotting, but 
started instantly. The man at the 
lawn mower had paused but was 
now mowing again. The little 
crowds of students had ceased ges- 
ticulating and laughing for the 
smallest fraction of time but in- 
stantly went to it once more. 

Lowry pondered the matter as he 
walked on. Perhaps there was some- 
thing happening in his head, like 
false memory. Certainly it was just 
his imagination which led him to be- 
lieve that things had paused outside 
his observation. 

Old Billy Watkins, up earlier than 
usual, came limping by. He paused 
and touched his cap. “You feelin’ 
better today, Ji — ^Professor Lowry?” 
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“Much, better, thanks.” 

“Well, take care of yourself, Jim 
— Professor Lowry.” 

“Thanks, Billy.” 

Lowky walked on, and then 
again he had that feeling. He 
stopped and looked over his shoul- 
der. Old Billy Watkins was stand- 
ing like a limp scarecrow, but as 
soon as Jim Lowry really noticed it, 
Old Billy went on swinging down 
the street. And the man at the 
lawn mower and the messenger and 
the students — they had all stopped, 
too, only to resume under Lowry’s 
glance. 

That was very strange, thought 
Lowry. 

And something else which was 
strange waited him when he con- 
tinued on his way. A horse-drawn 
cart had been plodding along on his 
right, and both the horse and the 
cart had paused in mid-action w^hen 
he looked away, only to start plod- 
ding along again iinder his scrutiny. 

He had reached the small cafe 
where the professors generally took 
their luncheon. He opened the 
door upon silence. No clatter of 
knives and forks, no rattle of dishes, 
no jangle of talking. Silence. But 
only for an instant. Lowry stepped 
into the cafe and the rattling and 
clattering and jangling started in 
full blast like a sound track clipped 
on halfway through. Other than that 
there was nothing unusual about 
the place. Other professors called 
to him in greeting, and the sprin- 
kling of students nodded politely, 
and he was forced into a chair. 

“Damn shame what Jebson did to 
you,” said a young professor in dis- 
gust. Somebody evidently kicked 
him, for a spasm of pain went across 
his face to be swiftly erased. “I still 
think it’s a shame.” 

“Chicken-salad sandwich and a 



glass of milk,” said Lowry to the 
waiter. 

He talked, then, with the men at 
his table about the petty subjects 
of the campus and told them an an- 
ecdote about his latest trip to Yuca- 
tan. The feeling of self-possession, 
coupled with an “allness” of being, 
put him quite at ease. And a little 
later, when they were breaking up, 
he was aware of the fact that he 
made his friendship with these fel- 
lows a little closer. But there had 
been something odd about this place 
all during lunch. He had, several 
times, attempted to listen in upon 
tlie talk at the table behind him, 
but it had all been sounds; just a 
jumble of sounds. 

It occurred to him that this was 
Monday and he experienced a feel- 
ing of relief. He would not have to 
lecture again today, for his heavy 
days were Tuesday and Thursday. 
He could go out and walk around 
and enjoy the clear sunshine and for- 
get about these things which had 
happened to him. 

The place was almost emp ty when 
he left. He stood for a second out- 
side the door, wondering which way 
he should go. And then it struck 
him that all was not well with this 
familiar street. 

Two cars were at a standstill in 
the traffic lane, their drivers appar- 
ently asleep over their wheels. A 
kid on a bike was leaning inertly 
against a tree. Three students were 
slumped at the curb. 

These people must be dead! 

But no. No, the drivers were sit- 
ting up straight now and the cars 
were getting in motion. The kid on 
the bike was pedaling away in a 
rush. The three students grabbed 
up their books and casually strolled 
toward the campus. 

Lowry turned around and looked 
inside the cafe. The cashier was 
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sprawled over the glass case beside 
the register. A waiter was poised in 
the middle of the room with one foot 
in the air and a tray of dishes bal- 
anced on his palm. A late diner was 
almost face down in his soup. 
Lowry took an inadvertent step to- 
ward them. 

The w'aiter began to move 
.smoothly. The cashier scribbled at 
a pad. The late diner began to make 
a great deal of noise over the soup. 

Puzzled, Lowry turned away from 
the college and went on down the 
street. \Vhat was happening to him 
now.'' 

He stopped at a newsdealer’s stand 
and bought a paper. There was 
nothing wrong with the newsdealer, 
for the old man did his usual trick 
of stalling to keep the customer from 
asking for the two pennies change 
he should get. 

Discarding the evidences he had 
witnessed, Lowry went along. He 
looked at the paper. It did not par- 
ticularly amaze him that this one, 
too, was blank, but he felt a kindling 
of wrath against the newsdealer. He 
whirled and marched back to the 
stand. Another man had been 
standing there buying a paper, but 
now both the customer and the 
newsdealer were without motion, 
slumped across the stand. They did 
not go into action until Lowry was 
almost upon them and then, casu- 
ally, they transacted their binsiness. 
But Lowry noticed that the cus- 
tomer’s paper was also blank. Dis- 
gustedly, Lowry tossed his own pa- 
per upon the street and returned to 
his way. 

Lowry wandered along in a 
northerlj? direction, taking a course 
which would soon lead him out of 
town; for he felt a craving for the 
quieting comfort of a stream in 
which he had long ago swum and 



the sound of a breeze in the wallows 
which flanked it. Other manifesta- 
tions, just enough apparent to make 
him w'onder at them, were met on 
the w'ay, people and beasts and birds 
which w'ent into action a moment 
late. He w'as convinced that he wars 
seeing late or that his mind, being 
wearied by the events of the two 
days past, was not registering in- 
stantaneously. He did not much 
worry until he reached the place 
where he had intended to rest. It 
had occurred to him belatedly that 
the spot was now the site of a cel- 
lulose factory; but, as he approached, 
no sign of factory or factory smoke 
was marring the sky. 

He found the place beside the pool 
in which he u.sed to dive in defiance 
of a sign w'hich read; “City Water 
Supply. Do Not Contaminate.” 
He stretched himself out in the cool 
grass and felt the sun upon him. 
How satisfying it w'as to come here 
and yet how different he was from 
the boy who had lazed in this cover 
throughout the long vacations. Lit- 
tle by little he slipped into a lan- 
guorous happiness and idly review’ed 
the things he had thought and done 
as a kid in overalls. Then he had 
been in awe of his father, and now 
he w'as as his father had been, a pro- 
fessor at Atw'orthy. 

The thought amused him that he 
w?as the image of his own early awe, 
and he dwelt at length upon Avhat 
he would have said to the boy in 
overalls who had lain long hours in 
this very spot, how he would have 
told him that the mystery of the 
elder world was no mystery at all, 
but an uncertain sort of habit of 
dignity, perhaps grown out of the 
image of youth, perhaps as an ex- 
cuse for diminished physibal vigor, 
perhaiDs as a handy shield by which 
one could hold off the world. How 
little that boy need have w’orried. 
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after all. The state of being “grown 
up” was a state beset by as many 
worries, and just as false, as those of 
childhood. 

After a little he became aware of 
a swift hammering sound and the 
snarl of a truck engine. He tried to 
put the invasion aside, but it per- 
sisted and grew in volume and ac- 
tivity until his curiosity was aroused. 
What was going on in this vicinity? 

He got up and peered through the 
willows, catching a glimpse of a half- 
finished wall. What was that? He 
moved out of hiding and was aston- 
ished to see two hundred or more 
workmen carrying materials and 
hammering nails and laying bricks 
with a speed which excelled anything 
he had ever before seen. A factory 
was going up a foot at a time, yard, 
mud, tanks, stacks, wire gates and 
all! And what a sweat of rushing! 
He drifted nearer and was conscious 
of the eyes of workmen upon him. 
The men, as soon as they glimpsed 
him, looked bewildered. A foreman 
began to bray curses at them. And 
within a minute, the factory was 
done. The workmen promptly dived 
in through the doors and came out 
bearing lunch boxes and then, as 
though this was wrong, the foreman 
flayed into them anew and a whis-' 
tie blew and a siren whooped and 
the workmen sped inside again to 
send out a great clamor of machinery 
and the roar of steam. The plant 
was going full blast. The willows 
had vanished. The stream of yes- 
terday was a concrete aqueduct! 

Dazed, Lowry turned his back 
upon the place and strode* swiftly 
back toward the town. He was be- 
ginning to feel a nausea of concern 
about these events. How did his 
own appearance so affect conditions? 

The world continued to lag for 
him as he entered the town. Peo- 
ple were still until he was in sight 



and then they moved, just as if they 
were props in an artificial scene. 

A suspicion took form in him and 
he suddenly changed his course. 
What about all these houses? 

What about them? 

When he got halfway down a block 
that he had never traversed in his 
memory, he stepped abruptly into 
an alleyway. 

Just as he had expected. These 
houses had fronts but no backs! 
They were sets! 

He went on down the alley and 
here and there people made belated 
attempts to complete the false fronts 
and give them false backs, but they 
were fumbling and bewildered, as 
though Lowry’s presence and ap- 
pearance set their knees to knocking. 

What of the main street? He had 
never been in many of the stores. 
Feeling he had to put this thing to 
complete test, he hurried along, un- 
mindful of the effect he seemed to 
have upon these puppets. 

He rounded a block of the main 
thoroughfare of the town, but just 
before he turned the corner a terror- 
stricken voice reached him: 

“Jim! Jim! Jim! Oh, my God! 
Jim!” 

He leaped around the corner and 
halted, appalled. The whole avenue 
was littered with apparently dead 
people. They were sprawled against 
steering wheels and in the gutters. 
They were leaning stiffly against 
store fronts. The traffic cop was a 
rag draped about his signal. A two- 
horse team was down in the traces 
and the farmer on the box was 
canted over, slack-jawed as a corpse. 
And through this tangled carpet of 
props ran Mary. Her hat was gone 
and her hair was wild and her eyes 
were dilated with horror. 

He called to her and she almost 
fell with relief. Sobbing, arms out- 
stretched, she threw herself upon 
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him and buried a tear-streaked face 
upon his breast. 

“Jim!’’ she sobbed. “Oh, my God! 
Jim!” 

As he smoothed down her hair 
with a gentle hand, he watched the 
street come to life and resume the 
petty activity with which he was so 
familiar. The cop blew his whistle 
and swung his signal, and the horses 
leaped up and began to pull, and the 
farmer took a chew and spat. Buy- 
ers and sellers bought and sold and 
there was not one thing wrong with 
the whole street. But Jim knew that 
if he looked behind him those peo- 
ple who now passed him would be 
stopped again, slumped, their pup- 
pet strings slack. 

A FAMILIAR figure swung along to- 
ward them. Tommy, swinging a 
limber black stick, his hat on the 
back of his head and his handsome 
face with its customary quirk of 
amusement; approached them and 
paused in recognition. 

“Hello, Jim.” And then, in con- 
cern, “Is something wrong with 
Mary.?” 

“You know what’s wrong with 
Mary, Tom Williams.” 

Tommy looked at him oddly. “1 
don’t get you, old man.” 

“Not that you wouldn’t try,” said 
Jim with a cold grin at his own hu- 
mor. “I’ve had enough of this.” 
“Enough of what.?” 

“You took something from me. I 
want it back. I know about this, 
you see.” 

“Well.?” 

“I want that part of myself back.” 
“You accuse me — ” 

“Of being a thief.” 

“Well?” 

“So long as I had all of myself, 
all was well in this world. Now that 
part of me is gone — ” 



Tommy laughed amusedly. “So 
you’ve caught on, have you?” 

“And I’ll remedy this, Tom Wil- 
liams, or put an end to you.” 

Tommy’s laugh was brittle and he 
swung the cane as though he would 
like to strike out with it. “How is 
it that you rate so much?” 

“I don’t know or care how it is. 
What is mine is mine. Give me 
back that part of myself, Tom Wil- 
liams.” 

“And lose my own?” said Tommy 
with a smile. 

“What is mine is mine,” said 
Lowry. 

' “I believe in a more communistic 
attitude,” said Tommy. “I happen 
to want that part of you and I cer- 
tainly intend to keep it.” And now 
the fangs at the corners of his mouth 
were quite plain. 

Lowry put Mary to one side. He 
snatched out and grabbed Tommy’s 
coat and hauled him close, aiming a 
blow. Somehow, Tommy twisted 
from the grasp and, in his turn, 
struck hard with his cane. For an 
instant the world, for Lowry, was 
ink. But he came up in an effort 
to lunge at Tommy’s throat. Again 
the cane felled him. Stunned now, 
he swayed on his hands and knees, 
trying to clear his fogged senses. 
Once more the cane struck him and 
he felt the pavement strike against 
his cheek. 

In a little while he was conscious 
of a face close to his own, a face 
from which protruded yellow fangs. 
A sick weakness, as though he was 
bleeding to death, pinned him to the 
walk. 

Tommy stood up straight and 
Lowry found that he could not move. 
Tommy seemed twice as big and 
strong as before. 

Mary looked at Tommy for a long 
while, the expression of her face 
slowly changing from one of wonder 
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to one of agreeable satisfaction. And 
then Lowry knew why it was. She 
was nothing but a puppet herself, 
animated more than any of the rest 
because she had been more with a 
source. And when Tommy had 
taken part of him she had begun to 
divide her attention between them, 
for either one could animate her. 
And now that Tommy possessed an 
“allness” there could be no question 
as to which one she would follow. 

The gave no glance at all at 
Lowry on the walk. She looked up 
into Tommy’s face and smiled ten- 
derly. Tommy smiled back and, arm 
in arm, they walked away. 

Lowry tried to shout after them, 
but they paid no heed. They were 
gone around the corner. 

By degrees, then, the street began 
to slump and become still. By de- 
grees, but not wholly. Here and 
there a puppet twitched a little. 
Here and there a mouth made mo- 
tions without making sound. Lowry 
stared in terror at the scene. 

For him the world was nearly 
dead! 

His body was so heavy that he 
could scarcely move at all. But he 
knew that he must pursue them, find 
them, gain back that vital force 
which had been stolen. To live, an 
eighth alive, in a world of apparent 
dead would drive him mad! 

And Mary! 

How could — But she was just 
a puppet, too. A puppet with all 
the rest. It was no fault of hers. 
The guilt was all Tommy’s. Tommy 
that he had thought his friend! 

It was agony to drag himself 
along, but he did, inch by inch, fum- 
bling over the bodies which lay 
sprawled in the clear sunlight. He 
became aware of how hot it was get- 
ting and of a great weariness. If he 
could just rest for a little while, he 
might be able to find strength. He 



saw a bush in a yard where the cover 
was thick and he crawled into the. 
coolness. Just to rest a little while 
and then to find Tommy and Mary! 

VIII. 

It was nearly dusk when he 
awoke. He stretched himself stiffly, 
for he had become cold. For a mo- 
ment he could not recall the events 
which had passed, and he came to 
his knees, aware of a thing he must 
do but not quite able to place it. 
This lethargy! Was it affecting his 
brain as well.? 

But, no, his brain was all right. 
Yes! Tommy and Mary and the 
world of the apparent dead! 

And what a tremendous amount 
of good that rest had done him. Or 
else — 

He peered forth from the bushe.s. 
There were people walking along the 
street and so it was fairly plain that 
Tommy would be somewhere nearby 
and that Lowry himself was dravz- 
ing some of the force in common 
with the other puppets. Perhaps 
that would help him! If he could get 
close to Tommy and then, supported 
by Tommy’s own effect, he could 
possibly win back what he had lost. 

He lurked in the shadows of the 
street, watching for Tommy. But, 
no, he could not locate any sign of 
him. Could it be that Tommy was 
in one of these houses? Perhaps 
dining? In such a position that he 
might look out and see the street? 

Perhaps there was another ex- 
planation. Perhaps, now that 
Tommy had' all of it, these puppets 
would go on with their make-believe 
lives and Lowry along with them. 
But he himself knew and they — 

He emerged from cover. There 
was a man standing beside the let- 
ter box on the corner. Maybe he 
would know where to find Tommy., 
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Lowry, assuming a careless air, 
sauntered up to the fellow. He was 
about to open his mouth and begin 
to question when his heart lurched 
within. 

This was Tommy! 

Tommy, with a mocking smile 
upon his mouth and a sly look in his 
eye! 

Lowry whirled and sped away, but 
when he found that no footsteps fol- 
lowed he slowed down. He glanced 
back and the man on the corner was 
looking after him and there was 
light, cheerful laughter suspended in 
the air. 

Why wasn’t he able to face him.'' 
Did he have to find him sleeping in 
order to steal away that which he 
had lost.!' 

Lowry stopped. Couldn’t he be 
more clever about this.'' Couldn’t he 
perhaps explain to some of these 
pupp^s w'hat had happened to the 
world and thereby gain help? Many 
of them could assail Tommy and 
weigh him down and take that from 
him which rightfully belonged to the 
world. 

He went along, looking for some- 
one to whom he could broach the 
plan. A man was watering a lawm 
inside a picket fence and Lowry 
stopped and beckoned to him. The 
man, holding the hose, strolled lan- 
guidly over. 

Lowvy w'as about to begin when 
he looked into the fellow’s face. De- 
spite the dusk that face was plain! 

It was Tommy! 

Lowry whirled and ran, and again 
the light laughter hung upon the 
evening air. 

He slowed down, stubbornly re- 
fusing to be panicked. There wns 
no use losing his head, for he still 
had a chance. Not everyone could 
be Tommy. 

Soon he saw a woman hurrying 
homeward. If he told her and she 



told her husband — Yes. He would 
stop her. 

He held up his hand and she 
dodged from him, but seeing no men- 
ace in him she allowed him to speak. 
He had uttered just one word when 
he saw who she was. 

Mary! 

His heart skipped a beat. Here 
she w'as alone! And he could plead 
with her — Again he started to 
speak. But iMary’s face w'as full of 
scorn and she turned her back upon 
him and walked awny. 

It took Lowu’y some seconds to 
.get over that. But he would not 
admit defeat; Here came three stu- 
dents.' Students wnuld obey him 
certainly, and these fellow's w'ore 
sw'eaters with stripes around the 
arm. He stepped out in front of 
them. 

When they had stopped and were 
looking at him, he started to speak. 
And then he stopped. Each face 
into w'hich he looked in turn became 
Tommy’s! And each face possessed 
that mocking smile and slyly evil 
glint of eye. 

Lowry stepped back and kept on 
w'alking backw'ard. He spun about 
and ran aw’ay and did not stop until 
he had come to the cover of the next 
block. 

A wmnan w'as there, but he knew 
better than to halt her, for even at 
ten feet, by the light of the street 
lamp, he could see that she w'as 
Mary. He pulled his hat ashamedly 
down over his eyes and slouched by 
and then, w'hen she w'as going aw'ay 
from him, he began to run once 
more. _ 

He fled past other pedestrians, and 
each one that looked at him was 
possessed of the face of either 
Tommy or Mary. And after a little 
they began to call to him at inter- 
vals. 
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“Hello, Jim,” said Tommy in 
mockery each time. 

“Oh, it’s you, Jim,” said Mary. 

Thickening dark and the thin 
street lamps’ glowing oppressed 
Lowry. It was becoming warmer by 
degrees and then, swiftly, turned 
cold. The house fronts were chill 
and impassive in the gloom; their 
lighted windows like glowing eyes 
that looked at him and mocked. 

“Hello, Jim.” 

And again, “Oh, it’s you, Jim.” 

Spreading lawns and the hnddled 
shapes of bushes peopled the night 
with strange phantoms. Little shad- 
ows raced about his feet and some- 
times brushed against his legs with a 
soft, furry touch. Once, as he 
stepped down from a curb, he saw a 
scaly thing dissolve an instant late. 

And then Tommy’s face, all by 
itself, floated eerily against the gray 
dark. The thing was thin and 
blurry, but the smile was there and 
the sly eyes regarded him steadily. 
The face faded away and left only 
the glinting of the eyes. 

Before him a shape had begun to 
dance, pausing until he almost 
caught up to it and then scurrying 
to get out of reach to dance again 
and beckon. There was a cextairi 
mannerism about it that brought its 
identity to him. Wearily he recog- 
nized Mary, her face cold in scorn. 
WTiy and where w'as she leading him? 

“Hello, Jim.” 

“Oh, it’s you, Jim.” 

Shadows and the gloomy fronts 
of houses coldly staring. Shadow's 
on the lawns and hiding at the edges 
of trees. ■ Soft things w'hich bumped 
his legs and a great shadow' like 
spread wdngs reaching out to engulf 
the w'hole of the town. 

Blurry white w'isps of faces drift- 
ing just ahead. Tommy’s and 
Mary’s, Mary’s and Tommy’s. 



Above, there w'as a rustli^^g as of 
bats. Below, there came up a low 
and throaty sound.' And the smells 
of fresh-cut grass and growing things 
were tinged w'ith a perfume he could 
not define. A perfume. As illusive 
as those faces which drifted ever be- 
fore him. A perfume — IMary’s. 
Mary’s perfume. Mingled with the 
smell of exotic tobacco. Exotic to- 
bacco. Tommj^’s. 

The great dark cloud spread and 
spread and the lamps became dim 
and the shadow's deepened and be- 
gan to march jerkily beside him at 
a distance. Each shadow, stationary 
until he came to it, coming up and. 
marching wdth the rest. Darker and 
darker and then no sounds at all. 
No sounds or smells. Just the tliin 
w'isp of a mocking smile, gradually 
fading, forever receding. 

Weakly he leaned against the 
parapet of a little stone bridge be- 
hind, the church and listened to the 
water saying: “Oh, it’s you, Jim.” 

“Hello, Jim.” 

At the other end there stood a 
dark, thick shadow'. A thing w'ith a 
slouch hat upon its head and a black 
cloak draped about it which reached 
dow'n to its buckled shoes. It was 
carefully braiding a rope, strand by 
strand. Low'ry knew he w'ould rest 
a little and then w'alk over the bridge 
to the man of darkness. 

“Oh, it’s you, Jim.” 

“Hello, Jim.’; 

Quiet little rippling voices, almost 
unheard, slow'ly fading. And now 
there w'as nothing more of that smile. 
There w'as nothing in the sky butithe 
vast shadow' and the plaintive whim- 
per of an evening w'ind. 

The street lamp threw a pale light 
upon, him and by its light he tried to 
see the water. The voices down 
there w’ere scarcely w'hispers now', 
only a rippling murmur, a kind and 
soothing sound. 
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He caught a glimpse of something 
white in the water and leaned a trifle 
farther, not particularly interested 
in the fact that it was a reflection of 
his own face in the black mirror sur- 
face below. He watched the image 
gTow clearer, watched his own eyes 
and mouth take form. It was as if 
he was seeing himself down there, a 
self far more real than this self lean- 
ing against cold stone. Idly he beck- 
oned to the image. It seemed to 
grow nearer. He beckoned again in 
experiment. It was nearer still. 

With sudden determination he 
held out both hands to it. It was 
gone from the water, but it was not 
gone, 

Jim Lowry stood up straight. He 
took a long, deep breath of the fresh 
evening air and looked up at the 
stars in the sky. He turned and 
looked along the avenue and saw 
people strolling and enjoying the 
smell of fresh-cut gi’ass. He looked 
across the bridge and saw Old Billy 
Watkins leaning against a stone, 
puffing contentedly upon a pipe. 

With a feeling that was almost 
triumph for all the weight of sorrow 
within him, Jim Lowry crossed the 
bridge and approached the night po- 
llCCXUftH 

“Oh. Hello, Professor Lowry.” 
“Hello, Billy.” 

“Nice night.” 

“Yes . . . yes, Billy. A nice 
night. I want you to do something 
for me, Billy.” 

“Anything, Jim.” 

“Come with me.” 

Old Billy knocked the ashes from 
his pipe and silently fell in beside. 
Old Billy was a wise old fellow. He 
could feel Lowry’s mood and he said 
nothing to intrude upon it, merely 
v/alked along smelling the gi-owing 
things of spring. 

They walked for several blocks 



and then Jim Lowry turned into the 
path at Tommy’s house. The old 
mansion was unlighted and still and 
seemed to be waiting for them. 

“You should have a key to fit that 
door, Billy.” 

“Yes. I’ve got one; it’s a common 
lock.” 

Old Billy turned the knob and 
fumbled for the hall light, turning 
it on and standing back to follow 
Lowry. 

Jim Lowry pointed at the hatrack 
in the hall and indicated a lady’s 
bag which lay there beside a lady’s 
hat. There was another hat there, 
,a man’s, trammeled, halfway be- 
tween hatrack and living room; it 
had initials in the band, “J. L.” 

“Come with me, Billy,” said Jim 
Lowry in a quiet, controlled voice. 
As they passed the living room. Old 
Billy saw the stumps of a broken 
chair and an upset ash tray. 

Jim Lowry held the kitchen door 
open and turned on the light. The 
window was broken there. 

A mewling sound came from some- 
where and Jim Lowry opened the 
door to the cellar. With steady, 
slow steps he descended a short 
flight of stairs, through newly swung 
strands of cobwebs. A Persian cat 
with a half-mad looked bolted past 
them and fled out of the house. 

Jim fumbled for the basement 
light. For a moment it seemed that 
he would not turn it on, but that 
was only for a moment. The naked 
bulb flooded the basement and filled 
it with sharp, swinging shadows. 

A crude hole had been dug in the 
middle of the dirt floor and a shovel 
was abandoned beside it. 

Jim Lowry took hold of the light 
cord and lifted it so that the rays 
would stream into the coal bin. 

An ax, black with blood, pointed 
its handle at them. From the coal 
protruded a white something. 
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Old Billy stepped to the dark, 
dusty pile and pushed some of the 
lumps away. A small avalanche rat- 
tled, disclosing the smashed and 
hacked face of Tommy Williams. 
To his right, head thrown back, star- 
ing eyes fixed upon the stringers 
and blood-caked arm outflung, lay 
the body of Mary, Jim Lowry’s wife. 

Old Billy looked for several min- 
utes at Jim Lowry and then Jim 
liOwry spoke, his voice monotonous. 
“I did it Saturday afternoon. And 
Saturday night I came back here to 
find the evidence I had left — my hat 
— -and dispose of the bodies. Sun- 
day I came again — I had to climb in 
the window. I’d lost the key.” 

Jim Lowry sank down upon a box 
and hid his face in his palms. “I 
don’t know why I did it. Oh, God, 
forgive me, I don’t know why. I 
found her here, hiding, after I had 
found her hat. Everything was 
whirling and I couldn’t hear what 
they kept screaming at me and . . . 
and I killed them.” A sob shook 
him. “I don’t know why. I don’t 
know why she was here ... I don’t 
know why I could not reason . . . 



cerebral malaria . . . jealous mad- 
ness — ” 

Old Billy moved a little and the 
coal pile shifted and rattled. Tom- 
my’s arm was bared. It seemed to 
thrust itself toward Lowry, and in 
the cold fist was clenched a scrap of 
paper as though mutely offering ex- 
planation even in death. 

Old Billy removed the paper and 
read: 

Tommy oun sport; 

Next week is Jim’s birthday and I want 
to surprise him with a party. I’ll come 
over Saturday afternoon and you can help 
me make up the list of his friends and 
give me your expert advice on the demon 
rum. Don’t let him know a word of this. 

Regards, 

Mary. 

Somewhere high above, there 
seemed to hang a tinkle of laughter: 
high, amused laughter, gloating and 
mocking and evil. 

“Who ever heard oj demons, my 
sister?” 

“No one at all, my brother.” 

Of course, though, it was probably 
just the sigh of wind whining below 
the cellar door. 
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SPONTANEOUS FROGATION 

by ERIC FRANK RUSSELL 



Mystery Frog Colony in Heart 
OF Liverpool — this is the heading 
that appeared atop a column of data 
in the Liverpool Echo (Britain) , of 
August 7, 1939. The colony is still 
there. The mystery is still there. 

During a midnight hush, officers 
at the Hatton Garden Fire Depot 
heard “a peculiar, eerie noise which 
was very difficult to locate.” The 
hearers had a look around, found 
nothing. They shouted, and the noise 
promptly ceased. After a while, it 
started again. Says the Echo: “No 
words seemed adequate to describe 
the sound, which was unlike any- 
thing they remembered hearing be- 
fore.” 

The sounds persisted, coinciding 
with the coming of darkness, until 
after about three weeks somebody 
saw fit to look over a tiny vacant lot 
jammed between the fire depot yard 
and the wall of the Post Office par- 
cels department. The place swarmed 
with frogs! 

The vacant lot is completely shut 
off from the rest of the world, being 
surrounded by high walls on three 
sides, and an equally high wooden 
barrier on the fourth. Heavy rains 
have made the little area swampy, 
with a few small puddles here and 
there. 

Night after night, the frogs sing 
joyfully in this midget haven of 
peace situated in the very heart of 
seventy square miles of brick, stone 
and concrete. They are numbered 
in scores, perhaps hundreds. How 
did they get there.? 

It has been suggested that they 
dropped from the skies, but if they 
did, they displayed the most amaz- 

UN— 6 



ing markmanship by so accurately 
hitting a tiny target, without spill- 
ing one individual outside its 
bounds. No other frogs have been 
seen within five miles of the spot. 

“Were they descendants of an es- 
caped zoological collection,” asks the 
Echo, “or did they hop through 
Liverpool streets by night from their 
country haunt, hiding by day under 
refuse, in some instinctive migration 
to an ideal breeding ground?” 

The paper does not bother to sug- 
gest how members of an escaped col- 
lection or instinctive migrants might 
have negotiated that high barrier 
around their land of milk and honey. 

Mr. H. E. Rogers, the Liverpool 
naturalist, at first thought they 
might be toads, but after further re- 
flection remembered that toads do 
not indulge in choir practice. Maybe 
it also struck him that a horde of 
toads wanted as much explaining as 
a horde of frogs. 

Spawn carried on birds’ feet is one 
possible solution. Another might be 
Charles Fqrt’s notion of teleporta- 
tion, frogs being transmitted from 
some faraway swamp to satisfy the 
hunger of a frogless area. Still an- 
other notion is that life appears of 
its owm accord, in shape to fit exist- 
ing circumstances, and that this rep- 
tilian sanctuary is ground that has 
undergone “spontaneous f rogation.” 

Nobody knows where the solution 
lies, but astonished Liverpudlians 
know where the frogs are squatting. 
Singing their saga to the moon by 
night, surrounded by clattering street 
cars, yelling telephones, and ham- 
mering typewriters by day, these in- 
vaders from the unknown go about 
their own strange, froggish business. 
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THE DREAM 

6y JAKE RICE 



O Dfaviimsly a silly dream. 
Such places as he saw io it, 
and the oppression it bonght, 
don’t exist in madem times— 

Illustrated by F. Kramer 

It all began rather casually in 
Brown’s bookshop, or rather in the 
rear of Brown’s bookshop, where they 
sell stamps, coins, “Peter Rabbit,” 
backless and sometimes pageless 
editions bought in lots at auctions, 
your horoscope for the day or year, 
and such. An untidy place, the rear 
of Brown’s bookshop, but, as Made- 
line says, “I could eat it with a 
spoon.” 

Anyway, there I was thumbing 
through an old copy of “Water Ba- 
bies,” with “To Mary, on her eighth 
birthday, with love, from Aunt Ju- 
lia,” inscribed with many flourishes 
and curlicues on the flyleaf. There I 
was, thinking what an understanding 
person Aunt Julia must have been, 
how she probably had lived in a 
house with a fanlight over the door, 
had antimacassars on every chair, 
and needlepoint or horsehair cov- 
ered every chair, when all at once 
there was Bill Stevenson right next 
to me, buried deep in a daily horo- 
scope. 

“Weil,” I said, “well and well, 
well, well. Ah thought you-all was 
daid, Massa Tom. Where have you 
been for the last two months.'*” 

Stevenson turned like a startled 
deer and said all in one piece: “Oh! 



Oh, it’s you. Hello. Glad to see you” 
— an obvious untruth^ — “How’ve 
you been, and Madeline, and every- 
body.'*” — meanwhile stuffing the 
horoscope back in the little cubicle 
labeled “10c.” 

“We’ve been swell,” I said. 
“Wait’ll I buy this ‘Water Babies’ 
and I’ll stand you a drink.” I be- 
gan looking for a salesgirl, preferably 
an adenoidy one. I like to hear them 
say: “Tang-ewe.” 

“What ’re you doing back here?” I 
asked. “I thought your forte was up 
at the five-dollar counter among the 
‘Arts.’ Hear about something spe- 
cial?” — indicating the auction pile 
from whence my “Water Babies” 
had sprung. 

“No,” he said hurriedly, so hur- 
riedly I stared at him. “No, not 
looking for anything.” He made a 
sort of flourish with his right hand in 
the direction of “Horoscopes, 10c.” 
“Silly things, aren’t they? Just hap- 
happened to pick one up. Seems I’m 
out of tune with the Solar System. 
Well, I must be going. Give you a 
call soon.” 

Now this decidedly was not the 
Bill Stevenson I knew. The Bill 
Stevenson I knew was a breezy sort 
of a chap, every screw loose, and the 
pride of the regiment, as it were. 

“What’s the matter,” I said, 
“didn’t you hear me say I’d buy you 
a drink?” 

“Yes. Well, sorry, old man — ” 

“Look here,” I said, “what’s the 
matter with you? A month ago you’d 
have whimpered like a seal and 
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“li’s some dim, stane-walled place, with opened coffios 
placed afaanl. And there’s a Thing that comes—” 



drooled all over your coat if any- 
body mentioned a drink, and here 
you are reading horoscopes and act- 
ing like I was getting ready to put 



the evil eye on you. Wheffe the devil 
is that salesgirl?” 

“I’m not reading horoscopes,” Ste-. . 
venson said in a tone just one note 
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lower than a repressed shout. 

“Ah-ah, Billy,” I chortled, wag- 
gling a mocking forefinger, “I’ve got 
you there. I saw you. You ivere 
reading horoscopes.” 

“I wasn’t.” 

“You Avere.” 

“T definitely Avas not.” 

“You Avere, too. All about not vi- 
brating properly. Next thing I know 
you’ll be trotting off to seances. 
Come on, have a drink. Who cares 
whether you were reading horoscopes 
pr not.^ Did you hear the one about 
the mountaineer Avho thrcAv his pants 
down the well and yelled, ‘Hey, 
]Ha— ” 

“I was not — ” 

“Here’s your change, sir,” tAvanged 
a soft, nasal Amice. Sure enough, 
there it Avas being handed across 
the counter by a very charming 
young person Avith a high hairdo and 
lots of uh. “Your book, sir.” It Avas 
wrapped in thin broAvn paper, thin 
enough so the Avord “Dreams” 
sliowed through quite plainly. 

StcAmnson grabbed the package 
savagely, pocketed his change, strode 
doAvn the aisle and out of the store 
while I stood there stupidly open- 
mouthed. 

“What in the- — I muttered. 
“Sir?” 

“I said, Avhat in the hell ails 
that—” 

“Sir!” 

“Oh, tang-ewe,” I snapped. It was 
not until I reached my front door 
that I realized I Avas carrying an 
uiipaid-for edition of “Water Babies” 
under my arm. 

, Over dinner, I said to Madeline; 
“Saw Bill Stevenson in Brown’s 
Bookshop buying a dream book.” 

“A dreatn book?” Madeline is at 
her best Avhen she is incredulous. 
Both eyebroAA^s go up like parenthe- 
ses.' 



“Yes, ma’am, a dream book.” 

“Isn’t he the felloAV who likes his 
steaks and his books rare, and 1 hroAA’s 
whiskey-sour muddlers out of the 
AvindoAv because he likes to hear 
them break?” 

“Yes, my loAm.” 

“And Avon eight kewpie dolls 
pitching baseballs at a gentleman of 
color suspended over a tub of Avater, 
and wrote his name on the ice at the 
Arena Avith as steady a foot as I CA’er 
saAv. A dream book! . Well, I'll be 
a — ” 

“Yes, my SAveet, you will,” I said, 
dodging a crescent I’oll. 

There the matter ended. Tempo- 
rarily. 

- I shall now Avhistle six bars of “A. 
Hip and a Hup O’Dooley,” denoting 
a passage of six months during wliich 
life has gone on smoothly with only 
one parking ticket, a dented fender, 
a stunning blue dress for Madeline 
in Avhich she gives the mistaken im- 
liression of being boneless, an An- 
gora addition to the family named 
“No Water Foo Sam Pam Toy”— 
believ’e it or not — and called 
“Peaches Gorgeous” for short. 
Peaches, incidentally, has ruined a 
perfectly good sweater by pretending 
that it was a mouse disguised in long 
underAvear, and, happily, cheAved up 
and SA&'alloAved a letter from my pub- 
lishers, leaving but the opening para- 
graph beginning, “Dear Sir: Perhaps 
you fail to realize that Ave have not 
received — ” And that brings me 
spang up to January 17th. 

I am proAvling about the loAver 
level of the Aldige Museum among 
a lot of Egyptian mummies Avhose 
toes are sticking out of their Avinding 
sheets, Avhen I almost liiimp into 
Bill. 

“Hello, Bill, haven’t seen you for 
a coon’s age.” 

“Not since that day at Brown’s.” 

“By Jove, that’s right. Sorry, old 
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man, didn’t mean to rib you so un- 
mercifully. Hope you’ll forgive and 
forget and all that.” 

“Sure, sure. Guess I was off my 
feed. I’ve been sort of nervous 
lately.” 

“You do look a bit winded.” 
Winded, my eye, you look like you’ve 
been living in a drainpipe. All 
work and no play, you know. Why 
don’t you artists go to sleep once in 
a while?” 

“Sleep!” He laughed the most 
mirthless laugh I’ve heard since who- 
ever wrote “Danse Macabre” wrote 
it. “I’m afraid to go to sleep.” And 
then, pointing to the mummy of a 
child: “Look. The poor beggar’s toes 
are all out.” He paused for a mo- 
ment as though to catch his breath. 

“What’s wrong. Bill?” I ventured 
tentatively, doubting if he even 
heard me. 

“Do you know,” he said, rubbing 
his fingers against his eyes, “I haven’t 
seen anybody for over, six months. 
You tell me to sleep and it sounds 
easy, doesn’t it? Just go to bed and 
snore my blooming head off. Well, 
I’ve had a man, a male nurse, stay- 
ing with me since last October just 
to wake me up when I went to sleep. 
But he couldn’t stand it. Said I got 
on his nerves. Got on his nerves! 
Good God, what do you suppose I 
do to my own nerves? He could 
sleep all right, I used to go in and 
watch him at it, and feel like a hun- 
gry street urchin with my nose 
pressed flat against a bakery win- 
dow filled with pies, and cakes, and 
frosted cookies.” He sucked in his 
breath sharply. 

“Say, what you need is a good 
jacking up,” I said, and I meant it. 
He looked like he needed the minis- 
trations of a taxidermist. “You’re 
all in a lather about something. You 
need a change or ought to see a doc- 
tor.” And at this juncture I am 



struck with an idea. “Look here, I 
have a friend coming for dinner to- 
morrow night who is a medical man, 
so to speak. Why not join us for 
dinner and afterward you two can 
go to it across the brandy? How 
about it?” 

He moved restlessly. “How do 
you mean, ‘so to speak’?” 

“Well, he’s a psychiatrist,” I ad- 
mitted reluctantly, adding lamely: 
“Lias quite a reputation among the 
bigwigs. All this sleep stuff you’ve 
been spilling sounds as though a 
nice Freudian talk might do you 
some good.” 

'Stevenson shook his head. “No. 
Can’t. Freud himself, or anybody, 
wouldn’t do any good. This thing 
has to be worked out. It’ll work 
out.” Then he flung at me savagely: 
“There’s a purpose in back of it, I 
tell you.” The way he .said “purpose” 
sounded like Little Orphan Annie de- 
scribing “the great, big black thing 
a-comin’ down the wall.” 

“Oh, be a sport. Blatz is the real 
McCoy.” 

“Wait a minute,” he jerked out. 
“Blatz, lectures on possession. Evil 
holding power over the subconscious. 
Predestination — ” 

“Yes.” The man was sick. I be- 
gan to feel soi'ry I’d ever opened my 
mouth. Madeline would brain me if 
her tete-a-tete dinner developed into 
a rabid discussion of symptoms over 
the souffle. 

“Does he believe in dreams?” 
“Dreams?” I repeated doltishly 
after him. 

“Yes, dreams. Does he believe 
dreams have some purpose or in- 
fluence?” 

“Why, that is; well, he thinks — 
Did you say dreams?” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes! Dreams. 
D-r-e-a-m-s, Dreams!” 

“Oh, dreams r I said brightly, 
like an idiot child. “Why, I have 
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heard him mentien dreams as hav- 
ing^eome connection with our past, 
or future, or something.” And then 
I remembered the “Horoscopes, 10c” 
and the dream book. Like a bolt 
from the blue I remembered and I 
guess it stood out all over my face 
like measles. 

“Don’t look at me like that,” Ste- 
venson said impatiently, “I’m not a 
lunatic.” And ever so quietly, he 
added, “Not yet.” 

I have a Vague recollection of 
proffering my hand, in the hope of 
getting out from under gracefully, 
and then sticking it in my coat 
pocket because Bill had resumed his 
meditations of the mummy’s toes. 

“I’ll be there,” he said. 

I LEFT, trying to make as little 
noise as possible but sounding like 
the Indianapolis Speedway. 

“Why don’t you heat this place 
and where is the washroom.^” I 
growled when I reached an atten- 
dant. 

“Heat spoils the corpses; three 
doors down,” he replied. 

“If you’d put up some signs,” I 
said pfjfhetically, but he didn’t 
bother to listen. He didn’t even 
remove his eyes from Bill, who he 
seemed to think was going to snitch 
a burial cup and run for it, and 
who, I thought, looked like he 
might just as well call it a day and 
crawl in with one of the exhibits. 

Dressing, I told Madeline I had 
invited an extra guest. 

“Bill Stevenson,” she murmured. 
“I dreamed about him last night.” 

“Don’t say di’eam to me,” I 
yelped. 

“All right,” she said. “It was 
queer. The whole thing was aw- 
fully queer.” 

“I don’t care what it was,” I said. 

“When you get old,” she said 
musingly, “you’re going to be very 



domineering, and have stubble on 
your chin, and beat in the tops of 
your eggs with the handle of a 
knife.” 

Which is one reason I never tire 
of Madeline. 

The following morning I feebly 
offered to call Stevenson and re-, 
scind the dipner invitation, but 
Madeline blew dreamily into her 
coffee and said: “I rather want him 
to come, to see if he has any 
scratches.” 

“Scratches?” 

“Don’t repeat, it’s a sign of ap- 
proaching senility. Scratches. You 
know, long red things on the skin 
caused by sharp things.” 

“It must have been the oysters 
we had last night,” I said, wrinkling 
my nose at her and wondering if all 
women were as enticing when they 
ate buttered toast. 

“Oysters don’t scratch. They have 
pearls, and lie very quietly on the 
ocean floor and go piss, piss, piss 
when they breathe.” 

I made a little hat of my napkin 
and, going around to her chair, put 
it on her head and said: “You are 
either terribly, terribly intellectual 
or a congenital idiot, and either way 
I don’t see why you married me.” 
I kissed the top of the hat and left 
her smiling at me over the pitcher 
of maple sirup. 

But it wasn’t a happy smile. It 
was a kind of thoughtful smile and 
a puzzled one, as though she were 
thinking something all to herself. 
Something that bothered her. Some- 
thing unpleasant. 

I was dressed and downstairs do- 
ing things with Jamaica rum and 
sugar when Blatz arrived. A small 
man who appeared to be hiding be- 
hind a thick beard, he, yet some- 
how, seemed to fill the hall. His 
eyes, like blue chips with lights in 
them, danced and twinkled above a 
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round bulb of a nose. He always 
reminded me of a gnome wlio had 
just emerged from an emerald and 
diamond mine and was surprised to 
find the Earth peopled with a kind 
of animated fungi. 

But his eyes didn’t always dance. 
When confronted with a problem, 
they grew still and quiet and be- 
came like cold pieces of slate. I’d 
hate to have a secret I didn’t want 
him to know. He’d make a swell 
cross-examiner, or district attorney. 
The criminals would wilt like so 
much left-over celery and tell all. 

“So glad to be here,’’ he called, in 
that queer liquid voice of his that 
gave the impression of being two 
voices located just back of each ton- 
sil. 

Jarvis materialized from nowhere 
to stuff Blatz’s muffler in his coat 
sleeve and hang both hat and coat 
in the hall closet. Then he vanished 
back into nowhere. Jarvis is a won- 
der. I’ve often thought he goes 
about barefoot, but I can’t catch 
him. Been with us seven years and 
can dish up the prettiest Welsh rab- 
bit you ever saw. 

Blatz came into the library rub- 
bing his hands together. “Um. Fire 
looks good. Someone else coming?’’ 
pointing to the four glasses I was 
filling with shaved ice. “I had hoped 
we would be alone. Wanted to talk 
to Madeline about my plans for the 
garden. She can almost hold a seed 
in her palm and tell you size, weight, 
color, number of petals and whether 
or not it’s bug resistant.” 

“Chap coming by the name of Ste- 
venson.” I filled a shot glass from 
the shaker and' offei’ed it to him. 
“Need anything? More grenadine, 
maybe?” 

“I think so. A dash. And, per- 
haps, a bit more lime. A soupgon, 
as it were.” 

“As a matter of fact, he’s really 



your dinner guest,” I said, adding 
a couple of dashes and shaking the 
cocktails vigorously, hoping the top 
wouldn’t fly off in my face. “Quite 
a nice fellow who has suddenly de- 
veloped into a hollow-eyed, .sunken- 
cheeked recluse and, e\-idently, 
spends his days and nights reading 
dream books and getting hollow- 
eyeder and sunken-cheekeder. I 
asked him on the spur of the mo- 
ment, hoping you might give him 
some gentle advice.” I refilled the 
shot glass. “How’s this?” 

“Um, yes. Good. Very good. Now 
do I get a whole one all to myself?” 
The blue eyes danced and sparkled. 

I filled two glasses. “Honestly,” I 
said, giving him a glass, “the fellow 
gave me the creeps. Kept prating 
about dreams. And he was so darned 
unnatural, as if he were holding him- 
self in with all his might and main. 
A^ou know how green beer capped 
too soon sits in its little bottle fer- 
menting and fermenting all by it- 
self, when all of a sudden, blooie, 
and that’s the end of the beer. Well, 
that’s a brief resume of the way he is 
norv.” I raised my glass to Blatz in 
a silent toast. “Before this dream 
seizure, Stevenson was a great guy, 
a shade arty, but the heart glad- 
dener of any gathering. He — ” 

Blatz held up his hand to stop me 
and squinted through his glass at 
the chandelier. 

“A guilty secret, perhaps? Per- 
haps no?” 

“V^ou mean the body buried under 
the cellar floor, or the snowstorm and 
the tiny bundle laid on the, steps of 
a foundling home?” 

Blatz smiled. “Something like 
that, .yes.” 

I thought for a moment, and 
found myself squinting at the chan- 
delier, too. “No, I think not. Some- 
how, that isn’t Stevenson’s t,ype. I 
think he’s imagining things. Hor- 
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rid things, from the look of him. I 
like the fellow. Wish you could help 
him.” 

“I’ll try,” Blatz said simply. I 
knew he would. 

Then M.\delijv’e floated in, a Go- 
dey print in a million apricot ruf- 
fles, and said: “May I squint, too?” 

Then the doorbell rang and there 
was Stevenson. We all shook hands 
and silences began to fall with dis- 
tinct thuds. Madeline picked up the 
thuds and forcibly made them sit up 
and behave like gentlemen. 

It was a superb dinner, but as far 
as Stevenson was concerned he might 
have been eating the lymph glands 
of the female warthog. He didn’t 
eat, kind of bruised his food, spoke 
in monosyllables and seldom took his 
eyes from his plate. Which was just 
as well. From their appearance I 
judged he recently had scrubbed 
them good with a wire suede brush 
dipped in vinegar. He looked like a 
haggard edition of Edgar Allan Poe, 
and I wouldn’t have been surprised 
had a croaking raven flapped out of 
his sleeve. 

Finally, the trial-by-fire was over. 
I was debating whether to hide un- 
der the carpet or make some ex- 
cuse like “I have to go clean out the 
rabbit hutches now,” and let iMade- 
line fend for herself, when,AIadeliiie, 
divine genius, arose, collected me as 
with a magnet, and said: “You will 
pardon us, I hope, but John prom- 
ised he would look over my ac- 
counts,” and with a vague wave of 
her hand she swept us both out of 
the room. 

Once outside she hissed: “Acorn! 
W’ere you growing roots? Couldn’t 
you see they have been spaning w'ith 
one another through every single 
course? In another second Bill 
would have begun chewing on the 
furniture.” 



“Let me see those accounts,” I 
rebuttaled haughtily. 

Aladeline flipped her ruffles at me 
saucily and said: “There ain’t been 
an account for y'ars and y’ars. We’ll 
go in the library and you can read 
me the next three chapters of 'The 
Clue of the Golden Crocus’!” 

“But I’ve only finished two,” I 
yipped plaintively. “There’s no local 
color in N’Yawk. IMy notebook holds 
only choice items like: Is it true 
what they say about Dixie? Call 
Lawndale 6300. Remember to ask 
Madeline where my studs ai‘e. Re- 
member to write publishers, have 
bad case of leprosy. Remember the 
Maine.” 

“You can read me the two.” 

I did. Had a Peeping Tom been 
doing any peeping he would have 
thought us a picture Indeed. Matle- 
line, with Peaches Gorgeous on her 
lap, curled in a chair gazing rever- 
ently at me striding back and fo)'th 
reading aloud with gestures. I like 
gestures. The hand-flinging-out kind. 
Always makes me feel like a states- 
man with viking ancestors. Made- 
line says the gesture’s place is in the 
home, decidedly. 

I was just going after some soda 
water when Blatz and Stevenson 
came in. It was noticeable, instantly, 
that Bill felt much better. Not that 
he sprang in flexing his muscles and 
demanding tennis rackets at twenty 
jDaces, but, instead of resembling a 
sick cow, he now looked like a 
horse recovering from the heaves. 
Still wabbly, but with good care and 
a lot of nice hay, he’d be back be- 
tween the shafts — oi- is it traces? — in 
no time. 

“Your brandy has a wonderful 
bouquet,” Blatz said, and way back 
in his eyes was a faint twinkle. But 
not much of a one. 

“Yes, John,” Bill echoed, “excel- 
lent brandy.” He turned to’ IMade- 
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line, who lazily stroked Peaches Gor- 
geous. “The dinner, also, Madeline.” 
He turned back to me. “Yes, sir, 
excellent.” He turned to Blatz and 
said sort of solemnly, as though he 
were being knighted: “And thank 
you, sir.” 

I stood by the door preparing to 
jump for the soda water as soon as 
he finished turning around like a 
dervish. The thought flashed through 
my mind that he’d turned to every- 
one but Peaches Gorgeous, who, be- 
ing a thoroughbred, probably re- 
sented it. Was it true cats could 
see better at night.? How would it 
feel to be a cat and spit at every- 
body you didn’t like, but, of course, 
you’d have to eat mice. Here I 
gagged out loud and, as my thoughts 
shied away like so many spai’rows. 
Bill reached over and ruffled Peaches 
Gorgeous’ fur. 

So QUICKLY that I only caught 
the glimmer of firelight on her paws. 
Peaches Gorgeous raked her claws 
down Bill’s hand. 

There was a stunned silence. I 
leaped from the door toward Ste- 
venson and while in midair noticed 
two peculiar things. 

With eyes like cold chips of slate 
Blatz was staring with fixed inten- 
sity at Bill. Meanwhile, Madeline 
had jumped to her feet. She was 
dead-white, and she said in a low 
voice: “That’s the way it looked.” 

A damned queer thing to say, you 
must admit. She should have said: 
“Oh,” or “Get some iodine,” or 
“Hell’s bells,” or anything except; 
“That’s the way it looked.” 

“Here,” I said, dabbing ineffectu- 
ally with my handkerchief at Ste- 
venson’s hand, which was beginning 
to ooze tiny red drops. “Perhaps 
we’d better go to the bathroom and 
get some S. T. 37, or something.” 

Stevenson stood there holding his 



hand out in front of him. “How long 
does it take a scratch to heal.?” he 
asked Blatz. 

“Four days to a week,” Blatz an- 
swered evenly. 

“Then I’ve got a week at the 
most,” Stevenson said. 

Blatz only shook his head sloydy. 
“A coincidence, nothing more.” 

“Do you believe that?” 

Blatz smiled and turned his hands 
palm upward. “See,” he said, point- 
ing to a tiny scratch on his thumb, 
“a tie pin did that. A scratch is an 
ordinary occurrence.” 

Stevenson looked him squarely in 
the eye and then he laughed shortly. 
He went over to the cocktail table, 
poured himself two fingers, drank it 
neat, and hurled the glass into the 
fireplace. Facing us, he bowed ironi- 
cally, saying, “Au revmir — if ever,” 
and was gone. 

Any moment now, I thought, the 
audience will clap, and there will be 
a curtain call, and then everybody 
will get up and go home. 

“Bill’s coat,” Madeline mur- 
mured. 

But by the time I bestirred my- 
self Bill and coat had disappeared 
into the night and I’ll bet neither of 
them were pleased with each other. 

Madeline was having a drink when 
I returned. Blatz was kicking em- 
bers and splintered glass back into 
the fireplace. Peaches Gorgeous had 
vanished, the dratted cat, or catted 
drat. The latter fitted her better, I 
thought. 

“Well!” I said. 

“You know,” Madeline said, her 
voice sounding small and queer, 
“last night I dreamed I was looking 
at Bill Stevenson’s hand and that 
he had three scratches on it just like 
those that are on it now. We were 
standing somewhere, a sort of damp, 
gray place like eternity must be. 
While I looked at Bill’s hand, it 
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oozed drops of blood like it did here 
tonight, and then it healed, and just 
before the scab began to peel off I 
ran away because I was afraid. It 
doesn’t sound scary telling it like 
this. But it was. It was. Oh, it was 
beastly,” and Madeline, who never 
cries, did. Great round tears. Hun- 
dreds of them. 

Blatz stood looking down at her 
intently. 

I pulled out my handkerchief, but 
immediately I’ealized it was the same 
one I had used on Bill’s hand, and 
threw it into the fire and piled some 
wood on it. 

“There are some things,” Blatz 
said, “that defy a logical explana- 
tion. When you receive a letter you 
often fail to realize that to receive 
it at all, someone had to write it 
word by word, sentence by sentence 
— place it in an envelope, seal it, 
stamp it, post it. It travels by truck, 
by train, by truck again, through 
dozens of hands until the postman 
rings your bell, you open the door, 
and now a letter. So it is with ex- 
istence itself. It’s like somewhere 
there is a Power who starts a chain 
of events, a word, a look, an action, 
a succession of apparently common- 
place details, and then a bell rings, 
and something of tremendous im- 
portance has happened to an indi- 
vidual.” 

Madeline raised her head. “You 
mean if, say, you’re in a train wreck 
it may be because one morning 
three years ago you broke your shoe- 
lace and were five minutes late for 
work. The set of circumstances that 
naturally followed led to your being 
on that particular train?” 

“Exactly.” 

“But,” I broke in, “you might 
break another shoelace. Then what?” 

“Another chain,” Blatz said. 
“That’s what I advised Mr. Steven- 
son to do. Break another shoelace.” 



In some way the evening had been 
turned into something menacing, and 
when Blatz said he was going — 
which he did almost immediately — 
neither of us made any attempt to 
slow his departure. We left Made- 
line staring into the fire. 

In the hall he said: “John, your 
friend is having a recurrent dream 
which is quite disturbing. I suggest 
that you see him as soon as possible 
— make it tomorrow. Get him to 
talk about it. The best thing in the 
world is to pull it out in the open 
and view it dispassionately. A 
dream is nebulous. A dream, alone, 
can’t harm. A mind turned inward 
is very apt to eat itself up.” 

“Look,” I said, “I’m all mixed up. 
Where are we? All this prattle about 
dreams, and scratches, and pulling 
things out in the open. Wliat is all 
this?” ■ _ 

Blatz shrugged into his coat. “This 
prattle,” he said, “is an unclean, ma- 
levolent thing that has obtained pos- 
session of your friend’s mind, and 
must be dispossessed if he wishes to 
retain his sanity. Or his life. See 
him tomorrow.” And with a nod and 
a brusque good night he went out, 
his beard blowing in the night. 

I MUST CONFESS neither Madeline 
nor I spent a restful night. My feet 
seemed to be made out of hand- 
carved pig iron and long before the 
stars even thought of going to bed I 
had a personal acquaintance with 
every goose bump along my back- 
bone. 

Madeline is made of sterner stuff. 
She could, I am sure, lie rigid on a 
bed of live tree toads and not so 
much as twitch. But she.will jiggle 
her toes when sleepless and, be- 
lieve me, they jiggled like all get- 
out. 

Breakfast was an awful affair 
with both of us shoving the morn- 
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ing’s paper at one another and try- 
ing to pretend that the other didn’t 
look like he had spent the night with 
Dr. Fu Manchu. 

“I’m going over to Stevenson’s 
this morning,” I said, crumbling my 
third piece of toast. 

“That’s fine,” Madeline said mis- 
erably. 

“Yeah,” I said, making a crumb 
pyramid. 

“John,” Madeline said, looking at 
me directly, “what is this thing hap- 
pening to us? I’m frightened. I can 
feel something strange, and dark, 
and evil, drifting under the doorsills 
and through the keyholes, like fog, 
threatening fog. I’ve felt it ever since 
my dream. What is it!” she said, 
tensely crushing her napkin in her 
hand and shaking it, as if to wring an 
answer from it. 

“I don’t know,” I said slowly. “I 
feel it, too, a little. It’s like when a 
skunk walks through a forest. His 
scent precedes him and lingers be- 
hind after he has passed.” 

Madeline laughed shakily. “You 
are a darling,” she said. “Yes, a 
skunk.” 

“Well, I mean, you know — ” 

“Of course, darling.” She rose and 
kissed my cheek lightly. “I’m going 
to get some sleep. And, incidentally,” 
she added, pausing at the threshold, 
a slim, lovely figure in swirly blue, 
“I’ll have Jarvis arrange two every- 
thing’s to Nassau. I think I’d like 
some nice, shiny sand, and some 
bright, glittering waves, and some 
brand-new air, and maybe a shoe box 
lunch for two, complete with ants 
and things.” 

I walked to Stevenson’s. Funny 
what a walk does for you. It clears 
the brain. It makes boogies look kind 
of silly. It recalls old tunes and 
helps you whistle them. It makes you 
say “Hi, bud,” to total strangers. It 



makes you understand what great 
shakes it is to be alive and kicking. 
It does all that for you. It didn’t 
for me. - 

I arrived at Stevenson’s wishing 
I had never come and feeling as if I 
were about to encounter face to face 
one of those white, sectional garden 
slugs with pink heads and squoogy 
insides. 

Up I went and rang the bell, and 
down came Bill to answer it. And in 
we went practically in lockstep, and 
Bill said: “Have a drink?” 

And I said: “At ten o’clock in the 
morning?” 

And Bill said: “Yes.” 

And I said; “All right.” 

Then we mixed them, me doing 
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the ice and noticing Bill put three 
jiggers in his, and that his hand 
shook so that only two jiggers got 
themselves in, and felt like a nosy 
parker for noticing. 

Finally, after much sparring 
around, I faced him across the 
kitchen table and said: “Let’s have 
it. Bill, What’s on your mind.^” ■ 

And Bill said: “Blatz asked .you 
to come, didn’t he?” 

And I said: “Yes, he did,” .sullenly 
like a child, and swished my drink 
around in my glass. 

There was a long silence. I 
thought, “If I were writing this, I’d 
have a fly buzz up and down the win- 
dowpane for atmosphere.” But there 
wasn’t any atmosphere. It smelled 
like all the atmo.sphere had been 
carefully removed with a suction 
pump and sold down the river. The 
sole fly in evidence was lying dried 
up and dead in the .sink next to a 
milk bottle cap. Carbon monoxide, 
I gathered. 

“O. K., here it is.” Bill downed 
his drink and began. 

I give it to you without embellish- 
ment. * Just as he told it. And all 
in one piece without the pau.ses and 
iiands running over his face so }iis 
eyes pulled down, .showing the roots, 
as it were. 

Thi,s is it: 

“It started about eight months 
ago. I went to bed — went to sleep, 
and awakened with a start, realizing 
I was about to dream something. 
The funny part is, I, hadn’t really 
dreamed anything. I knew dimly I 
had been about to dream something 
and, to keep from dreaming it, had 
wakened myself. Sounds, dumb, 
doesn’t it? 1 read for a while and 
then went back to sleep — a calm, 
peaceful sleep. The last. 

“The following night I had just 



begun to dream, a sort of hazy dream 
that I was in a large, damp chamber 
of sorts when I again awakened, and 
that night I coiddn’t go back to 
sleep. I read until dawn, then got up, 
ate a huge breakfast of bacon, eggs, 
toast, marmalade and coffee, and 
worked on some notes I had of Bi- 
gassotis’ influence over Van Dourne. 
About noon I was absolutely groggy 
for sleep, so I lay down on the couch 
in the studio and at once fell into a 
sort of stupor. That is to say, 
while I dreamed I still was conscious 
of the fact that I was in the studio 
and on the couch, and that the eggy 
dishes were still in evidence by the 
window. 

“I dreamed — I say ‘dreamed’ be- 
cause that is the only w'ord we com- 
prehend that fits such experiences— 
that I was in a great hall. It was 
black as pitch and damp, as though 
it were underground, and I received 
the impression of vastness vaulting 
away above and beyond. 

“I had the only light. A square 
electric torch that I held high over 
my head so that I stood in sort of a 
charmed circle that the darkness be- 
yond could only lick the edges of — 
not reach. Dimly, I saw that a dou- 
ble row of coffins stretched before me 
shrouded in shadow-s. 

“There was something about the 
place that was eerie. Something that 
made the flesh creep on my bones 
and my hair bristle like the hackles 
of a dog. The stillness of it I can’t 
convey to you. It was the stillness 
of waiting, as if all the people in 
those coffins were not dead, only 
waiting with their eyes wide open, 
their lips parted in insane grins, 
their ears back against their heads, 
waiting for something to happen. 

“How I got there or why I was 
there I didn’t know. Above and be- 
yond me was darkness, a da)’k)'iess 
that seemed thick and clotted with 
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deeper shadows, and there I stood 
in my circle of yellow light, listening. 
Listening, John. Listening as I had 
never listened before in my life. 
There! I caught it. No. Yes! A 
sound. Over there in the north cor- 
ner. I raised my lamp. There it was 
again. A mumbling sound, indis- 
tinct and, yes, a shadow deeper than 
the others. 

“I moved forward and the shadow 
took shape and became the back of 
a man. He was clad in a long black 
garment like an Inverness cape, and 
he was bent over one of the coffins 
from which the lid had been 
wrenched, as though he were trying 
to arouse the occupant. 

“I felt impelled to stop him. I 
strode forward and as I opened my 
mouth to say something — God knows 
what, for I never uttered a word — 
he turned slowly, so dreadfully 
slowly, and looked at me. 

“He looked at me, I tell you! 

“His face! His head! His head 
was the head of a man dead quite 
some time except that men who are 
dead don’t move and this head 
moved, John. A logy movement, as 
though it were filled with runny mat- 
ter. The eyes that glared at me were 
only holes. 

“1 stood there. I couldn’t move. 
I was as frozen as if I had been one 
of the carved figures on the coffin. 

“Then it spoke. In a thick, oily 
voice as loathsome as its face, a voice 
from hell, if there ever was a hell, it 
said: ‘Having-eaten-dead-flesh-so- 

long-fresh-will-be-miich-better.’ 

“It started toward me. 

“I turned and ran. I ran as if pur- 
sued by a thousand devils. Through 
corridor after corridor and, though I 
tried to scream, my vocal cords sim- 
ply would not function. It was as 
though all of me were congealed ex- 
cept my legs, that pounded on and 
on. Stairs, more stairs, corridor, cor- 



ridor, corridor, and always that 
sound of following feet as I ran on. 

“And then in the distance I saw 
a group of people. Even as I ran to- 
ward them, I saw dimly that some- 
thing was wrong with them. ATt they 
were people, and blindly I ran on, 
not thinking, only running, my heart 
a wild thing in my chest. I reached 
them. I threw my arms around the 
nearest. It was a funeral cortege 
cai’rying a coffin. Wax figures, John. 
A blind alley. Trapped! 

“Terrified, I turned to face the 
horror coming. I could hear the 
stumping footfalls, nearer, nearer, 
neater. There he was! I flung my 
light at him and, as it fell wide its 
mark, I felt teeth in my neck, warm 
blood on my hands, and then I 
awakened. 

“I SAY ‘awakened’ for the same 
reason I said ‘dreamed’ a few mo- 
ments ago. Let’s put it this way. I 
regained full control of my faculties. 
That is, while ‘asleep’ I was con- 
scious of the window, and my note- 
book, the familiar aspect of the room 
‘as seen through a glass darkly,’ 
v/hile now ‘awake’ I realized I was 
in the room and both it and I were 
normal. 

“Normal! I was shaking from 
head to foot and soaked with cold 
perspiration. My hands trembled so 
I held them up and looked at them 
as a scientist examines a rare speci- 
men. 

“I got up and poured myself a 
stiff drink and remember looking out 
the window and being surprised that 
boats were still sailing up the Hudson 
and that there was a real, honest-to- 
goodness bird sitting on a real, hon- 
est-to-goodness tree that had real, 
honest-to-goodness leaves on it. 

“I threw on my hat and coat and 
went out. I met Anna and I must 
have looked like a maniac, because 
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she shrank back against the wall as 
I passed and just stared after me 
with her mouth open. 

“I walked for hours, until it was 
dusk. All the lights had come on 
and the buildings looked like papier- 
mache copies of the real thing. But 
I couldn’t get that dream out of my 
mind. 

“Remember Kipling’s story about 
the man who came into the dining 
room and saw himself get up hur- 
riedly from the table and go out an- 
other door.^ That’s the way I felt, 
as though I had opened a door too 
soon and been a witness at my own 
murder. 

“Finally I went to a bar and got 
gloriously plastered. Anna helped me 
upstairs when I managed to find my 
way home. I think she was laboring 
under the delusion that some girl 
had given me the well-known works. 

“I fell into a sodden sleep — and 
then, John, I dreamed the same 
dream again, every detail complete. 
There I was in that great hall, in 
my little circle of yellow light, lis- 
tening, listening, listening. I tried 
to wake myself up but I couldn’t. 
Step by step I dreamed my dream 
through to the finish, whereupon I 
did awaken. 

“I staggered downstairs, where I 
banged bloody murder out of Anna’s 
door and, when she opened it a crack 
and peeped through under her night- 
cap and curlers, I practically knocked 
her down getting inside. The two of 
us sat up all night. Me crouched in 
the rocking chair facing the door, 
Anna, stiff as a ramrod, perched on 
the extreme edge of the bed with 
disapproval in every line of her 
brown flannel bathrobe. 

“The next morning she gave no- 
tice, but she left at the end of three 
days. She couldn’t stick it out for 
two weeks. She couldn’t stick it out 
for two weeks, and all she had to do 



was sit up with me. I was the one 
who was doing the dreaming, and 
I’ve stuck it out for almost nine 
months. 

“Maybe 7 ought to give notice. 
‘To whom it may concern: I, Wil- 
liam Stevenson, hereby give notice 
that I quit, right now. Look for 
body somewhere in Hudson River. 
Signed, William Stevenson. Wit- 
nessed, William Stevenson.’ ” 

He slumped into a chair and bur- 
ied his head in his arms. 

I JUST sat there like a stone image. 
I felt like one, too. A big stone 
image with a curse on it, and a string 
of voodoo beads around its neck, and 
a lap full of human skulls. 

I looked around the kitchen. It 
was just a kitchen. Pots, pans, a 
plate with some cold meat on it, a 
thin layer of dust over everything — 
but there was something else in that 
kitchen. All over the whole house. 
A kind of invisible miasma that 
crept along the ceilings and floors. 
And it dawned on me with the sud- 
denness of a bursting light globe that 
Fear was in the house. Fear stalked 
through every room and grimaced 
and rolled back its eyes and, sud- 
denly, I was scared. 

All through the recital of Bill’s 
story I hadn’t been afraid. It had 
been Bill’s dream. But, inexplicably, 
it wasn’t Bill’s dream any longer. It 
was a fact. It was as real as Bill 
thought it was. 

I was horribly, desperately afraid 
and I caught myself straining every 
muscle in an attitude of listening. 

. I put my glass down on the 
kitchen table. It made a clinking 
noise. 

“I’m going to see Blatz,” I said, 
making an effort to keep my voice 
controlled, “and I want you to come 
with me or, if you won’t come with 
me, go over to my house and wait 
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for me. But get out of this house 
and stay out of it. It stinks.” 

“It does.” Bill raised his head and 
stared at nothing with wild red- 
rimmed eyes. “It stinks with evil, 
and filth, and a diabolical intelli- 
gence directing the whole works. 
There’s a hideous intellect behind 
this, John. See these scratches.^” He 
pointed to the hand the cat had 
raked with her claws. “Before last 
night I used to wonder when I’d get 
them, but I don’t have to wonder 
any more. You see, in the dream, as 
I move forward to speak to this . . . 
this creature huddled over the coffin, 
my hand swings into the light of the 
torch and on it are these scratches 
only almost healed. The scab has 
begun to crack in some places. Why, 
in God’s name, the scratches!” He 
hit the table with his clenched fist 
and then lowered his voice to a 
whisper. “Unless someone, or some 
Thing, wanted to give me proof of 
the authenticity of what I dream.” 
He laughed harshly and poured him- 
self another drink. “Go to Blatz. 
He can’t do anything. Nobody can. 
Except me.” 

“If you won’t go with me, can I 
send somebody in to stay with you.l*” 

“Ha. That’s really good, my boy. 
They wouldn’t stay. Didn’t I tell 
you I had a male nurse, a great big- 



strapping male nurse from the psy- 
chopathic ward at Bonhaven, where 
all the scares get taken out of ’em 
early.^ W’ell, he didn’t stay. Don’t 
worry about me. I’ll fix this thing.” 

“How?” 

His eyes seemed to hold some in- 
ner, flickering fire as he answered: 
“I intend to meet my destiny, not 
wait for it.” 

I should have known then what 
he meant to do. “Then you won't 
do what I suggest?” 

“Right.” 

“It’s your funeral,” I said, and 
could have.bitten my tongue in three 
distinct pieces the minute I said ft. 
I put on my hat and let myself out 
the way I had come in. 

Once outside I stood in the street 
gulping in heaping lungfuls of fresh 
air, and then I hailed a passing cab 
and gave Blatz’s office address. 

He saw me right away. He looked 
more gnomelike than ever behind a 
desk piled high with papers and 
books with little pieces of colored 
string poking out between their 
pages. Like a Rumpeltiltskin getting 
ready to do the princess’ chores. 

“Drink?” He nodded at a hand- 
some Chinese table on which stood a 
carafe and glasses. 

“Listen, if I drink any more the 
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government is going to make me buy 
a liquor license. All I’ve been doing 
for the last tAvo days is stand up, 
.sit doAvn, and have a drink.” I sat 
donm for the umpteenth time. "I 
saw Stevenson.” 

“So.U’ 

“Telling me to go .see him because 
I’d do him good was like telling Shir- 
ley Temple to go soothe a few boa 
constrictors. I’ve got a beautiful case 
of wimAvanis.” 

“What do you think.^” 

“I don’t think. It doesn’t make 
.sense. It’s . . . it’s horrible, that’s 
what it is.” 

“You persuaded him to go away, 
perhaps.^” 

“I couldn’t persuade him to go to 
the Bronx. He’s sitting very de- 
terminedly in the kitchen getting pie- 
eyed and preparing to meet his des- 
tiny, unquote. What do you think 
about it? This dream he has.” 

Blatz moved .some papers on his 
desk two inches up, tAvo inches back. 
He stood up and, cla.sping his hands 
behind his back, Avalked o\"er to the 
AvindoAv and .stood looking doAvn at 
the street for a moment. 

“I think it’s true,” he said, ab- 
j’uptly turning back into the room. 
“Strange things happen noAv and 
then. Lincoln dreamed not long be- 
fore his assassination that he Avas 
lying on a bier. In the Bible a king 
dreamed of a seven years’ famine. 
I once kiiCAv a man aaLo dreamed he 
cut his AA'ife’s throat, and so he did 
seA'eral night later; but he cut his 
wife’s throat because he dreamed it. 
Your friend is dreaming becau.se his 
throat is going to be cut.” 

“You mean — But that’s ridicu- 
lous — ” My Amice sounded gritty 
and harsh. 

“Yes, unless Ave can prcAmnt it.” 
“But things like that don’t hap- 
pcffl. This is the tAventieth century. 



Why, monsters like he dreams 
couldn’t exist.” 

“They don’t exist, my dear John. 
Not in our three-dimensional AAorkl. 
Who can say they haA’en’t a Avorld 
of their oAA'n?” 

“But it’s pre230sterous. Why — ” 
“Not at all. It has definitely been 
proAmn there are spirits — good ones 
and bad ones. Is this, as you say, 
monster, spiritually speaking, any 
different than Beelzebub aaIao proAA'ls 
about the AAmrld seeking the ruin of 
souls, and, mind you, aa'c haA’e the 
Bible’s Avord for it.” 

“You make it all seem so cer- 
tain.” I mopped my forehead. “What 
makes jmu sure this dream is any- 
thing other than a dream?” 

Blatz interrupted his stride to 
light a cigarette. I shook my head 
at the proffered package. 

“Your AAufe’s dream, for one thing.” 
“I’d forgotten that,” I said dully. 
“And a conA'iction that I have — a 
hunch, if you Avill — that your friend 
is not merely ‘dreaming.’ I feel it 
here” — he laointed to his chest — “like 
a signal flashing, a red bulb Avarning 
nre — danger, Johann, danger. When- 
CArnr I get that, I’m right!” 

Silence, AAdiile he snuffed out his 
cigarette AA’ithout CAmn ]3ufiing at it, 
and Avhile I sat looking at him as if 
expecting a stop sign to sprout from 
betAveen his second and thirtl vest 
buttons. 

“I think,” he continued, “Ave 
should take him away for a AA'hile.” 
“Where?” 

“A sanitarium AA^ere he can be 
watched constantly until those 
scratches heal.” 

“Hoav? He’s no SAA’eet eA'ening 
breeze AAdien he gets mad.” 

Blatz smiled. “When they take a 
bull to the fair they bring enough 
men,” he said. 
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“When?” 

“Ill about one hour.” 

“Then you have already iirranged 
ei'erything?” 

“I told Dr. Kingsley to go ahead 
unless he heard from me by nine 
o’clock this moi'ning.” 

“You didn’t expect me to do any 
good, did you?” 

“No.” Abruptly his manner 
changed. “Well, how about some 
lunch?” 

“No, thanks,” I said glumly. 
“After listening to a description like 
the one I heard about an hour ago 
I won’t eat anything but dry 
shredded wheat for a month. I’m 
going downstairs to*- the bar for a 
sarsaparilla. If anything turns up- 
let me know. If not, see you in an 
hour,” and, picking up my hat, I 
went out. 

I HAD just finished pleating my 
twelfth paper napkin when someone 
tapped me on the shoulder. It was 
Blatz. One look at his face was 
enough. 

“lie wasn’t there!” I said. 

Blatz didn't even have to answer. 

“What do we do now?” 

Blatz shrugged. “We make the 
rounds of the hospitals, and morgues, 
and we notify the bureau of missing 
persons.” 

Y'e did, and for four days nothing 
happened. And for four days some- 
thing kept nagging at the back of 
my mind, some clue to Stevenson’s 
whereabouts. Each time I almost 
had it within my grasp it eluded me 
and lost itself amid the mess of junk 
that cluttered up my mind. 

IMadeline had gone to Nassau. I 
was to meet her there the following 
Wednesday. And then on Sunday 
night — 

I sat up in bed and put down the 
book I was trying to read. I looked 
at my w'atch. It was fi\"e minutes 
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past twelve. Then I ^vatched the 
phone on the night stand. I knew 
it w'as going to ring. I knew it with 
a certainty that didn’t amaze me at 
all. “Something is happening,” I 
thought. “It isn’t even about to 
happen, it’s happening right now, 
right this minute.” 

And then the phone rang shrilly, 
as if it were trying to scream. I 
picked it up. 

“Yes?” 

“Nassau calling. One moment, 
puhlehease.” 

IMadeline’s voice on the wire, hur- 
ried and breathless: 

“John. Are vou there, John?” 
“Yes, darling^” 

“Listen.” Her words tumbled over 
themselves. “Something terrible has 
happened. In a big, gray building 
on the corner of Oak and Spring. I 
don’t know what has happened, but 
I’m sure it’s something ghastly, John. 
I saw the building quite plainly. 
There are two stone lions at the en- 
trance. You must go there ,{\t once.” 
“I’m on my way.” 

“I ... I think it’s about Bill.” Her 
voice was faint and far away. 

“Don’t worry, darling, I’m practi- 
cally there,” and I hung np without 
even saying good-by. 

The museum! Of^course, the mu- 
seum. Fool! Why hadn’t I known? 
Where else on God’s green earth 
would you find “a great hall lined 
with coffins”? Cursing, I dialed Blatz 
and his sleep-sodden voice became 
crisp and sharp before I had babbled 
more than a couple of sentences, 
“Meet you there in thirty min- 
utes,” and the click at the other end 
of the wire told me he meant it. 

How I got dressed and down there 
in thirty minutes is a blank. I have 
a vague recollection of the cord to 
my pajamas being caught in the car 
door and streaming in the wind. I 
also remember shrieking brakes and 
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a man leaping for the curb and shak- 
ing his first at me as I swept by, a 
Pegasus on wheels. There was a ka- 
leidoscopic succession of neon signs 
and then I arrived with a flourish, 
literally. 

Blatz and a stranger, whom he in- 
troduced briefly as Sergeant McKlos- 
key, w’ere waiting and, without fur- 
ther ado, in w’e went. 

We left the sergeant at the front 
door after he had carefully opened 
it for us with one of a bunch of inno- 
cent-looking keys. 

“If you boys are pullin’ a fast 
one — ” he began, but didn’t finish. 
I guess we didn’t look like we were 
in the mood for pullin’ a fast one. I, 
for one, felt deadly in earnest. 

Blatz switched on the lights in- 
side the door. I started toward the 
lower level where I knew the sar- 
cophagi were kept, but Blatz shook 
his head. 

“Remember,” he quoted, “ T ran 
up stairs, through corridor after cor- 
ridor!’ ” So up we started, turning 
on lights as we went. Silence lay 
like a pall. Thick, heavy, penetrat- 
ing silence punctuated only by our 
footsteps echoing hollowly in that 
vast barn of a place. 

The shadows advanced before us 
as light after light went on, string 
by string, corridor by corridor, past 
suits of armor, past glass inclosed 
exhibits of stuffed animals and 
birds, past rows of ancient stone 
mallets and medieval knives. I 
nearly jumped out of my skin when 
I brushed against something and 
turned to face an exhibit of a Cro- 
Magnon man, teeth bared, hairy 
arms hanging below his knees. I 
wished devoutly I had thought to 
bring along a revolver. Even the 
alligator letter opener reposing on 
my desk at home would have helped 
bolster my waning courage. 

Then we saw it. Down at the 
end of a corridor on the third level. 
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a dark huddle on the floor, and, as 
we ran toward it, I could distinguish 
a darker stain spreading outward 
like a fan under the feet of a wax 
figure, one in a group of eight. The 
funeral cortege! 

Why go into gory details? It was 
Stevenson, of course, and there- was 
a great gnawed-looking place in his 
neck, and he was quite dead. 

I picked up the shattered torch 
and turned it over in my hands, 
dumbly. Blatz knelt down and felt 
Stevenson’s pulse. Kneeling there he 
raised his head and sniffed the air. 

“Smell it,” he said. 

I, too, sniffed. There was a faint 
breath of odor that brought back to 
me vividly a scene of my boyhood. 
I was walking railroad ties, a lard 
pail full of huckleberries in my hand, 
when I had come upon a dead cat 
lying half in, half out, of some 
bushes. It was July, and the cat 
had been dead about a week. The 
odor of corruption. It was there in 
the corridor, and underneath it was 
another scent, as of burning matches. 
Sulphur. 

“Let’s get out of here,” I said. 

Blatz arose and dusted off his 
knees. “We can do nothing,” he said 
simply. 

The coroner made a statement — 
death by misadventure. 

The officials of the museum put 
rat killer down, because how else 
the hole in the neck, and hadn’t they 
found a rat dead in a corner of the 
Egyptian room with evidences of 
foam on its whiskers? The foam — 
or what was left of it after twenty- 
four hours — ^had stumped them mo- 
mentarily, and they had rushed it 
to a laboratory to see if it had plague 
or some such. It didn’t, of course. 
Technicians don’t recognize the 
symptoms of being scared to death. 



If they did, they wouldn’t be tech- 
nicians. 

Swanson, the caretaker, said: “I 
didn’t think that young feller would 
make a good night watchman. 
Spooky, he was. Acted like he was 
expectin’ suthin’. Sorry he got his- 
self kilt. Gangsters, I think ’twas. 
Even if the doors was locked on the 
inside, they could’ve hid some’eres.” 

The papers carried a small item 
about it, not playing up the wound 
angle. “Scion of an old family. . . . 
Last living heir. . . . Estate to be di- 
vided among distant cousins. . . . 
Acting as temporary night watch- 
man in Aldige museum. . . . Appar- 
ently, young Stevenson was collect- 
ing material for a book. . . . Dr. Blatz, 
well-known physician, said death 
probably caused by heart failure.” 

“Of course it was caused by heart 
failure,” Blatz said to me later, pull- 
ing his beard. “If his heart hadn’t 
failed, he wouldn’t be dead, would 
he? It’s much more sensible to be- 
lieve that only Sinbad the Sailor was 
ever ridden by an evil jinni.” 

I am in Nassau. The sky is very 
blue, and the beach is shining, and 
the surf is like a million Sealyham 
puppies with eyes covered by frothy 
hair scrambling in to the shore. 

Madeline is ankle deep in the 
swirling foam, like a dryad or a sea 
nymph in a dripping moss-green 
suit, looking for periwinkle shells. 

Everything seems far away and 
when I listen to the pounding of the 
breakers and the slap-sla'p-slap as 
they suck at the pilings, I think that 
after a w'hile this feeling of having 
lost my way in a cavern of bats will 
pass and, once again, I can think of 
my experience as “Bill’s dream.” 

Madeline’s philosophy is quite 
simple. “ ‘The time has come,’ the 
walrus said, ‘to speak of other things, 
of sailing ships, and sealing wax, and 
cabbages, and kings.’ ” 
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# Me Issed a reBsarkeMe fish- 
ing rod. It always can^ht 
soaMetfemij— a murdered man’s 
■ head— a woman dead the better 
. . part of a century 

Illustrated by R. tsip 

Hermes — Divine messenger of the gods, 
identified by the Romans with Mercury. 
He was worshiped as a conductor -of souls 
and of dreams. His staff was thought to 
possess magical properties, drawing treas- 
ures from the earth and summoning spirits 
from afar. 

Crabb’s English Dictionary. 

Mason was extremely proud of 
the fishing rod. It was slim and 
willowy, and as light as a zephyr. 
Mason liked to fish, but for five 
years no one had seriously considered 
his likes and dislikes. He was just 
good old Mason, a pillar of the com- 
munity, and a fixture at Green 
Hedges, where he was as indispensa- 
ble as the business cycle chart on 
the wall of Green’s office. 

Green and the chart had kept him 
glued to his desk for five years. He 
could hear Green saying it now: 
“I’m sorry. Mason, but there will be 
no vacation for you this year. Just 
look at that chai't. If conditions 
get any worse we’ll have to cut ex- 
penses to the bone.” 

Without lifting a finger Green had 
saved the lives of two thousand 
trout. But Green wasn’t a conser- 
vationist now. Standing beside 
Green’s widow. Mason had watched 
them lower the cold clay that had 
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been Green six feet into the ground. 
She had wept and he had comforted 
her, a faithful employee to the last. 

He was free to fish now. Hedges 
had steadfastly refused to take down 
the chart, but Green’s widow was 
not one to be dictated to. 

“You’ll do as I say, Mr. Hedges. 
Poor Mr. Mason gets a vacation this 
year, He’s done more for the con- 
cern than you.” 

It was true, of course. Mason had 
done a great deal for the concern. 
Even if Hedges didn’t think so, even 
if Mrs, Green had to take up the 
cudgels in his behalf. 

The brook in which he was stand- 
ing was alive with trout. He was 
standing immersed to his knees, his 
tall rubber boots arising like ebon 
pillars from the racing water. He 
raised his rod and flicked a golden, 
spun-silk fly gracefully out over the 
stream, bracing himself as he did so. 

He had bought the rod in New 
York City. Walking down Maiden 
Lane he had espied it in a pawn- 
broker’s window and had purchased 
it swiftly on impulse. He could still 
hear the clerk saying: “Yeah, it’s 

a swell rod. Light as a feather. You 
couldn’t buy a rod like that new for 
less than thirty bucks.” 

The fly alighted on a churning 
eddy and was carried swiftly down- 
stream. He watched it pass from 
view behind a bend in the bank, his 
eyes squinting against the sun. Just 
around that bend was a deep, dark 
pool overhung with heavy foliage. 

Something was tugging on his 
line. The pull was leaden, but in- 
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sistent. It was the exact opposite 
of what he had hoped for. No sud- 
den, -s iolent jerk, but simply a dull 
resistance at the end of his line, as 
though he had ensnared a dead log 
in the depths of the pool. 

His rod bent, quivered. He moved 
out into the center of the stream, 
holding his net in readiness. Slowly 
he began reeling the line in. 

He saw it before it bobbed around 
the bend and swirled toward him on 



the surface of the water. The foliage 
thinned a little at the extremity of 
the i 50 ol and he caught a sudden 
glimpse of it between green leaves. 

He became ill instantly. Sweat 
poured out over his body and his 
stomach twisted in horror. For a 
merciful instant the foliage hid it 
from view. Then it bobbed around 
the bend and he saw it clearly. 

Swirling toward him through the 
dark water' was a sallow human face. 
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oriental in cast, with high cheek- 
bones and a tightly knotted queue 
that sickened Mason quite as much 
as the filaments of mutilated flesh 
that clung to it. The queue was 
long, black and twisted and it 
writhed like a fresh-water eel, churn- 
ing lip the water behind the horror 
as ]\fason reeled it in. The filaments 
merely dangled, like maimed angle- 
worms. 

With violently shaking hands 
]\Iason unhooked the gruesome relic, 
and dropped it into his creel. He 
clamped the lid down, stood trem- 
bling. His body now was drenched 
with sweat. Murder.? It was mur- 
der, of course. Someone had de- 
capitated a Chinaman and dropped 
the head into — wait, wait. There 
was a sawmill somewhere in the 
vicinity. An industrial accident 
could not be ruled out. 

]\rason was sure of only one thing. 
He had stumbled on something 
ghastly which he must ■ report at 
once. The sheriff of the township 
would know what steps to take. 

White to the lips, he returned 
through the woods to the inn where 
he had spent the previous night. The 
long bar just off the main dining 
room was crowded \sdth fisherman 
guests. Toward its mahogany sheen 
Mason gravitated unsteadily, his 
heart hammering against his ribs. 

“A straight whiskey, please,” he 
said. 

The landlord himself was passing 
them out. He shoved a two-ounce 
glass in Mason’s direction, tilted an 
amber bottle, and beamed. 

“Any luck today, brother?” he in- 
quired. 

]\Iason shook his head, drained his 
whiskey at a gulp. 

“Weil now,” said the landlord. 
“That’s too bad.” 



Mason shoved his glass fonrard. 
“Another please,” he said. 

Standing at Mason’s elbow was a 
genial stout man with a red, per- 
spiring face. He tapped Mason’s 
shoulder. “I had the best of luck. 
Mr. M . . . Mason. Just look 
there.” 

He lifted the lid of his creel and 
showed ilason a bevy of speckled 
trout reposing on moist moss. 

Mason said: “I guess I didn’t 

pick the right spots.” 

“No? Where did you go, Mr. 
Mason?” 

“I tried the deep pool at Mill 
Stream,” he said. 

The stout man chuckled. “No 
wonder you didn’t get a bite. There’s 
a jinx on that spot on account of the 
Chinaman.” 

Mason’s jaw fell open. He swayed 
and clutched the bar rail, his shoul- 
ders jerking. 

“You act surprised. Air. Mason. 
How come jmu didn’t hear about the 
jinx? It’s been a standing joke in 
these parts for years.” 

“What about the Chinaman?” 
Alason gasped. “Was . . . was he 
murdered?” 

“That’s what the grandpops say. 
Fifty years ago this place was a vir- 
gin wilderness. There was some sort 
of lumber camp here. The chink did 
the cooking. He got into a fight, 
with a w’hite man and the white man 
cut his head off with a butcher’s 
cleaver. AYah, and dropped it into 
the Alill Stream. It was never found, 
they say. The Chinaman is sup- 
posed to haunt the stream day and 
night, looking for his head.” 

Above the bar was a mounted 
deer’s head. Alason stared up at it, 
and shivered. He shivered becau.se 
he saw in lieu of horns a pigtail, 
standing straight up. The long, 
lugubrious animal face was chang- 
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ing before his eyes into the mottled, 
sallow countenance of a long-dead 
Oriental. 

He shook the terrifying illusion 
off, and turned from the bar, his 
features twitching. He went straight 
upstairs to his room, climbing the 
creaky wooden steps on automatic 
feet. 

In the privacy of his room with his 
secret safeguarded by a bolted door 
and drawn shades he felt a lot more 
secure immediately. Unstrapping 
the creel, he lowered it hastily to 
the floor. Reason kept insisting that 
it couldn’t be the same Chinaman. 
Even if the Mill Stream had a high 
lime content such a miracle of pre- 
servation could not occur in nature. 

An uneasy feeling was deepening 
in him that once he got into the 
law’s clutches his goose would be 
cooked. They would say that he 
had heard about the jinx, brooded 
over it and gone stark, raving mad, 
killing another Chinaman to en- 
hance the legend’s luster. 

It was curious, but despite the 
terrible dread which envelojred him 
a triviality kept plucking at his 
nerves. He had a ritual to perform 
which could not be postponed. 
Shaking off horror, he picked up his 
fishing pole and carried it to the 
window. He raised the sash and 
leaned out, squinting into the sunset. 
Down below was a sprawling apple 
orchard enveloped in purple shad- 
ows, its outermost fringe of trees en- 
croaching on the inn’s lawn. 

Every calling has its sacred 
obligations, its solemn idtes. The 
fisherman who neglects to dry out 
his line loses caste, sinking in his 
own estimation and affronting Aqua- 
rius himself. 

IVinson had no intention of back- 
sliding in that respect. The nearest 
of the apple trees had low-hanging 



limbs, which were exactly suited to 
his purpose. First he’d fasten a lead 
sinker to the end of his line and let 
it descend to the ground beneath his 
window. Then he’d go down and 
pick it up, and drape it around the 
apple tree. That way, the line would 
dry out high, in the air and his reel 
wouldn’t rust. 

He didn’t remove the fly, merely 
attached the sinker to the leader ^t 
and thrust his pole out of the win- 
dow. For the next ten seconds he 
seemed to be fishing from the win- 
dow. There was no water down be- 
low. Merely earth, grass and but- 
tercups. But a curious expectancy 
crept over him as the weighted line 
descended. 

It was the queerest sensation. He 
did seem to be fishing. And the tug 
was so imperceptible at first, that it 
blended with his mood, strengthen- 
ing the illusion. 

He awoke to terror suddenly. 
There was a convulsive jerk and the 
pole was nearly wrenched from his 
grasp. With a startled cry, he 
clamped his thumb on the reel, leap- 
ing back into the room. Instantly 
the tugging became convulsive, con- 
tinuous. He had all he could do to 
hold on to the rod. He started to 
return to the window, then thought 
better of it. 

If he was not to lose his pole, he 
needed elbow room. Why was he 
trembling so? There was nothing 
terrifying about his catch this time. 
It was either a sheep or a cow which 
had accidentally ensnared itself, and 
was now running out his line, plung- 
ing frantically away across the or- 
chard. 

Of a sudden, the line stopped un- 
winding. Scarcely daring to breathe, 
he began reeling it in. To his amaze- 
ment, there was only a dull, leaden 
resistance now. For an instant his 
spine congealed and he envisaged an- 
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ether head, sinister, leering. But it 
wasn’t another head that climbed up 
over the sill and descended lightly 
at his feet. 

“You’ve nearly pulled my hair 
out,” his catch said. “I struggled 
because you took me by surprise. I 
knew you would catch me some day. 
They said I went into the woods and 
disappeared. Perhaps I did. I was 
lost for hours and I could never re- 
member what happened to me 
really.” 

She stood smilingly regarding him, 
her hair a shimmering golden glory. 
Her hair wasn’t the only glorious 
thing about her. From her small feet 
to the crown of her head, she was 
miraculously endowed physically. 
She seemed to have stepped right 
out of an old daguerreotype. She 
was wearing hooped skirts, and a 
black satin bodice with flaring 
sleeves, and her waist tapered to a 
wasplike slimnes. She was trying to 
get the hook out of her hair. 

“It hurts when I tug at it,” she 
complained. “Can’t you do some- 
thing.?” 

With trembling fingers he un- 
tangled the hook, staring into her 
sapphire-blue eyes and feeling a sud- 
den warmth rising through him. H^r 
full red lips were smiling at him in- 
vitingly. 

“I must have fallen asleep in the 
woods,” she said. “I dreamt about 
you. You caught me and tugged, 
and I passed from my world into 
yours.” 

He was beginning to understand 
now. A suspicion of the truth was 
tugging at him as relentlessly as the 
horror had tugged in the dark, swirl- 
ing Mill Stream. The horror in his 
creel. He had forgotten about the 
horror, but now it swept in upon him 
again, chilling him, driving the 
warmth from his body. 

He stepped back from her, his lips 



twitching. “Tell me,” he said 
hoarsely. “When were you born?” 

“In 1801,” she said. “I am nine- 
teen years old.” 

So now he knew. It was a magic 
rod. You fished with it, and caught 
people who had lived long ago. You 
caught things, too — soggy, dead 
things. He moaned, and pressed wet 
palms to his brow. 

“We are living in a dream, aren’t 
we.?” the girl said. “The things you 
showed me were certainly unreal. 
A box with a human voice coming 
out of it — a woman’s musical voice. 
You said the voice came from a real 
woman far away. You called it a 
radio voice. And the iron carriage 
we drove in was certainly something 
we dreamed about together.” 

Despite his agitation, it was borne 
in on him that she possessed a curi- 
ous sort of foreknowledge. He had 
caught a girl who could look ahead 
into her own future. She remem- 
bered obscurely, the blank in her life 
when she had been snatched up out 
of the past. 

A sudden trembling seized him. It 
was about to happen again. It had 
to happen. You couldn’t change the 
future when it backwashed into the 
past like that. She had spoken of 
an iron carriage. That would be a 
train, of course. 

They were about to go away to- 
gether. She had traveled about with 
him in a “dream” long ago, and then 
returned into the past. He could 
feel the future plucking at him, 
planting his feet in the path he was 
destined to follow. 

A strange giddiness was sweeping 
over him. He wanted to take her 
in his arms. There was no reason 
why he shouldn’t. He was heart- 
free, and she was so lovely, so very 
lovely. 

He paled suddenly, remembering 
the horror in his creek He couldn’t 
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just l^ave the head here in his room. 
Someone would find it and raise a 
hue and cry. He’d have to take it 
with him. 

She perceived how pale he was, 
and drew near to him. Her fingers 
caressed his cheeks, his hair. 

“I knew the dream would come 
again,” she said. 

They didn’t leave together. She 
slipped down the stairs ahead of him, 
crouched in shadows at the foot of 
the banisters and waited for the desk 
clerk to turn his back. The instant 
he did so, she darted wasplike, across 
the lobby, and out through a side 
door to the veranda of the hotel. 

When IMason rejoined her, her 
hair was blowing in the wind and 
she was gazing up at the evening- 
star. In the cool, scented dusk he 
clasped her slender body and kissed 
her lingeringly, his burden of horror 
forgotten. 

“If we hurry, we can catch the 
7:15 train,” he said. 

He was v^^earing the creel under 
his coat, but he said nothing to her 
about that as they trudged in silence, 
along a narrow dirt road with the 
twilight deepening about them. 

They caught the train just as it 
was pulling out. He lifted her to 
the end platform, swung his bags up, 
and leaped aboard himself, the creel 
dangling from his hip. 

Whether a man’s personality can 
be split into divergent halves, one 
recognizably himself, the other a 
cpiivering bundle of terror and 
misery, is a problem difficult to de- 
cide. Certainly, the Mason who sat 
in a deserted smoking car ten min- 
utes later with the creel on his lap, 
was curiously unlike the IMason who 
had walked in' the dusk with a girl 
from the past. 

He had left her in the observation 
car, her hands clutching plush. He 



could still hear her pleading with 
him. “Don’t go away. I fear this 
part of the dream. I fear it.” 

He had been reluctant to leave her, 
even for a moment. But he couldn’t 
bear the thought of her and it to- 
gether, on the same train. 

The car was traveling beside a 
lake w'hich reflected far, glimmering 
stars. The window beside him was 
wide open and he could smell the 
water, and the pines which fringed 
the lake, and w'ood smoke arising 
from the depths of the pines. It was 
very peaceful out there beyond the 
window of the car. 

He opened the creel suddenly, 
thrust his hand in. The flesh of the 
horror was cold to his touch. Sweat 
broke out on him as his fingers ex- 
plored its soggy contours. Utter 
terror seized him. He had the feel- 
ing that his heart was about to burst 
in his chest . 

He must steel himself. He must. 
He could not take her in his arms 
while this grisly thing stood between 
them. How should he lift it out? 
Slip his fingers into the eye sockets, 
as though it were a bowling ball that 
he must heft and throw? Or grasp 
the dank pigtail — 

The head seemed to twist about 
when his fingers plucked at it. He 
lifted it from the creel without look- 
ing at it.- Grasping it firmly, he 
leaned from the window and hurled 
it straight out into the night. 

The train was roaring around a 
bend, its long bulk twisting like a 
fire-breathing dragon. He saw the 
head go sailing out over the lake, saw 
it descend in a red flare from the 
cinder-belching locomotive. 

He withdrew his head and shoul- 
ders quickly. He was trembling un- 
controllably. He whipped out a 
handkerchief, moiiped his clamp 
brow. Thank Heaven, it was gone 
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from him. It was no longer an in- 
cubus weighing him down. 

He placed the empty creel on the 
seat beside him, and fumbled for a 
cigarette. His heart would stop 
hammering in a moment. 

He didn't see it hovering just out- 
side the window, its pigtail stand- 
ing straight up, its dead, filmy eyes 
staring sightlessly in at him. But 
when it bobbed erratically over the 
sill, slithered across the seat and 
plopped back into the creel again, his 
pupils dilated and a scream strangled 
back in his throat. 

The lake had I'efused to accept it, 
and it had returned to roost. It was 
sometime before he could shake off a 
con^uilsive trembling which threat- 
ened to hurl him into the aisle. 

Perhaps it was a dream. From 
the very beginning. Had he really 
left Green & Hedges, traveled to the 
Catskills, fished in the Mill Stream 
and returned to New York again? 

A dream? He pinched his flesh 
and stared down at the luggage 
which he had brought into the res- 
taurant with him. Very substantial 
his bags looked — as substantial as 
the creel which now resposed on a 
chair between the girl and himself. 

She was sipping her coffee and 
smiling at him like an innocent child. 
She did not know that they were not 
alone at the table. The straw’ creel 
seemed to become translucent sud- 
denly. He saw the dank pigtail, 
coiled now around the soggy cheeks, 
the mottled flesh over the horror’s 
cheekbones. 

Opposite them a radio Avas blar- 
ing. The w'oman’s musical voice that 
she had heard in her dream, had 
given place to raucous swung now. 

Mason gasped suddenly. A 
familiar figure had entered the res- 
taurant and was advancing toward 
his table. 

Green’s widow w'as a statuesque, 
blond virago past her first youth. 
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but despite the waning of her beauty, 
there was something about her which 
stirred the pulses of most males. 
Dressed now in red, her Amazonian 
channs heightened by rouge and a 
low-cut evening gown, she was the 
recipient of admiring glances as she 
advanced between the tables. 

Her expression showed that she 
was furious. The fact that Mason 
had spurned the vacation she had 
won for him, returning unexpectedly, 
with a younger and more attractive 
woman, was cruelly disillusioning. It 
made her feel degraded, it made her 
want to kill him. 

She was hovering now directly be- 
fore his table, glaring down at him. 

“When did you get back.?” she 
rasped. “And who is this young 
lady, may I ask.?” 

Mason’s reaction was one of con- 
sternation. Although he had recom- 
mended the restaurant to Rhoda 
Green, he had never dreamed she 
would drop in for a snack in the 
small hours to find him dining with 
a young lady who was a complete 
stranger to her. 

“Rhoda, I ... I caught cold up 
there in the mountains,” he stam- 
mered. “I felt so miserable, I de- 
cided not to remain.” 

Her gaze was withering. “So 
you’ve been to a costume party!” 
“A costume party.? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Isn’t this young lady wearing a 
costume? Don’t tell me she was 
born in that dress.” 

I’he girl beside Mason stiffened. 
“My mother made this dress,” she 
said. “I resent your slurs, madam.” 
Rhoda Green’s face flamed scarlet. 
“Oh, you do, do you? Why, you 
little minx! You cheap little off- 
spring of a minx!” 

Furiously, she stooped and slapped 
the girl’s face. 

Mason leaped up in consternation, 



gripped her wrist and twisted her 
around. “Rhoda, control yourself. 
That was shameful.” 

Rhoda seemed to become insane 
suddenly. She jerked her arm free, 
and snatched up Mason’s creel. The 
hideous creel, the creel which 
cloaked all horror. 

“Your costume, no doubt,” she 
shrilled. “Stuffed in here. Did you 
go in the role of a harlequin?” 

She opened the creel before Mason 
could snatch it from her. Opened it, 
and screamed. The next instant, she 
was groping dizzily with her free 
hand in the air behind her. She must 
sit down, must find a chair. There 
was certainly a chair somewhere be- 
hind her. She was still waving her 
hand about when her senses left her, 
and she crashed to the floor in a dead 
faint. 

No ONE troubled to keep Mason 
and the girl apart during the chill- 
ing drive from the restaurant to 
police headquarters. They sat side 
by side, in a Black Maria, Mason’s 
arm about the girl’s slim waist. 

“You see how it is, Abigail,” he 
said. “It wasn’t a dream. This hap- 
pened to you before. It didn’t hap- 
pen to me exactly, because I wasn’t 
born when you came from the past 
into now, and met me.” 

“What will happen to us, dear?” 
Mason’s face was grim. “I’m 
afraid the police will be very brutal,” 
he said. “They don’t believe in 
magic. The third degree is — but 
you wouldn’t know about that. It 
was before your time.” 

“You mean, they’ll torture you?” 
“Yes,” he said. “I’m afraid they 
will.” 

They did. For six hours Mason 
sat in his shirt sleeves, his forehead 
beaded with sweat, his eyes drained 
dry in their sockets. The dazzle was 
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frightful. If only they would take 
the blazing light away. 

He had wanted a cigarette at first; 
now water was all he cared about. 
A glass of cold water bubbling, brim- 
ming — a cold spring bubbling. 

They kept asking him why. “Why 
did you kill him.? You killed h im 
down in Chinktown, eh.? Who was 
he.? What was his name? Where’s 
the rest of him? Why did you 
butcher him? C’mon, buddy, tell us 
why.” 

Mason’s chief interrogator was a 
big, heavy-set man with steel-gray 
eyes which bulged toward Mason in 
blind hatred, as though resentful of 
the speechlessness which was keeping 
a first-grade detective on his calluses, 
all night. 

“Speak up, buddy. Why did you 
kill him?” 

The door of the tank room was 
opening slowly. Mason’s inter- 
rogator wheeled about and stared 
angrily, a red flush suffusing his 
cheeks. 

“Hey, you,” he bellowed. “Shut 
that door. Keep the hell out of 
here.” 

The door continued to swing open. 
Into the room stepped a white-faced 
harness cop, his body wobbling about 
his knees. 

“It’s orders, MacGregor,” he 
croaked plaintively. “The inspector 
says you got to stop working on 
him.” 

The big man’s face became apo- 
plectic. “You mean to say, I gotta 
quit right when he’s getting ready 
to spill everything?” 

The harness bull nodded. “That’s 
right. We ain’t got the chink, so 
we can’t hold him.” 

“You mean we ain’t got the 
body?” 

“It’s the head I’m referrih’ to. 



MacGregor. The girl took it with 
her when she popped out of sight.” 

“The girl did what?” 

“Popped right out of sight. She 
is sitting by the inspector’s desk 
when she jumps up, grabs the bas- 
ket which has the chink in it, and 
says: ‘Tell him I’ll always love him. 
Tell him I’m waking up back there. 
Tell him I’m taking this horrible 
thing with me. Back where it came 
from. 

“She starts running then. The in- 
spector jumps up and leaps around 
in front of her. He thinks she is 
heading for the door, but she ain’t 
at all. Right in front of the inspec- 
tor’s desk there is a flash of light, 
and she is gone. 

“Huh, you should have seen the 
inspector’s face. I tiy not to let my 
feelings show. But just between us, 
MacGregor, I’m as startled as the 
inspector. Yeah, and twice as scared. 
The basket keeps right on moving. 
It sails across the room and out 
through the door. 

“The inspector lets out a yell and 
dashes out into the corridor after it. 
I just stand there shivering, too 
scared to move a muscle. The in- 
spector is gone for maybe ten sec- 
onds. When he comes back he has 
the basket, all right, but the chink 
is no longer in it. 

“ ‘Kelly,’ he says, ‘go down to 
the tank room and tell MacGregor 
to lay off. We’ve been the victims 
of a mass Hal Lucy Nation.’ That’s 
what he said — ^Hal Lucy Nation. 
Who the hell is that guy, Mac- 
Gregor?” 

MacGregor didn’t reply. He was 
staring down at Mason, who had 
slipped from his chair and was lying 
stretched out on the floor, his shoul- 
ders heaving in the dazzle light. 

Mason’s sobs were heart-rending. 
But it wasn’t Mason’s sobs which 
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ga\ e MacGregor a turn. It was the 
other guy. 

A tall guy wearing white shorts, 
and sandals with little .branching- 
wings on them. He was bending- 
over Alason, a long, crooked cane in 
his hand. He was speaking softly, 
his voice like a whisper from the 
grave. “You’ll get over it,” he was 
saying. Time softens grief, you 
know. I'm sorry you had to pick up 
my staff, and catch that girl with it.” 

He smiled a trifle shamefacedly. 
“Unfortunately, I’ve a prankish side 
to my nature. When I was a new- 
born babe I stole the cows of Apollo 
and released them on the dark side 
of the Aloon. It gave my parents 
a jolt, I can tell you. Since then I’ve 
amused myself by playing practical 
jokes on the human race. 

“I know it’s shameful, but my staff 
is a constant temptation in that re- 
spect. I can change it so easily into 
a snake, a divining rod, an umbrella 
— anything retaining the general pro- 
portions of a staff.” 

His voice deepened slightly. “This 
time I transformed it into a fishing- 
rod and gave it to a tramp to pawn. 
I thought: The pawnbroker will put 
it in his window and a fisherman will 
bin'- it. What a jolt he will get! 

“You see, I can always recover the 
staff again. I have merely to sum- 



mon it, and it leaps into my hand 
from wherever it happens to be in the 
world. And when it has performed 
an act of magic, I know ... I know 
all the details.” 

MacGregor was recovering from 
liis surprise. He thrust out his jaw 
and glared at the stooping figure, his 
face crimson. “You!” he bellowed. 
“Who let you in here.^ Who said 
you could talk to the prisoner.^” 

The stooping figure arose. “I must 
go now. Conversing with mortals is 
a constant strain. Nowadays, in 
their blind ignorance, they deny the 
very existence of the gods. I came 
'simply to beg your forgiveness. Un- 
tended to play a practical joke; not 
a cruel one. I could bring her back 
easily enough, but you would be mis- 
erable wedded to a w'oman who died 
before you were born. T’orir tastes, 
your sympathies would be as far 
apart as the poles.” 

The stranger’s passing was not at 
all sensational. He simply turned 
and walked away across the tank 
room, a faint, whitish cloud swirling 
up about him. There was a dwin- 
dling of bare legs and radiant 
shoulders, a sudden inrush of empty 
air. Merely that, and a stillness de- 
scending, broken only by MacGreg- 
or’s harsh breathing, and the con- 
tinuous sobbing of the man on the 
floor. 
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9 When iiianliinil was still 
yDHnq— werewoIvEs w6re old, 
end a deadly, mieihty menace! 



The great wolf growled, deep in 
the earth. 

For the space of a dozen breaths- 
the mountain trembled and threw 
down boulders and trickling scree. 
The great tilted block that was the 
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roof of Sur’s shelter slipped from its 
place and crushed Sur and Sur’s 
woman beneath it. A doe bolted out 
of the forest and stood bewildered 
a moment before the caves of the 
wolf folk, staring with great eyes; 
then with a bound was gone. 

There was a hush over the forest. 
There was no wind, and even the lap 
and gurgle of the wide water below 
the caves seemed to have been stilled. 
Through the silence the people of 
the wolf could hear the grating snarl 
of their tribal fetish, trapped under 
the mountains in the very-long-ago 
by first man. They felt the gray 
rock under their feet toss and trem- 
ble as the father of wolves strove to 
break his bonds. Wod, their chief, 
cried out from his cave and the 
women came scampering to lay food 
and fire on the great stone of sacri- 
fice. 

As the great wolf raged, all eyes 
turned to the mouth of Fenra’s cave. 
Fenra was the wolf’s voice, through 
whom the fetish spoke and gave his 
commands. Feni'a was their contact 
with that world of the unseen which 
none but the initiate could hope to 
penetrate. Soon he would come, 
stooped and shambling, peering with 
his little black eyes to seek out mis- 
doing and claim the vengeance of 
the wolf. But the wolf’s voice rolled 
away in a sullen mutter and the 
wolf’s vast body ceased to writhe, 
and Fenra did not appear. 

When the earth shook. Tor was 
lying flat on his back in a far passage 
of the caves, scratching with his 
graver at the slick surface of lime- 
stone a few inches above his face. 
The light of his stone lamp cast quiv- 
ering shadows over the uneven stone 
and Tor’s eye saw in them the 
plunging bodies of the mating bison 
whose outlines he was tracing in the 
soft stone. The sharp flint bit deep 
and a white powder fell on his naked 



chest, tattooed with the intricate 
symbols of his manhood. Soon now 
he would retrace his graving with 
soot and black earth, and make the 
hunter’s magic to bring fertility to 
the food herds and full bellies to the 
clan in the long winter. 

Tor heard the great wolf growl 
and lay still, listening. In his mind’s 
eye he could see the shackled body 
twisting and humping, the coarse 
hair bristling on the vast brute’s 
spine, the slavering fangs and green 
eyes blazing with fury at the puny 
two-legged thing that had trapped 
.the father of wolves by trickery and 
bound him for all time. He won- 
dered if any man today had ever 
seen him, somewhere there beyond 
the last turning of the deepest cave, 
where first man had left him when 
he began his climb out of the dark 
world into the light. If anyone had, 
it was Fenra. 

The lamp beside him flickered 
suddenly and the pale flame from its 
wick of twisted moss lay over on its 
side and thinned to a mere thread of 
light. Tor dropped his graver and 
lifted himself on one elbqw, cupping 
his hands about the little tongue of 
fire. Fire died easily and was hard 
to bring to life again. He had chosen 
this corridor because there had been 
no draft in it to snuff out the feeble 
light. Under him the rock swayed 
and tilted, and far away in the heart 
of the mountain he heard the rolling 
crash of falling rock. Air whispered 
past him and the flame went out. 

He lay, the hair prickling on his 
neck, listening in the dark. The air 
was still again — a moment and it be- 
gan to flow in the opposite direction, 
out by the way he had come into the 
cave of the hunters. Tor turned over 
suddenly, bumping his head on the 
low ceiling with a violence that 
brought dancing sparks before his 
eyes. With the gentle draft had come 
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a scent of burning herbs, faint and 
pungent. 

• Tor had been bom in a cave, some- 
where in what would one day be 
Spain, before the people of the wolf 
crossed over the cloud-raking ranges 
of the Pyrenees into the northern 
land where they now lived. He could 
sense the nearness of walls and fol- 
low unerringly twisting, narrow pas- 
sages where a man as big as Wod 
could never have gone. Light was a 
convenience but not a necessity to 
him, and now it gave him little con- 
cern that his lamp had been blown 
out. His artist’s fingers went to the 
flint knife tucked in his doeskin clout 
and he began to creep cautiously in 
the direction from which the herb 
smell came. 

The passage narrowed and grew 
high beyond the place he had chosen 
for his gallery. He had explored it 
briefly before he began to sketch. 
His mind held a picture of fallen 
blocks over and under which he must 
crawl, and he groped his way almost 
without hesitation through the utter 
darkness. 

Beyond the high place the cave 
dropped to a single hole into which 
Tor could barely wedge his shouL 
ders. Here the scent of burning came 
so strongly to his sensitive nostrils 
that his eyes watered. He lay for a 
time listening, but there was no 
sound from beyond. Inch by inch 
he pulled himself along on his belly, 
reaching ahead to explore the floor 
and walls. Sometimes these narrow 
cracks opened without warning into 
bottomless pits where, far below, 
great waters raged and thundered 
in the blackness. 

He made one turn to the left with 
difficulty, and found that he must 
twist on his side to negotiate a sec- 
ond angle to the right. Groping 
ahead, bis fingers found jagged rock 



■ — newly broken — where a curtain of 
stalagmitic growth had fallen away. 
He pushed the fragments of stone 
down past his body and edged on 
over the sharp stump of the stalag- 
mite, only to find that a huge, slant- 
ing slab of stone blocked the tunnel 
completely. And then beyond it be 
saw light! 

It came and went like starshine 
on rippling water. It was little more 
than a glow, but as it waxed and 
waned he could see the outlines of 
the great slab whose falling had 
shattered the flowstone curtain and 
opened the way to whatever lay be- 
yond. There was a slot between it 
and the wall, through which the light 
shone; and Tor thought that if he 
could flatten himself another thumb’s 
breadth he might force his body 
through. 

It was a tight fit. His head went 
in, and his shoulders, and then he 
blew out all the air he could from his 
lungs and squeezed his chest after 
them. A wriggle, a tug, and he was 
through, lying in the open corridor 
with the huge block slanting up over 
him, the light from beyond shining 
on its moist surface. He set one foot 
against it and kicked himself ahead, 
and with a dull grating the slab 
slipped down, blocking the hole 
through which he had come. 

A moment’s examination con- 
vinced him that there was no going 
back. He must find another exit. 

The light had faded almost to 
nothing. Now it flared up again, 
brighter than before. At the tunnel’s 
end he could see the black cavity of 
a huge chamber against whose stone- 
hung wall the gleam shone wanly. 
A puff of aromatic smoke was wafted 
to his nostrils, and he could hear 
plainly a cracked voice chanting. 

A moment later he was looking 
into the cavern from a hole that 
opened halfway up its walls. It was 
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vast, its walls shadow-hung, its roof 
covered with pendant icicles of stone. 
Its floor dropped away into the un- 
fathomable darkness of lower levels, 
but on a narrow ledge at the pit’s 
verge a fire of fatty bones was burn- 
ing, and over it bent a nightmare 
figure, warped and evil — Fenra the 
priest! 

Tor’s eyes glittered. Fenra! He 
hated the old man, as did most of 
his people, but he feared him, too. 
Fenra could speak with the great 
wolf and bring his commands to the 
wolf folk. It was Fenra who had 
cried the great wolf’s anger when the 
people first began to lose children 
and old women, before the giant 
beast which was raiding them grew 
bold enough to enter their camp in 
broad daylight and drag away gills 
eld enough for mating and boys with 
the first hair of manhood on their 
faces. Tor’s mind saw the huge 
white wolf again, crouched on the 
stone of sacrifice, its jowls dripping 
with the blood of the girl-child the 
folk had given it at Fenra’s bidding. 
In its devil’s body, Fenra said, lived 
the spirit of the great wolf himself, 
demanding the blood penalty for the 
sin which had been done against him. 

Tapers of rolled tallow had burned 
low in a circle at the center of which 
Fenra squatted by his fire. Their 
aromatic smoke mingled with the 
smoke of the fire to form a pearly 
curtain through which it was hard 
to see. It seemed to grow denser as 
Fenra’s voice mumbled its incanta- 
tions. The priest was naked, his 
bony body painted with black and 
red, his wrinkled face hideously 
skull-like. A tuft of feathers was tied 
into his white hair, and a long, keen 
knife of yellow flint, set in an antler 
handle, lay before \him on the floor. 

Beyond the circle of flames the 
smoke was thickening over the pit. 

UN— 8 



To Tor’s watching eyes it seemed 
that a shape was taking form there, 
a shadow in the shadows, more tan- 
gible than they. His flesh quivered 
and a chill ran through his blood. 
There was a rank, bestial scent in 
the air. 

There was something in the smoke. 
He saw its eyes now, long slots of 
pale fire, and a black head-mass be- 
hind them. He saw a body and mis- 
shapen limbs that clutched at the 
pit’s edge and drew it upward 
through the smoke, toward the circle 
of flame and the waiting priest. 
Fenra was on all fours by the fire 
now, staring into those slitted eyes. 
There was something in front of him, 
something that twisted and jerked 
at the rawhide with which it was 
bound. The fire flared up and Tor 
saw it plainly^ — a she-wolf, spread- 
eagled on the floor. 

He could barely see Fenra now, 
and the thing from the pit. Only its 
eyes shone through the choking 
murk, ovals of flickering green fire. 
Fenra’s shrill voice rose in a slow, 
triumphant chant whose every syl- 
lable bit into Tor’s brain. With it 
came a yelp from the helpless wolf 
as the priest’s knife bit into its flesh, 
flaying the pelt from its living body. 
Fenra sprang to his feet, swinging the 
bloody skin above his head. It set- 
tled over his scrawny shoulders, the 
grinning mask falling over his 
painted face as his chant rose to a 
final scream. The fire leaped up in a 
single great tongue, showing the 
priest on all fours at the ring’s edge, 
the pelt of the flayed wolf drawn 
close about him — then went out. 

Something was there in the black- 
ness of the cave — something inimi- 
cal, full of hate. Out of the dark the 
thing’s green eyes bored into Tor’s, 
searching him out, fastening on him; 
yet something in him knew that it 
could do him no harm, that the 
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priest’s spell had bound it for some 
purpose of his own and until it was 
freed he was safe. He knew, too, that 
Fenra was gone and that the way of 
escape was clear. 

Tor’s eyes never left those two 
slots of green fury above the pit, as 
he groped his way down to the cav- 
ern floor. Embers still glowed red in 
the circle of snuff ed-out candles. A 
kind of bravado filled him as he 
sensed the invisible wall that 'held 
the thing prisoner. He bent and 
pinched together a mass of tallow 
where one of the tapers had guttered 
on the stone. There was a fragment 
of wick in it and it w'ould help him 
to find the way out. But, as he 
touched it, the enshrouding pall of 
smoke seemed to gather closer, blot- 
ting out the glow of the embers, and 
close beside him the flayed wolf 
whimpered and struggled. He drew 
back and squatted on his haunches, 
staring into the darkness. Had the 
green wolfs eyes of the pit-thing 
drifted closer as he touched the can- 
dle.? 

Cold sweat stood out on Tor's 
body. This was a magic that he 
could not understand — a dark magic 
full of evil. He sprang up and blun- 
dered away from the pit, away from 
the watching eyes, out into the vast- 
ness of the lightless cavern. Then 
his foot touched somethipg warm 
and wet. He stooped and sniffed. It 
was blood. Fresh blood dripping 
from the pelt of the flayed wolf, 
marking Fenra’s trail. He went down 
on his knees, his nostrils dilated to 
catch the faint scent. There was an- 
other drop, and another. 

I'here were only half a dozen 
blood drops before the spoor ended, 
but he had the scent and the direc- 
tion. The heavy odor of the she- wolf 
betrayed Fenra’s path and Tor soon 
found a vaulted passage, rising rap- 



idly to a higher level, through which 
a current of warmer air blew in his 
face. 

The scent led, as he had sus- 
pected, to the priest’s cave. The 
place was empty. Cautiously he drew 
aside the curtain of sewn hides which 
hung over the cave mOuth. Fenra’s 
den was apart from the rest, sepa- 
rated from the tribal shelter by a 
buttress of weathered stone. A trail 
ran down through a crevice to the 
flat place under the stone of sacrifice, 
where Wod, chief of the wolf folk, 
said the law. 

Looking down the slot in the rock 
Tor saw that the entire tribe was 
gathered about Wod’s seat. The one- 
eyed chieftain was speaking, his 
bull’s voice bellowing woi'ds which 
Tor could not hear. And over his 
hairy shoulder Tor glimpsed the 
twisted, hump-backed shape of the 
priest. 

“Tor!” 

He shrank back against the stone, 
his hand dropping to the forbidden 
knife at his waist. Then he saw her, 
standing in the shadow of the but- 
tress. Her fine brown hair lay in a 
russet cloud over her golden shoul- 
ders. A silver lynx skin was fas- 
tened round her slender waist, fall- 
ing below her knees. Seef was beau- 
tiful — far more so to his eyes than 
the plump and swarthy maidens of 
his own people. She had been cap- 
tured as a child by a scouting party 
which had wandered many moons* 
journey toward the rising sun, into 
a land of spacious plains where 
horses, wild cattle and antelopes fed 
in vast herds, and Seef’s round- 
headed people dwelt in villages of 
beehive huts. One day the people 
of the wolf would take that land of 
plenty for their own. 

Seef’s eyes were bright with ter- 
ror. “Tor,” she whispered, “where 
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have you been? The devil-wolf came 
again and took Wod’s woman, and 
Lok and Fenra cry that it is your 
doing — that you have broken the 
taboo of the five-fingered, and the 
great Wolf demands vengeance. They 
say that the devil-spirit that he has 
sent M'ill kill and kill until the wolf 
folk are wiped out unless you atone 
for the sacrilege with your life. Tor — 
is it true?” 

A shadow fell over Tor’s face. He 
spread the fingers of his delicate 
hands — fingers unmutilated by the 
rites which made a man a warrior 
or a hunter. He was of the five-fin- 
gered clan, the artists and makers of 
magic, and the law of the wolf barred 
him from the normal pursuits of 
manhood. 

“I am a man like Lok,” he mut- 
tered. “I am as strong and swift of 
foot as he. I can see like the hawk, 
and read the wind like a wolf. Why 
should I live like a woman?” 

“Tor! Tt is true, then! You broke 
the taboo — and the wolf was sent in 
punishment. Go, quickly, before 
Wbd finds you here!” 

“The wolf was not sent!” Tor’s 
ej^es flashed. “What I have done is 
my deed, not the tribe’s. If the wolf 
was brought by any sin it is Fenra’s, 
who calls up demons out of the dark 
and runs like a fox on all fours!” 

“Tor!” The girl’s hands tugged at 
him imploringly. “You broke the 
law. Lok came bringing a spear and 
cried that you made it against the 
taboo, and that you went into the 
forest with it against the taboo, and 
that you struck and took blood 
against the taboo. Lok cried that he 
saw you kill, and that he wrested the 
spear from you and brought it at 
once before Wod to cry your crime. 
An'd then Fenra came and looked 
long at the spear, and made his 
magic, and the magic said that it 
was so and that the white wolf had 



come because of your sin and must 
be appeased.” 

“I made the spear. I have killed 
with it as a man should. But Lok 
would never dare to take it from me! 
He stole it while I slept, or while I 
was making the hunting magic in 
the caves. He lies that he saw me 
slay, and Fenra lies with him.” 

“So, Fenra lies!” They spun. The 
priest stood there, Lok’s fiery head 
behind him, and the great-bodied 
bulk of Wod. The chief’s one eye 
was grim and his fist was closed sav- 
agely around his spear. Behind, 
crowded into the narrow way, were 
the men of the tribe. 

“Fenra smells out sin!” The 
priest’s bony finger pointed at him. 
“You have heard from his own lips 
that he broke the taboo. Lok saw 
it. My magic saw it. Kill him, men 
of the wolf!” 

Plucking the girl’s hands from 
his shoulders, Tor swung her behind 
him into the shelter of the priest’s 
cave. The trail w'as narrow and they 
could not attack until they reached 
the space before the cave. Below, 
the treetops of the forest rose almost 
to the ledge. 

Knife in hand, he stepped into the 
open. “I defy the taboo!” he cried. 
“It is no crime to be a man.” 

Lok was in the forefront of the 
throng. He was a head taller than 
Tor, thickset, blue-eyed, with a 
flaming beard and hair. He was the 
most skillful and daring of the 
younger hunters and it was Wod’s 
decree that Seef would be his at the 
mating moon. A grin curved his lips 
as he swung his spear shoulder high 
— and Tor’s knife flashed like a live 
thing through the air and caught 
him. 

Amazement stood on Lok’s face 
as he fell. Before the others could 
recover. Tor leaped. He plummeted 
through the branches of a giant hem- 
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lock and landed on hands and knees 
on the ground beneath its sheltering 
branches. A shower of spears rat- 
tled through the green canopy above 
him, and he heard Seef’s cry and 
Wod’s bull-bellied shout of rage. 
Picking himself up, he disappeared 
into the black depths of the forest. 

Full-fed, muscled and scarred by 
three moons’ battle with the forest. 
Tor lay on his belly, half hidden in 
the ferns, looking down on the deep 
pool where the maidens of the wolf 
folk came to bathe. For five days 
he had lain here, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of Seef, but no one had 
come. The sandy beach, where the 
stream curved out into the wide 
water below the caves, was bare of 
footprints. 

No man w'ould find him here. The 
xfiace was taboo to the men of the 
wolf people, but Tor had scant re- 
spect for taboos. Since the day when 
the warriors of his clan had hunted 
him into the forests, he had become 
older and harder. He had seen the 
snowy summits of the southern 
ranges shining against the stars, and 
stood where the bitter waters of the 
lake-without-an-end battered them- 
seh'es in flashing spume against the 
western cliffs. Pie had fought for his 
life against the men of the western 
peoples, battled with the great car- 
nivores of the deep forest. Now, as 
the mating moon approached, he had 
returned to the hunting grounds of 
his own i^eople, hardened, bitter, 
planning the last act which would 
bring him death or happiness. 

When he left, Seef would come 
with him. 

None of the women of the tribe 
had come near the pool since he had 
lain here. That meant that he must 
creep closer to the caves, out of the 
protected area. Capture, he knew, 
meant death without mercy. 

He fingered the amulet that swung 
from a thong about his neck. He had 
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carved it out of a bit of mammoth 
tusk during the nights that he lay 
alone, there in the west, dreaming of 
Seef. Its shape mimicked the half- 
seen, monstrous thing that had lain 
in the blackness of Fenra’s cave — 
blocky, prick-eared, gross, with slits 
.of eyes peering from a formless face 
and fingered paws outspread. The 
eyes of the thing had gone out of his 
dreams when the carving was com- 
pleted, and the polished ivory had 
taken on a chill and weight of its 
own. There was power in it as there 
was in all images, and somewhere, 
somehow, he might need that power. 

A motion below him brought him 
to his hands and knees. Something 
was moving along the path that led 
to the women’s place from the forest 
beyond. That way were only tum- 
bled crags and deep ravines through 
which the river foamed and thun- 
dered. He had hidden there for a 
time while the wolf folk hunted him. 

A patch of sunlight fell across the 
trail where it came into the open 
woods bordering the beach. Tor’s 
breath hissed in as he saw the figure 
that shambled into the light. Stooped 
— snouted — covered with lank black 
hair — it was one of the beast men 
whom the wolf folk had driven out 
when first they came from the south. 
A few of them still lurked in the 
deeper forests, to be slain like the 
cannibal beasts they were when a 
spearman found their spoor. Tor 
had never seen one, yet here were 
three, within shouting distance of 
the caves. . 

In single file the Neanderthalers 
crossed the little beach and disap- 
peared in the direction of the caves. 
They wore tatters of skin clothing 
and carried stout, pointed shafts of 
hard wood and keen fist-axes of 
chipped stone. Their bull necks and 
thick skulls marked them as formida- 
ble adversaries. 
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His eyes burning, his nostrils di- 
lated, Tor watched. Presently the 
three returned. Their little eyes 
searched the forest fringe where he 
lay before they trotted back along 
the trail into the upstream gorges. 
Tor lay like a log. Soon he saw the 
twitch of a bent bough as one of 
the creatures crept back to scan their 
back trail for pursuit. He smiled 
grimly. Three months of hunting and 
being hunted had made him too wise 
to be caught by such simple tricks. 

He knew a way that would bring 
him into the gorge beyond the next 
bend in the stream. He crouched 
under a scrubby cedar as they 
trotted past, barely a spear’s cast be- 
low him. They were like men, but 
their legs were short and crooked, 
their spines curved, their long flat 
heads set low on their shoulders. 
They gabbled to each other in a gut- 
tural, clucking tongue. The wind was 
toward him and he caught their fetid 
odor. He could follow that.scent for 
days if need be. 

The sun was down when he came 
upon their camp. He smelled it be- 
fore he reached it and circled cau- 
tiously before creeping close. A flat 
space before the mouth of a low 
cave was littered with bones and 
other filth. A smoky fire flickered 
against the base of the huge block 
which formed one wall of the shel- 
ter. 

There were six of the beast men 
and twice as many of their women, 
with a few squalling brats. The 
hair rose on Tor’s body as he 
watched them. These were the man- 
eating ogres of hi& peopk’s legends, 
the devil men who had fought their 
every step in the long march down 
out of the mountains in the long ago. 

Tor’s searching eyes found another 
form, huddled against the cave wall. 
A child of his own people! It stirred 
and he saw that it was a girl of 
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perhaps eleven summers, almost 
ready to bud into young woman- 
hood. Her legs were lashed together 
and her hands bound behind her 
back so that she could only lie like 
a trussed deer, waiting for what 
might come. 

Ton STUDIED the cave mouth. It 
was nearly hidden by the masses of 
vines that draped the cliffside. From 
the way they fell there should be an 
overhanging ledge under which he 
might creep to a point just above 
her. The beast men were intent on 
.some business of their own around 
the fire. He rose cautiously to his 
feet and a moment later was clinging 
to the vine curtain above the cave. 

He had been right. A softer stra- 
tum of rock had rotted away, leav^ 
ing a natural tunnel under the harder 
ledge above, completely hidden by 
the tangled mat of vines. When he 
could go no farther he was less than 
thrice a man’s height from the 
ground and directly above the cave. 
With his knife he cautiously cut 
away the vines. The Neanderthalers 
were huddled around an old, griz- 
zled crone who was making cabalis- 
tic marks in the soil with a whittled 
thighbone. Working swiftly, he 
loosened the rawhide thong which he 
wore around his waist and knotted 
a loop in its end. It should just reach. 
A moment later the thong snaked 
down over the cliff face and dangled 
beside the bound girl. His eyes nar- 
rowed in approval as he saw her 
inching toward it. 

Little by little the loop was pulled 
up over her body until it was fast 
under her arms. Tor jammed his 
shoulders against the ledge and be- 
gan to pull the rope in. When he 
saw that the group around the fire 
were oblivious to what was happen- 
ing, he hauled faster, and presently 



the child’s slim body was lying be- 
side his under the ledge. 

The moonlight shone on her face 
as he parted the leafy curtain which 
hid them. It was Fray, child of 
Wod’s favorite mate. Tor’s lips 
pressed tight as he saw the open 
zigzag wound on her forehead. Thus 
Fenra marked his sacrifices to the 
wolf demon! The girl’s eyes were 
searching his face, black with fear. 
She knew him, of course — the rene- 
gade, the accursed, who had brought 
the vengeance of the devil wolf down 
on their clan and caused her own 
sacrifice. He brought his lips close 
to her ear. 

“Listen,” he hissed, “and be still. 
I am Tor. I will kill you as gladly 
as those beasts below us if need be, 
but if you tell me the things I must 
know you will go free. My knife is 
here at your throat, and besides the 
beast men will eat us both if you 
cry out. Now — where is Seef.^” 

The child’s body was trembling 
against his side as she answered. 
“Seef will die tonight when the moon 
has climbed to the top of the sky. It 
is the mating moon and Fenra says 
she must be the bride of the great 
wolf. He says that, because you es- 
caped, the curse will follow us until 
the white wolf has had his fill of 
blood. Then we must go away, to 
some other place where it cannot 
find us.” 

“You were given to the wolf. How 
did you come here.^” 

She shuddered under his arm. “I 
... I don’t know. They gave me the 
stuff of sleep, and when I woke I was 
in this cave. Lees was here, too, but 
they took her away when the wolf 
came. I ... I think they ate her.” 

“The wolf.^ You saw the wolf.^” 

Fray nodded. “It came in the last 
sleep. I have been here for five sleeps 
now. It was huge and shining, with 
green eyes and teeth that dripped 
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fire, and there were black wolves 
with it. The women came and took 
Lees away, and there were noises^ — 
like beasts gnawing on a bone. My 
soul went out of me then,” she added 
tearfully. “When it returned the 
women beat me, and one of them 



flung me a bone with some meat on 
it. I ... I didn’t eat it. I was afraid 
it might be Lees.” 

*“Shhh!” Tor realized suddenly 
that the mumble of the beast men 
had ceased. His arm tightened pro* 
tectingly about the girl’s shoulders 




“Oiijet— and listen!” he snapped. “I’ll free you 
now— and yon must take back a message— quickly! 
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as he parted the vines. She was as 
much an outcast as he, marked as 
she was- for the sacrifice. 

The fire was being built up with 
bones and scraps of dry wood. The 
women had withdrawn into the cave 
mouth, all but the old hag who 
capered noiselessly in the circle of 
the firelight. A pile of pelts was be- 
fore her on the ground. Grouped in 
a half-circle at the edge of the shad- 
ows the six beast men watched her. 

The mad dance went on. The crone 
was like a shadow of evil, flitting 
across the face of the fire, her skinny 
arms jerking and twisting, her hairy 
face thrust out. Suddenly she sprang 
into the air and came down crouch- 
ing, one skinny arm pointing. Tor 
felt the girl shrink under his arm. At 
the forest’s edge stood the devil wolf. 

It was huge — as big as a man. Its 
fur was ashen in the moonlight — its 
eyes cold-green like the slit eyes of 
the thing he had seen in the cave. 
It stood, head down, watching the 
beast men, phosphorescent froth 
dripihng from its jaws. 

The hag was on all fours in the 
waning firelight. A wolf pelt was 
wrapped around her and her with- 
ered face peered out from under its 
dead mask. One by one the beast- 
men took the pelts from her and flung 
them over their hairy shoulders, as 
the hag began to chant in harsh, 
bold, cackling words that Tor knew! 

In a breath it had happened. The 
wolf masks seemed to slip down over 
the brutal faces. Crooked arms and 
legs bent oddly. Barrel bodies nar- 
rowed. One by one six black he- 
wolves, led by a huge black she-wolf, 
trotted into the night to meet the 
white wolf demon. 

The blood pounded in Tor’s tem- 
ples. Tonight— now — was the sacri- 
fice. Seef would be laid on the great 



rock, before the ca\’es of her people, 
pegged out v^Ith grass ropes. Fenra 
would be crouching over her, his e%dl 
old eyes gloating over her, and as 
the moon climbed higher he would 
pry her jaws open and pour down 
her Throat the bitter sleep-draft 
which would guarantee her accept- 
ance by the spirit of the great wolf. 

But it was not the great wolf who 
had sent the demon beast. Tor knew 
that now. This was black magic of 
the beast folk — insatiable, bestial 
magic which would not end until the 
people of the wolf were gone. Or 
until it had been defeated by magic 
stronger than itself! 

His fingers tightened on the amu- 
let at his throat. His hand sought 
the wrist of the slight figure beside 
him. “Fray,” he whispered, “you and 
I have seen the truth of this thing 
which comes against the folk. We 
must fight it. Will jmi go and tell 
Wod what you have seen?” 

She shrank away from him. 
“xWone?” she ciuavered. “Out there 
— with them?” 

“I will be with you soon,” he re- 
assured her. “There is something I 
must do. Then I will meet you on 
top of the cliff, under the great pine. 
Take my knife if you are afraid. W e 
will reach the caves before them, I 
think, and you must help me to save 
Seef when the wolf comek” 

lYhen she was gone he picked up 
his spear and lowered himself over 
the cliffside. The females were in 
the cave, but when he dropped be- 
side the dying fire one of them saw 
him. She screeched like a wild cat 
and came running at him; and, with a 
snarl he dro^’e his spear through her 
body, dragged it out and strode 
grimly into the cave. 

W'hen they were all dead, he wiped 
his spear on the filthy furs they used 
for beds and went to look for Fray 
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on top of the cliff. She was where he 
ha<3 sent her, back to the bole of the 
great pine, his knife gripped in a 
wbite-knuckled fist. 

She was like a fawn in the forest. 
She ran beside him like a speeding 
shadow, without speaking. They fol- 
lowed a way that led across the high 
shoulder of the mountain, straight 
to the caves. And as he ran he felt 
the amulet like a lump of ice against 
bis throat, burning cold and heavy 
as paint stone. 

The moon w;as high vAen they 
reached the summit of the cliff above 
the caves. Ordinarily, there was a 
lookout here, but now the entire clan 
was gathered around the stone of sac- 
rifice. Side by side, the man and 
child peered down through the night. 
Great leaping fires illuminated the 
place of meeting. Wod’s figure tow- 
ered above the heads of the wolf 
folk, sitting on his chief’s seat. Tor 
drew in his breath as he saw Seef s 
white form stumbling along between 
two women, and the man who stood 
waiting beside the great, dark-, 
stained stone. 

Not Fenra — ^Lok! 

The man was changed. As he 
moved to meet the sacrificial pro- 
cession Tor saw that one leg dragged 
behind him. Tor’s flung knife, biting 
into his thigh joint, had crippled 
him hopelessly. No' cripple might 
kill game for the wolf folk. It was 
taboo. 

His big hand closed over the 
child’s fingers. “It is too late,” he 
told her. “We must take her from 
them. Will you run to Wed and cry 
what you have seen — give me a 
chance to reach Seef and cut her 
free.5>” 

Her eyes searched his face in the 
moonlight. She was fast becoming a 
woman, this little Fray, She nodded, 
wordlessly. 



There was a crooked way down 
the cliff from the sentinel’s place. 
Tor crouched in a shadowed crevice 
while Fray clambered down. It might 
be death that awaited her. She had 
been chosen for death, and taken, 
and the dead must not return. He 
loosened the knife in his breechclout 
and settled his grip on the two 
spears he carried. 

The wolf folk had drawn back al- 
most to the mouth of the communal 
cave. Wod stood a pace or two be- 
fore them as befitted a chief, and 
Lok, his red beard like clotted blood 
in the firelight, stooped over the 
stone of sacrifice, tightening the ropes 
that stretched Seef’s body across its 
blackened surface. He rose, grip- 
ping an oaken staff, and a hideous 
cry broke from his lips just as Pray 
burst into the open and flung her- 
self at the chieftain’s feet. 

High above them. Tor heard the 
murmur that rose from the clan. 
Fray — taken by the devil wolf — re- 
turned! Lok was hobbling across the 
open space, his face twisted, hauling 
his crippled body along with the aid 
of his staff. Wod’s single burning 
eye was fixed on the tear-streaked 
face of the girl-child he had given to 
the great wolf. Rock trickled under 
Tor’s feet as he launched himself 
down the steep slope, but none heard 
him. Spear raised, he raced into the 
firelight at the moment that the 
ghostly shape of the white wolf 
sprang to the summit of the rock 
and stood with lowered head and 
dripping fangs over the helpless girl. 

Tor’s spear sang past the white 
wolf’s head. The great beast sprang 
aside and slipped from the rock. An- 
other shape appeared beside it, and 
another — seven black wolf-things 
waiting his attack. With a shout Lok 
lurched into Tor’s path, swinging his 
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oaken stave high, but the exile 
caught the other’s wrist in his hand 
and drove his second spear through 
the redbeard’s knotted throat. He 
wrenched at the spear to free it. 
There was a snap and the flint head 
broke away. With a snarl he 
snatched up the dead man’s staff and 
vaulted over the pack’s heads to 
the summit of the rock of sacrifice. 

Like wheeling bats, the wolves 
were circling around the stone, hem- 
ming him in. Flank to flank stood 
their devil leaders, white and black- 
green slit eyes watching craftily for 
his first false move. 

“Tor!” Seef’s white face looked up 
at him. He stooped to cut the thongs 
that, bound her, and as he did the 
first wolf sprang. 

Tor’s flint blade plunged deep in 
the black beast’s throat and carried 
it, kicking, over his head. He straight- 
ened and his staff caught the sec- 
ond beast beside the head, stretch- 
ing it out with its bared fangs against 
Seef’s shoulder. He swung again 
and the staff broke over the third 
wolf’s back and left him with a two- 
foot stub of oak in his hand. , 

The sinister ring drew back. Two 
he had slain, one lay with a broken 
back beneath the stone. He watched 
the remaining three circling warily 
and saw the black she-wolf slip for- 
ward and go from one to the other, 
touching muzzles with them. Her 
mouth lolled open in a fiendish grin; 
her green eyes studied him. But the 
white devil wolf still sat quietly at 
the forest’s edge, waiting. 

There was a patter of naked feet 
behind him. He spun. Fray stood 
by the rock, Wod’s great spear in 
her hand, reaching it toward him. 
He stooped and snatched her to his 
side as the wolves closed in. And as 
he straightened to meet the attack 
his own eyes narrowed, for where a 



wolf had lain at his feet with cracked 
skull was the body of a beast man. 

Fray had a knife and was hacking 
at Seef’s bonds. As they saw the 
spear in his hand, the wolves 
swerved and came in from both sides. 
He raised the weapon and hurled it 
with all his strength at the giant 
she-wolf. It struck her behind the 
shoulder and the point stood out of 
her side, dripping blood, as she 
somersaulted backward and lay 
kicking. 

A shadow leaped at him from the 
left. He turned to meet it and the 
amulet swung out on its thong. The 
ivory image struck the springing 
wolf across the muzzle. He felt its 
hot breath on his cheek and then it 
reeled in midair and fell kicking to 
the ground. A burnt streak showed 
under its eye where the amulet had 
hit. 

Then the last two monsters were 
on the rock, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, their heads low, their ears 
laid back, with something very like 
fear in their eyes. With a shout he 
sprang at them and they swerved 
aside. The forest swallowed them 
and Tor stood alone on the rock of 
sacrifice, straddling Seef’s body and 
the child’s, staring into the cold eyes 
of the devil beast which stood watch- 
ing him a scant three paces away. 

Cold fire burned on his breast. His 
fingers went to the amulet and lifted 
it. The ivory glowed with greenish 
light; the carved eye slits were spots 
of emerald fire. The white wolf saw 
it and its grinning jaws snapped 
shut. It turned and vanished in the 
darkness. 

Tor’s fingers were tight around 
the amulet in a grip that he could 
not loosen. The chill from it crept 
up his arm, to the elbow, to the 
shoulder. A tingling fire seemed to 
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follow the cold. A mist was gather- 
ing about him, dank and black, and 
through it he could see two green 
•slit eyes and a Amst black shape. 

Fray’s knife lay on the rock at 
his feet. He picked it up and went 
to where the maimed wolf lay snarl- 
ing with fear. With swift, deft mo- 
tions he flayed the skin from its 
quivering body. The raw flesh 
twitched as the air struck it, and 
the wolf screamed like a man in pain. 
But Tor was muttering strange, 
meaningless ;jpimds — sounds that 
seemed to flood of their own accord 
out of his brain. He shouted the last 
word as he lifted the bloody ^elt 
and swung it over his head. The 
knife dropped from his fingers. The 
dripping wolfskin seemed to fasten 
itself about him. He dropped on all 
fours and felt his arms and legs 
twisting and gathering under him. 
His head turned up and forward to 
stare through the black mist at those 
two green eyes that, as he looked, 
faded and disappeared. He took one 
step forward, and another, and 
new scents came flooding in on him, 
new sounds. 

He was a wolf. 

From the rock Seef’s face and 
Fray’s stared at him in horror. He 
spun on his haunches and saw Wod 
and the people of the wolf gaping 



at him across Lok’s dead body, 
across the sprawling forms of the 
dead beast men — the men who had 
been wolves. 

He was a wolf. The flayed pelt he 
had flung across his shoulders as he 
cried the old priest’s spell had knitted 
itself to him. His fingers and toes 
had drawn together, his joints bent 
at new angles, his face pushed out 
into a hairy muzzle. Man scent was 
all around him, and the sweet odor 
of Avarin blood, and the cold scent 
of death. And with them was a, 
musty, bestial scent that tickled a 
dim memory in his beast’s brain. 

' He was a w'olf, and he was going 
to kill. His nose went to the rock 
where the white wolf had crouched 
and he drank in the monster’s scent. 
His muzzle swung to the bright full 
moon riding in the zenith and he 
gave tongue in a savage howl. Then 
he was gone into the forest. 

The scent of the devil wolf was 
heavy on the trail. There were other 
wolf scents with it — the spoors of 
the three werebeasts who had es- 
caped him. He ran on cushioned 
pads, his claws clicking on the rock, 
his head low. A silvery half-light 
clothed the forest about him, brighter 
than he remembered. A hundred 
odors poured into his moist nostrils 
— scent of the little food beasts of 
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the forest, the musty reek of a viper 
that had crossed the trail, the cat 
odor of a lynx that had taken to the 
trees as the chase flashed past. He 
glimpsed it over his shoulder, crouch- 
ing on the hanging limb of a great 
oak, staring after him with yellow 
eyes. 

The scent was fresh and hot and 
his wolf’s brain filled with it. It was 
hateful and he lusted for the kill. 
Then something else began to strug- 
gle and push the wolf in him aside. 
He was a wolf, but he was also Tor. 
He was a man, and the things he 
hunted were men. They cordd think 
like men, and he must think like a 
man to outwit them. 

Something cold and heavy lay in 
the fur on his chest. The amulet! 
Its magic had cast the wolf shape 
on him. Its magic had turned aside 
the werebeast that had attacked him, 
and driven off the rest, even the 
v'hite devil wolf who led them. 
Would its power still protect him? 

He stood sniffing the wind. The 
gorge was narrow here and the 
breeiies of the night flowed through 
it like a whispering ri-s’er. His quiv- 
ering nostrils caught a scent that 
was not fi’om the trail he followed. 
It came from behind him. They hgd 
circled around. 

He crouched as the first wolf 
sprang. Its fangs met in the loose 
skin of his throat and his own ca- 
nines gashed its shoulder. He pawed 
at it with hands that were turned 
to paws and rolled aside as it slashed 
at his unprotected flank. He gained 
his feet and reared back on his hind 
legs, tearing free; then, with blood 
dripping from his torn throat, he 
pounced on the beast that had at- 
tacked him and with one snap 
crushed its spine. 

He stood over the slowly changing 
body and faced the other two. One 



had felt the power of the amulet 
when he was a man, and was wary 
of it. He stepped forward, stiff- 
legged, his head low, and suddenly 
they turned and slipped away into 
the darkness. 

The man scent of the werecrea- 
ture and the reek of its blood clogged 
his nostrils. He trotted a little way 
along the trail to where it crossed 
a rill and lay in the icy water, let- 
ting it sink into his wounds. Awk- 
wardly he pawed at his throat. The 
amulet was there, but ks protective 
power had evidently been exhausted 
in transforming him into a wolf. 

Sontewhere the white monster was 
hiding. It feared him. It had sent 
the beast men to ambush him, to 
pull him down if they could or to 
hold him until it could escape. His 
wolf’s eyes narrowed and he rose 
dripping to his feet. He knew where 
the de^ul wolf would be. He knew 
why it needed time, and what it 
w^ould try to do. And he must get 
there first! 

The forest flew' past under Tor’s 
racing feet like a carpet of blfTck 
velvet. The smells and sounds of 
the night flowed past him unheeded. 
His heart pounded against his ribs 
and his red wolf’s tongue lolled out 
as he bounded through brush and 
over tumbled boulders, straight for 
Fenra’s cave and for the cavern of 
the thing whose image w'as his magic. 

His nose told him that the priest’s 
cave w'as empty, but the trail of the 
white wolf was fresh on its floor. His 
claw's pattered on the stone of the 
passage as he trotted down its wind- 
ing length. His wolf’s nose led him 
unerringly where it forked. The 
white one was w'asting no time in 
reaching its lair. 

Soon his eyes caught the flicker 
of light. He was near the cavern. 
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He slowed and stole, belly-flat 
against the floor, to the end of the 
passage. 

A pile of glowing embers made 
the only light in the vast place, but 
to his wolf’s eyes they cast light 
enough to show him all there was 
to see. Beside them crouched the 
silvery White shape of the devil wolf. 
It had something in its mouth— -a 
parcel of withered leaves — and as 
Tor slipped out of the shelter of the 
passage it dropped the herbs on the 
heap of coals. They smoldered a 
moment, then flared up with a cloud 
of white smoke — and suddenly the 
white wolf turned. 

Face to face, the two werebeasts 
stared across the fire. Step by step 
Tor advanced, stiff -legged, placing 
each foot carefully. The hair rose 
along his spine and his lips drew 
back in a noiseless snarl. Then with- 
out warning the white beast sprang 
at him. 

Tor met it in midair. His fangs 
ripped across the other’s cheek, tear- 
ing an eye; his shoulder caught the 
beast’s foreleg and flung it aside. 
He fell on his own shoulder, twisted, 
and was on his feet in a flash. He 
pounced on the werebeast as it 
turned, felt his jaws meet in its 
stringy throat and gagged on the lank 
hair that filled his mouth. He 
snapped again as its fangs raked his 
breast, was bowled over by the crea- 
ture’s rush and scrambled to his 
feet again to face it, panting. 

Then, on the floor between them, 
he saw the amulet. 

At the same moment he felt the 
change begin. His flesh crept. The 
darkness grew blacker, and the reek 
of blood and of the devil wolf faded. 
His muscles moved and tightened, 
pulling him up on his haunches. He 
dropped his fingers to the floor to 
steady himself and the wolf pelt 
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slipped from his back, leaving him 
naked. 

The fire was bright enough for 
him to see the hoary shape of the 
werewolf crouching, a man’s length 
from him. Its eyes were on him. 
They shifted and he saw the amulet 
again, glowing with its own light. , 
Man against beast now! Picking up 
the bloody wolf pelt he leaped at 
the devil beast. 

The creature’s fangs snapped 
harmlessly at the loose skin. Its 
claws raked at him, then before it 
could reach his throat his own sinewy 
fingers were digging into its wind- 
pipe, his legs were pushing it back, 
back and over, and he drove his 
knees into its hairy chest and felt 
its ribs crack under his weight. He 
rolled aside, one knee hooked around 
its belly, and caught its throat in 
the crook of his arm, then yanked 
back with all his strength. There 
was a snap and the wolf went limp. 

Tor crouched beside the fire, the 
amulet in his hand, staring down into 
the fathomless darkness of the pit. 
The smoke of the priest’s fire was 
thickening out there, though the 
priest’s broken body lay at his feet. 
Fenra — priest of the great wolf — 
who had made himself a wolf to 
wreak his devilish appetite on his 
own people. 

There was something out there in 
the darkness — something which 
Fenra’s magic had called up out of 
the hidden places of the earth — ■ 
something which had given him 
power, and whose image had given 
Tor power to become, like him, a 
wolf. Tor knotted the thong which 
held the bit of ivory and slipped the 
loop over his neck again. He would 
keep that power. 

The smoke cloud formed a cur- 
tain again, between the fire and the 
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pit, and beyond the 6urtaln a form 
was taking shape, huge and prick- 
eared, wolflike yet not a wolf, with 
slit eyes that burned through the 
blackness. Tor got to his feet. The 
less he dealt with magic of Fenra’s 
kind the safer he would be. Lok 
was dead. Wod had heard Fray’s 
story. He could return now — name 
himself priest in Fenra’s place, or 
set aside the taboo as a priest might 
do and take his place with the other 
warriors of the wolf folk. They knew 
his power and would fear it, and 
Fenra would be dead. They would 
hunt down the beast men and there 
would be no more devil wolves to 
demand blood sacrifice. 

Step by step he retreated across 
the cavern floor. The black mist 
swirled forward, over the fire, over 
the naked body of the old priest. It 
seemed that he could see, in what 
was now utter darkness, a huge mis- 
shapen shadow crouching at the pit’s 
edge. Then Ire, saw the flames again, 
springing high and clear, lighting 
the hanging sword-curtain of stone 
above, and the towering walls, and 
the wet, bare floor with its stain of 
black blood — ^the crumpled wolf 
pelts — the trace of burnt-out tapers 
— and no more. Fenra was gone! 

Tor stood in the mouth of the 
priest’s cave before he went down 
to the people of the wolf and to Seef. 
He was changed. There was some- 
thing in him — something unclean, 
shadowy, come out of the thing he 
had done and the black magic he had 
used. The wolf taint was in his 
blood, and his eyes narrowed, his 
face turned up to the full disk of the 
moon. His nostrils dilated and it 
seemed that he could again scent the 
many little scents of the forest. 

He had been a wolf, and slain as 
a wolf — tasted human blood. A 



devil had been in him as it had been 
in Fenra, but he had ruled it and 
made his kill. Without Fenra’s 
knowledge to hold it in the pit 
whence he had raised it, it might 
escape and ravage the clan in 
earnest. They must go away, east- 
ward, to Seef’s land of plains and 
domed skin huts and plentiful game. 
It might not follow there. 

The mark of the man wolf was on 
him, yet he would take Seef for his 
mate as a man should and she would 
bear him sons and daughters, and 
they would mate in turn, and his 
seed would go down into the invisi- 
ble future, bearing that taint. Per- 
haps the magic would thin as his line 
grew. Perhaps the curse would ride 
them until the end of men. He had 
broken the taboo made by first man, 
conqueror of the great wolf. That 
was not Fenra’s doing, or Lok’s. It 
was his own deed, and the curse of 
the great wolf was on him for it. 
And yet Fenra had lied when he said 
that the devil wolf came because of 
that curse. Perhaps it was all a lie. 
Perhaps there was no great wolf, 
lying bound in the black bowels of 
the earth, writhing and growling and 
shaking the mountains with his ef- 
forts to escape. Perhaps there were 
only things of evil, like the thing 
Fenra had called up out of the pit 
to give him power. The men he had 
found to the west, on the shores of 
the salt waters, made their prayers 
to the sun, to light and warmth and 
a power that burned away the night. 

Tor shook himself. If he had 
sinned, he had atoned by slaying 
the devil wolf. That it was a were- 
beast made his deed the greater. And 
if the wolf taint was in him, perhaps 
the sun whose light was beginning 
to brighten the sky-roof above the 
land of Seef’s people would burn it 
out of him, and help him shelter 
his tribe from further evil. 
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Demal sa,w the first of the mob 
pouring out of the city and his face, 
twisted. 

The strange jerking of his lips 
M'ould have been a sneer except for 
the sick goad of his empty stomach 
and the mist of dizziness which bun- 
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ger drove across his brain. His 
thoughts meandered like an old and 
sluggish river. 

He drew back, off the road, as the 
rushing crowd neared him and the 
recurring grimace distorted his fea- 
tures. “The great revolution,” he 
muttered. “So this is it — an army 
of prostitutes and slatterns. They’ll 
rid France of the Witch of Versailles 
by their curses, no doubt.” 

The leaders were moving purpose- 
fully, taking long, firm strides and 
swinging their arms, laughing back 
at the others as their feet slogged 
through mud from yesterday's rain. 
After them straggled the battered 
flowers of the Paris streets, their 
rouge smeared, hair disheveled and 
flimsy shoes already useless. Here 
and there were stout charwomen, 
carrying mops or brooms and walk- 
ing compaiiionably with the haggish 
sansculottes. 

Close to the rear of the procession 
was a horse-drawn caisson with two 
red-faced, laughing soldiers on the 
seat. They shouted down to the 
women, and the younger ones 
shrieked back, demanding to ride. 
Finally the vehicle stopped and the 
women swarmed aroimd it until sev- 
eral were lifted up to be soundly 
kissed before the horses plodded on. 

Henri de Denial spat and the hun- 
ger nausea turned into brief, terri- 
ble retching. When he could breathe 
again he planted his feet apart so 
that his legs would support his 
weakened body and stared even 
more bitterly at the marchers. 
Women, hags, heading the revolu- 
tion! 

The leaders were slowing, coming 
to an uncertain halt ami looking up 
at the dark, threatening sky, but 
a group of painted drabs hurried 
forward to shout encouragingly, 
roaring, “Onward, onward! We 
must not halt.” 



Denial’s eyelids jerked apart and 
his wavering senses cleared with 
sudden, harsh shock — for the drabs 
were men dressed as women! 

He looked sharply at the others, 
then, his glance cutting through the 
disorderly parade, to see that one 
out of every five was a man dis- 
guised as a street girl. Someone was 
making sure that the “petticoat 
revolutionists” would reach Ver- 
sailles. 

The nearest of the women were 
eying him, and a middle-aged harri- 
dan leered invitingly, “Come along,” 
she snickered. “We’ll put the royal 
strumpet in chains and eat the 
pheasants .she ordered for dinner.” 

He felt himself sway under a 
fresh onslaught of dizziness, and the 
weakness was running down his 
spread legs, melting away the last 
of his strength. So they would ban- 
quet in the palace tonight! Well, 
maybe that was all revolution really 
meant. Just food. If he had some, 
he might be able to think through a 
plan for getting out of the accursed 
country. Some soup, now, would 
warm a man thrf>ugh and gi^'e -him 
courage — there was no courage with- 
out it. Had anybody ever realized 
that spine and soul both came from 
the depths of a bowl rich with on- 
ions and cheese? 

His mouth filled with saliva and 
his pinched nostrils quivered after 
the scent of the food his brain was 
picturing. He tore his tantalized 
thoughts from the vision and 
watched the lines which were mov- 
ing past. Distorted, blobby faces 
turned grotesquely to look back at 
him; faces going on to Versailles, 
where tables were laden with delica- 
cies for the queen and blood-red 
meat for Louis. 

Abruptly, Demal started after 
them, staggering against the ruts of 
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the road. Women laughed idioti- 
cally and joined arms with him, 
their raddled features screwed into 
simpers and their .bodies exuding 
the stench of the streets. He 
hunched his chin down into the col- 
lar of his coat and plodded heavily, 
holding his eyes straight ahead. 
Growing annoyed, the women de- 
parted, racing ahead to shout back 
blurred insults. 

Something touched his arm. A 
feathery touch — that turned a pain- 
ful grip which made his head jerk 
up as he turned. And in spite of his 
cloudy half consciousness, he reeled 
backward in shock, for never had he 
seen any human thing such as that 
which was clinging to him. It was 
a very black, aged Negress, and she 
dug her stiff, hooked fingers mto his 
flesli as she peered up with eyes 
which were almost lost in the wrin- 
kled folds of ancient skin. Her 
mouth moved. She was toothless. 

“You’re about to collapse, my 
son.” 

He nodded, not speaking, wanting 
to shake off' the dark claw and stop 
seeing the dried wound of a mouth 
which struggled to formulate each 
word. 

“Well, hunger’s done that to 01311/ 
lately. Only these’’ — with a con- 
temptuous head jerk toward the 
mongrel throngs — “seem to be well 
fed." 

“They and our gracious queen,” 
he muttered. 

The black woman laughed, and 
her eyes brightened until they held 
none of the revolting age of her face. 
“You haven't the tongue of the rab- 
ble, which means you stayed loyal 
to ])oor Louis.” 

He shook his head. “I cast my 
lot with that of the common peo- 
ple — " 

Her shrill cackle stopped him. 
“Now, that was wise for a member 
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of the gentry! What did they do 
to you. ^ 

“Confiscated my property down 
to the last suit of clothes. Even 
when it comes to food I have to 
wait. The ‘gentry,’ as you name us, 
can be fed only after everyone else 
is satisfied.” 

“What did you expect? You’re a 
renegade to the revolutionists be- 
cause if they were in the saddle 
they’d fight to stay there. Now — ” 
She broke off, for Denial, attempt- 
ing to back away from her, had 
reeled weakly to his knees. 

“As bad as that, is it? Come.” 
She heaved him to his feet and 
pulled him on, but it was only long 
afterward that he realized the amaz- 
ing strength which had been in her 
emaciated hands. “If you stop, 
they’ll walk over you and grind your 
body into the mud. Here” — she 
opened a black bag and took out 
part of a loaf of bread, which she 
pushed into his hands — “eat that 
and then we can talk. I’ll hold you 
up.'’ 

IMoving verj' close to his side, she 
supported him against the sudden 
rushes and thrusts of the crowd, 
urging him along with her while he 
tore ravenously at the coarse bread. 
But within a few yards she stopped, 
and her withered frame shook as She 
fought toAegain her breath. “You’re 
heavier than I thought. I can’t help 
you on any farther — now you can 
go alone for a nhile, for a few min- 
utes, until I return. Look at me.” 

He pushed a chunk of bread into 
his mouth and regarded her with 
dull eyes, for food was bringing with 
it not a clearing of his senses, but 
an agonizing weariness, a heavy 
need of sleep. The black crone’s 
mouth worked, shaping words with 
the dry, wrinkled gash which had 
once been lips. “Walk on slo\yly^ — 
straight ahead — do not turn aside 
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for anyone.” Her eyes were hard 
and clear and knowing, gleaming 
from the ruin of her face. “The 
ground ahead of you will be smooth 
and it will be easy to walk — until I 
come. Now turn and start.” 

Her voice had leveled off into a 
droning murmur. A monotonous 
buzzing like the sound of a great 
bee. Demal convulsively swallowed 
and masticated food in his mouth 
and walked on. He moved slowly, 
but with greater ease, for as the old 
Negress had said, the ground now 
seemed smooth, the ruts had disap- 
peared and there was no mud under 
his feet. The jostling, snickering 
women pushed into him with teas- 
ing squeals or furious oaths, but 
they did not sway him from his 
way, and he moved ahead unwaver- 
ingly. 

He had forgotten the old crone, 
but not the food in his hands — food 
which was headier than any wine 
he had ever tasted. And, as he came 
to the last scrap of the bread, he 
put it between his lips slowly and 
lingeringly, wanting its blessed taste 
to remain. But there was a sudden 
disturbance, his serenity was gone 
and he stumbled against the reap- 
earing roughness of the earth, 
omething was pushing into hjm, 
clawing at him, hanging to his hand. 
He stopped, and his dulled eyes 
finally saw that the old woman had 
returned. She was__ talking to him, 
shaping words with desperate speed, 
as she told him: “This is my mis- 

tress, Madame Lucille Favras.” 

Demal saw the girl at her side, 
and his senses stirred sufficiently to 
make him try to bring his heels to- 
gether and straighten his stooped 
shoulders. She was a tall girl, in 
hopeless rags, but bearing the un- 
m.istakable stamp of blood. Not 
thin, but sufficiently slender to give 



a neat turning to ankles and wrists. 
Her face, half concealed by a dirty, 
fringed shawd, was one of strange, 
sharp loveliness. Perhaps there was 
too strong a hint of chill classicism 
in her features, but her eyes made 
up for that. Ther were as green as 
Oriental emeralds, and the hair un- 
der the old shawd was brilliantly 
golden. 

She smiled — a queer, slow smile — 
and it was as though the end of 
bread had been life-giving meat, for 
strength began to flow through his 
body. She said softly, “We’ll help 
you, monsieur — my maid and I.” 

“Your maid might need help her- 
self.” 

Her smile died, and her face might 
have been cut from tinted marble. 
“She’s not so old as she looks. Now, 
come, monsieur.” 

' She put her arm under his, but he 
smiled into the green of her eyes and 
drew her hand up until it was he who 
was supporting her. She stopped and 
her body stiffened. Deliberately, 
she looked at him, meeting his 
glance wdth brooding directness. 
And, as Demal realized that her eyes 
were actually jade-green laid over 
fiery gold, sight left him. He was 
staring at nothing, seeing nothing. 
He knew the girl was still before 
him, looking at him, and he could 
hear the uneven roaring of the 
marchers, but there was nothing ex- 
cept darkness before his eyes! 

Had he gone blind? In the name 
of God — that, too? Hunger again. 
Vicious, scourging hunger that tore 
a man’s body apart bit by bit! 
Now — ■ 

There was a groan from some- 
where near. A shuddering groan 
which broke from his own throat, 
and he flung his hands up to grope 
for his eyes. In that half-crazed 
movement he released the girl’s arm 
— ^jerked free of her — and as his fin- 
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gers touched his face, light flooded 
back, bringing sight with it. He 
saw the gloomy countryside and the 
human caricatures sweeping past. 

“I . . . went dizzy,” he mum- 
bled. “I thought for a moment — 
but it’s over now, madame.” 

“Is it? Then I’m glad,” she said 
in her rich tones. “We’d better 
hurry.” 

His glance swept toward her, 
touched her face and encountered 
the green gaze — and once more he 
almost reeled to the earth as the 
blackness clamped over his brain. 

“Come.” she put her hand on 
his arm and urged him on. “You’re 
still weak, but you’ll be all right and 
tonight we’ll feast.” 

“Wait! Wait — ” But he added 
hastily: “Yes, of course, we’ll feast.” 
For again he was seeing clearly. 

Strange that as he looked into the 
girl’s face the world blacked out not 
once, but twice. He turned to her, 
but as his gaze rested on the line of 
her lips and chin he swiftly faced 
frf)ut. 

The old black woman stepped 
into place on his other side, and the 
surge of the crowd began to work 
with them, carrying them along al- 
most without effort. But Denial 
kept his gaze straight ahead and 
wondered if he had imagined seeing 
green eyes turn into actual flame. 
Had the glinting gold threaded 
through the jade really become ter- 
rifyingly brilliant before his vision 
disappeared.'' 

"Hunger,” he told himself. “Hun- 
ger does worse things thtm that to 
a man, for nothing could be worse 
than having the brain paint pic- 
tures of food which doesn’t exist. 
Weakness made me dizzy.” 

But he did not look into the face 
of Lucille Pavras again. Instead, 
he concentrated on keeping pace 
with the marchers before and behind 



him so that he and his companions 
would not be crushed when the mob 
made another reasonless spurt. 

The crunching of wheels made 
Demal turn uneasily, wondering 
why the soldiers on the caisson were 
coming through the crowd. But this 
was a second cannon mount which 
was just joining the obscene proces- 
sion, and the man driving it was 
whipping his team around the 
marching lines. Women shrieked 
coquetti silly or pretended they 
would halt his horses, and the sol- 
dier grinned with delight. His 
earthy laughter bellowed when the 
sanscullottes, tiring, began to hurl 
insults instead of invitations, but 
then his glance touched the girl be- 
side Demal and he pulled closer. 

Lucille Favras’ shawl had fallen, 
and her hair was a golden flame 
about her face as she regarded the 
man with a strange, impersonal 
quiet. He stopped his horses a,nd 
bent down, calling: “You, there, 

mademoiselle — that head of yours 
is a fortune I’d like to win. Come 
up here and save your little feet.” 

She did not seem to hear, al- 
though the black woman rumbled 
ominously. But the soldier was not 
to be ignored, and when the girl and 
Demal walked on he kept the cais- 
son abreast. “Come,” he bawled 
hoarsely, in what he thought was a 
whispering tone. “Come, my pretty 
— ^just one little smile and you ride 
all the way to Versailles.” 

She stopped and dropped Demal’s 
arm. And she seemed taller as she 
turned to speak. “Be quiet and go 
away.” 

He stared and began to laugh up- 
roariously. Demal stepped past Lu- 
cille and snarled into the boyishly 
beefy face: “Pull off and lock your 
tongue or I’ll give those animalsi 
your carcass to feed on.” 
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The soldier hauled at the reins 
and sprang to the ground in almost 
tlie same motion. But as his stal- 
wart body dove, Lucille Favras was, 
somehow, in front of Henri de De- 
mal — between him and the soldier. 
He was once more weak, weaving 
uncertainly on buckling legs, while 
numbness spread over his brain. 
What had happened during the last 
second, and how had the girl gotten 
between them? He felt shaken, as 
if he had been lifted from the earth 
and then dropped back to it. 

He braced himself, feet slogged 
deep into the churned mud, and his 
glance jerked to the girl. She was 
facing the soldier, staring at him — 
and her eyes were the color of (hi- 
ental jade pierced by threads of fire. 
Not just the color of fire — ^not just 
that. 

Desperately, Demal rubbed a 
clammy hand over his face. What 
was she doing or saying? But she 
was not speaking. Just looking 
steadily at the soldier and lifting 
her hand. That was queer — Her 
hand was giving off a glitter, a bril- 
liant glitter! It was coming from 
something on one of her fingers — 
from a great emerald ring which was 
the color of her eyes. A priceless 
emerald on a woman of the petticoat 
revolutionists! 

The soldier’s cheeks lost their 
ruddy firmness and changed outline, 
like putty crumpling in the sun. 
And his eyes — God! wouldn’t he 
ever stop opening them? The veins 
of the eyeballs were a distended, 
swelling purple! 

Demal made himself sway for- 
ward, although his feet refused to 
move. “Madame, leave the lout 
now — ■” 

But she was speaking. And he 
would never forget her voice, which 
was like a swinging bell. “Be still,” 



she was murmuring. “Be still — ^for- 

“Forever,” she repeated, and De- 
mal’s flesh quivered as if loosened 
from the bones. He was cold, as he 
had never been in his life, and his 
nerves were jangling wires jerking 
through that loosened flesh. 

As her voice stopped the soldier 
began to sway, to topple forward; 
and then, stiffly as a felled tree, he 
hit the ground headfirst. 

LtrciULE Favras turned and took 
DemaJ’s arm to draw him into the 
crowd, saying to the old black 
woman, “Octavia, no more of this. 
Hurry.” 

But Demal planted his feet in the 
ooze and, keeping his eyes from the 
girl’s face, drew a hard breath into 
his lungs; pulling violently away 
from her, he twisted back against 
the mob. That man had been un- 
conscious when he fell, and he had 
struck the ground just there, near 
the caisson. 

“Open up!” Demal shouted. 
“Open! A man fell— he’ll be dead! 
Hear! Stop where you are — ^you’ll 
kill him.” 

He plunged, recklessly, into the 
flow of the procession, shoving aside 
furiously screeching women, receiv- 
ing a glancing blow from a heavy 
masculine fist. He swept more rag- 
ged bundles of cursing humanity 
from his path, only to stop as he 
saw the soldier lying, face down, in 
the mud. Feminine feet were trudg- 
ing over his flattened body, pound- 
ing, stamping, grinding. Dozens of 
marching, thudding feet which 
would not stop. The soldier was 
dead, had been dead for minutes, 
and the hags laughed as they 
pranced over him. 

Demal looked away. This thing 
that had happened— the girl with 
her eyes of emerald and fire. No, he 
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was sick. This was the kind of im- 
becility which brought madness. 

“A[esmerism,” he muttered, “or 
Cagliostro’s ])andering. Unless — ” 

dlie stumbling words halted on 
his lips. He could feel the breath 
which Conned them turn cold as Lu- 
cille Favras’ voice spoke from be- 
hind him. “I’ve found you at last, 
monsieur. I was worried that you’d 
be hurt. You seemed so weak a 
while ago, but then suddenly you 
were a lion, going to that poor boy’s 
aid.’’ 

Denial turned so slowlj' that his 
face was almost calm as he con- 
fronted her. But he did not look 
at her eyes. Tnstead, he focused his 
gaze a little to one side of her head. 

“It did no good, madame. He’s 
dead.” 

“That’s too bad. But many of 
these people will be dead before 
long, and if they knock us down 
we’ll die, too. Come, monsieur — 
you didn’t tell me your name!” 

“Didn't I?’’ He regarded space 
again — space just beyond her beau- 
tiful head. “I’m Henri de Denial, 
madame.” 

“That’s an excellent name, and 
now, if you’ll give me your arm, 
we’ll find my Octavia again. She 
can’t be far ahead.” 

A howling cry cut off her words, 
and those around them stopped as 
shrilled words pierced the air. “We 
can go no farther. The storm — the 
storm!” 

Ei'ex' with the words came the 
first pelt of rain. Bitingly cold, it 
sent chill into the bones and made 
the miles ahead impossible. Lucille 
whirled away from Demal, to plunge 
into the crowd like a burrowing ani- 
mal, and a, moment later he heard 
her calling: “No, we cannot stop! 

The Witch of Versailles will get 
away and take with her what be- 



longs to us! A little stc-nn can’t 
stop us! We’ll sleep in the palace 
tonight— we’ll sleep in the queen’s 
bed!” 

Her voice was a bell sending its 
notes clearly o^'er the .straggling, 
dispirited lines, and almost at once 
came a tremendous, answering 
shout: “On to the palace!” 

Someone at Demal’s side laughed 
hoarsely, deep in their throat, and 
he saw that it was Octavia, the old 
black womau. She sidled up to him 
and hooked an ugly, dark claw over 
his arm. “What do you think of all 
this madness, sir.^” 

“I don’t know,” he muttered. 
“The whole business reeks of death. 
It's as if her eves meant death, too.” 
“What.^ ^VVhat did you say.?” 
Octavia swung about, her gaze stab- 
bing from the black ruin of her face. 

“Nothing except words. Hunger’s 
making me mad. I’m seeing strange 
things.” 

“You’ll see stranger — when we 
reach Versailles.” 

The women behind them broke 
into another sudden movement, 
thrusting vigorously forward and 
forcing them to stride on hastily. 
The Negress clung to him until liU- 
cille reappeared, breaking through 
the swarm to join them. She took 
her place beside Denial, and as they 
walked he felt strength returning, 
moving through his veins until he 
was almost buoyant; as if he were 
drawing new vitality from the 
golden-headed woman beside him — 
from the woman who had stared a 
soldier to his death! His glance 
slid toward her, but when she turned 
he looked quickly away. 

The rain began in earnest and 
beat fiercely against the spread-out 
procession of u'omen and men dis- 
guised as women. It whipped the 
rouge from their faces, beat their 
shabby skirts into dripping lank- 
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ness, plastered the hair to their 
heads and reduced them to the 
dreadfulness of scarecrows. But 
Demal was walking even faster, his 
head up against the storm and, 



when someone swung into the tirst 
bars of the new “Marseillaise,” he, 
too, began to sing. 

“There — ” Lucille called, and 
pointed ahead. “See the lights.'* 




Weak and swaying with hunger, Demai watched the crazy flnw nf 
the mob nf street-women bound far the storming of the Tuileries! 
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That’s Versailles! It’s dusk now 
and it’ll be dark when we get there. 
Then — ” She stopped and, holding 
his arm, faced him. In the gloom 
she seemed ver\' tall, and her eyes 
were green as they burned into him; 
green over fire which loosened the 
flesh fi’om his bones. “Henri de De- 
mal, we didn’t keep you from being 
trampled to death because of a 
whim, nor did we come here for the 
walk. In the palace of Versailles 
there’s something we want and 
you’ll get it for us.” 

“But in the palace — ” 

“Be quiet and listen. When the 
mob charges the place, go to the 
queen’s apartment. In the sitting 
room, off her bedroom, is a globe of 
glass — a crystal. That’s what we 
want.” 

“A jewel of the queen’s will be 
v/eil hidden.” 

“It’s not a jewel, and even if it 
were, that scatterbrained creature 
wouldn't know. It’s merely a ball 
of glass — on a little wooden stand — 
and it’s placed in a cabinet of her 
sitting room. This crowd won’t 
bother with a thing like that, but 
reach it as quickly as you can and 
hide it in your clothing. You’ll be 
sure to recognize it because, the mo- 
ment a human hand touches the 
crystal it turns blue.” 

“But—” 

“Hush. We can be heard. Just 
remember what I said,” 

A SHOUT was rising, and the mob 
began to move faster, breaking into 
a run which forced Henri and the 
girl along. A handful of uniformed 
guards appeared, scattering across 
the roiid with leveled muskets, but 
they did not fire a single shot, for 
the marchers merely swept over 
them, swirled into the park of Ver- 
sailles and spread out over the fabu- 
lous gardens. The rumbling roar 



lifted to a greater peak, and women 
began to Icick at the velvet grass or 
tear viciously at the flowers without 
halting their race for the doors, 
where, massed on the steps, was a 
detachment of the household guard. 
But they, too, fled without using 
their guns, and the first of the revo- 
lutionists were inside the palace be- 
fore a single bullet snapp^, Wlien 
one came, punily, from an upper 
window, maniacal laughter answered 
and the rest of the unkempt party 
streamed into the great entrance 
hall. _ . 

“To the witch’s room — we’ll take 
her bed. Tell the servants to get 
our supper, and wine with it! 
There’s the way to her apartment 
— up the stairs.” 

A man appeared on the landing. 
A plump, thick-bodied man whose 
dull, tired face looked unbelieving. 
He lifted his arms and tried to 
speak, but Was brushed aside by the 
hysterical, frothy-mouthed raiders. 
And, with something of horror, 
Henri de Demal heard his own 
laughter ringing above the uproar, 
for the man was IjOuis, the King of 
France. 

Doors were splintering, and De- 
mal wet his hot, dry lips. He 
wanted to get out of this. If he 
could find food, there might be a 
way to turn his back on the insane 
land of his birth. But he was 
wedged hopelessly in the very cen- 
ter of the human jam, kicked and 
jabbed and squeezed as the whole 
mass heaved forward. 

Somethmg touched his shoulder 
and held on until he looked back — 
into the green eyes of Lucille Fav- 
ras. “Remember, the cabinet in her 
sitting room,” she said. “I’ll search 
the bedroom in case it’s been 
moved.” 

She broke off, sank down below 
the level of the surrounding heads 
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aaid, wiiggling between the swarm- 
ing bodies, disappeared. 

Dbmal was carried forward, 
poshed and pummeled toward vast 
sliding doors which had been forced 
apart. Those behind him, with a 
howl of impatience, leaped for the 
tlireshold and he was shot into a 
gi’eat, high-ceilinged room which 
was hung with tapestries embla- 
zoned with fleur-de-lis. But he had 
been hurtled into a complete, 
strange silence. A dead, unmoving 
silence. And his stumbling arrival 
was the only sound, although the 
bedraggled revolutionists were try- 
ing to inch back to the door. 

He pulled himself to his feet and 
saw what had stopped the army of 
hags. Backed against the opposite 
wall was a woman whose arrogant 
eyes were filled with contempt. She 
was beautiful and consciously regal. 
She was the Queen of France. 

With the sansculottes stealing for 
the doors, he was able to breathe 
once more, and as he straightened 
he realized that Marie Antoinette 
was staring at him with defiant dis- 
taste. He stepped backward swiftly. 
What had happened here? The 
queen was too furiously hated to 
stop a bloodthirsty mob with her 
disdain, and what had come over 
the fierce street women to make 
them slink out of the ruler’s pres- 
ence? 

Glittering light caught his gaze 
and drew it toward the queen’s 
throat, where, suspended on a chain, 
was a ball of crystal bluer than the 
bluest sky of Italy. 

The drabs, staring at it, were si- 
lent as they edged out of the room. 

Lucille had told him to take a 
blue crystal from the cabinet in the 
queen’s sitting room. Was it the 
one at her throat? 

A voice spoke softly, very close to 



him. “Never mind looking for the 
crystal. There it is — the Witch of 
Versailles has been smart enough to 
wear it. She has the Spark of Al- 
lah on her.” 

The words spun him around to 
face Lucille Favras, who was taut 
and terrible as she stared at the 
queen; still more terrible when she 
looked at him with eyes which were 
shimmering green. “Do you under- 
stand? The revolution has failed. 
Marie Antoinette will remain Queen 
of France.” 

He forced speech past the ice in 
his throat, “But that ball of glass — 
Unless — ” Suddenly his words were 
strong and he looked directly into 
Lucille’s face. “It must be one of 
Cagliostro’s crystals! Everyone 
knows the queen was one of his fol- 
lowers! Do you think that piece of 
glass will keep her throne?” 

Lucille nodded. “Just that. But 
this isn’t a crystal of Cagliostro’s, 
although he gave it to her. He stole 
it.” 

The remnant of the mob which 
was still in the room made a sud- 
den rush for the doors, pouring be- 
tween himself and the girl and 
whirling them apart. When the 
frantic women had finally disap- 
peared, Demal realized that only he 
and old, black Octavia remained in 
the great audience chamber. 

He took the crone’s arm to draw 
her away. “Where’s Madame Lu- 
cille? She was here just a moment 
ago.” 

The ancient Negress shook her 
head and mouthed soundlessly be- 
fore she muttered: “You’re mad. 

Madame did not come into the pal- 
ace. She’s waiting for us to bring 
the crystal out to her.” 

When Demal and Octavia 
emerged into the upper con’idor of 
the palace, it was empty and there 
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was no sign of the mob except the 
muddy debris littering the ruined 
floors, but riotous noise echoing up 
the great stairwell told of the wild 
scene below. 

Octavia halted, one hand on the 
banister. “So — it’s thus that cat- 
tle behaves,” she mumbled. “AVell, 
follow me and we'll find my mis- 
tress." 

She started down, bent and hob- 
bling, blit moving at surprising 
speed. ^Yithout glancing back, she 
di%'ed into the convulsive crowd 
struggling about the bottom of the 
stairs and Denial lost sight of her. 
He tried to get to the main entrance, 
but it was blocked by solidly wedged 
humanity, and surrouncling the 
wedge were eddying streams of be- 
draggled, utterly confused women. 
A few were stripping tapestries 
from the wall or cutting their names 
into costly u'oods, but otherwise the 
petticoat revolution was dissolving 
into a gigantic fishwives’ sortie. 

A huge, buxom figure pulled off a 
flaxen wig to disclose a man’s bullet 
head, and called to no one in par- 
ticular; “You can dawdle here if 
you wish, but I’m heading for the 
kitchens and food. They can’t keep 
us away from that.” 

There was a shout of agreement, 
and he turned to lead the attack on 
the kitchens. Denial followed, and 
they chai’ged through broad doors, 
down a corridor to another flight of 
steps, and emerged into the vast 
kitchens, where the royal servants 
cowered away from them. Yes, 
there was food here — the smell of 
it, at least. And finally the sight 
of it. Fowls and dressed sucklings, 
great trays of apjietizers, crusty, 
rich bread. 

Denial clubbed his way toward it 
and snatched greedily, frantically, 
while the less desperate women 
shrilled abusive orders at the cooks. 



They w'anted their fowls cooked 
cjuickly — and well — mind! Where 
were the wine cellars? Was there 
no soup.!^ 

Denial stuffed bread and cheese 
into his pockets, gathered great 
handfuls of foods such as he had 
not tasted for long months and then 
looked for a way to escape, having 
no desire to eat his first decent meal 
in the company of howling vixens. 
It was a long trip across the cellar, 
but he finally reached a door which 
opened on a narrow stairway. 
Above, he emerged into a gloomy 
corridor which ended in another 
door u'hich sw'ung in to reveal a 
great, flower-bedecked table at 
which places had been laid for 
twenty. Exquisite linen and bril- 
liant silver gleamed, candelabra 
glittered. And seated at the table 
was a single person, a slender 
woman whose hair flashed golden in 
the lights. Lucille Favras! 

She said calmly, as if she had 
known that he would appear: 
“Come in, monsieur. It’s cjuiet 
here.” 

1 e-es. 

Her hand rested on the table, and 
the great emerald was green fire. 
Her face was still, unreadable. 
Beautiful, but with a beauty which 
belonged to something past and 
done; something too chill for life. 
And not e%'en her ragged garments 
were noticeable now. Indeed, she 
might have been Marie Antoinette 
2Jresiding at her own table — 

“Come in!” Her voice sharpened 
and heat stung into Demal’s cheeks, 
but as her gold-threaded glance 
touched his he moA^ed to the table, 
to put down the food he had 
brought. 

“You came iireiiared.” 

“I’ve been hungry for a long 
time, madame. But I’m glad you’re 
here so that we can talk. You told 
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Her strange green eyes caught those of the 
snHier— and he frnzE, eyes glazing— and diedi 
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me the crystal you wanted was 
given to the queen by Cagliostro. 
But he was practically driven from 
France mouths ago.’’ 

lie could feel her gaze creeping 
over his face. “Cagliostro is the 
most dangerous man in all Europe.” 

“Not now! He’s in prison in 
Rome — sent there by the Inquisi- 
tion.” 

“He luas in prison,” she agreed, 
“but there aren’t any jails to hold 
him, and he’s in Paris at this mo- 
ment.” 

Denial tried to hold his gaze on 
her tilted, chiseled mouth, but in 
spite of himself his glance flicked up 
to the eyes which had sent a soldier 
to unbelievable death. “Then the 
crystal — ” 

“I’ve told you that.” Her words 
were quick and impatient. “The 
crystal was not his to give. He stole 
it, trying to gain favor with the 
queen. Now, you’d better eat.” 

He pulled his glance awmy and 
looked down at the cloth under his 
hand. But there was nothing there 
— no sight of white linen or silver! 
Only glaring blackness pressing into 
his brain. 

“Monsieur — you’re faint! Some 
wine will help. Octavia!” 

Quick footsteps pattered and a 
glass was put into Denial’s hand, 
but even as his fingers grasped it 
he was able to see. The crone was 
bending over him, and he gulped 
the wine hastily, turning his head 
to avoid the sight of her working 
mouth. “I’m all right now,” he 
said. “I hope enough food will stop 
these — ^spells.” 

“Yes, of course they will. But 
don’t try to talk until you’ve eaten, 
please!” 

Demal ate, and after a few mo- 
ments almost forgot the presence of 



the girl as his starving body real- 
ized the gratefulness of food. Oc- 
tavia poured more wine, and w'hen 
he lifted the ghxss he kept his eyes 
on his plate. If lie were dining with 
death, he could be complacent 
enough, but he had tasted the hor- 
ror of life in darkness, and not even 
the woman’s beauty could tempt 
him again. 

“Finished?” she murmured. 

“I think so, but I feel that I’d 
like to eat forever.” 

She laughed. “Still, you can stop 
for short intervals. I want to show 
you some of Cagliostro ’s work. You 
see, not even JMarie xAntoinette’s 
friends want her to remain Queen of 
France, and now they know that 
she will — at least as long as she has 
the Spark of Allah.” 

Demal darted another look at her 
face. “This Spark of Allah story 
sounds like a fairy tale. As if a bit 
of glass could retain a throne!” 

“I’m trying to explain.” Her 
voice Icnifed coldly across his. “This 
is not just a bit of glass. It’s the 
oldest crystal in the world, and not 
even the courtiers know it kept the 
mob from killing the queen.” 

“Well—” 

“Come with me.” She got to her 
feet, and the emerald on her finger 
winked, like a great, green eye. 
Without waiting to see whether he 
was following, she went to a door, 
opened it and walked through an 
adjoining dining room. Demal won- 
dered at the vast echoing of his 
footsteps when they struck the mar- 
ble of a hall behind the chief en- 
tranceway. The girl paused and 
then went swiftly up an ornate, 
twisting stairway, moving like one 
utterly accustomed to the interior 
of the palace. A moment later De- 
mal became confused and lost sight 
of her, only to see the gleam of her 
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golden hair as she glided back to 
him.’ “Hurry,” .she whispered. 

He strode after her, into another, 
twisting corridor, where she halted 
before a narrow door and waved him 
to silence. At last, beckoning him, 
she opened the door and stepped 
over the threshold. Inside, Demal 
saw that, some three feet away, 
heavy velvet curtains were drawn 
across the room, and stretched from 
floor to ceiling. Lucille swayed close 
to the wall, and with infinite care 
lifted the edge of the heavy curtain. 
Demal, staring over her shoulder, 
saw nothing at first except thick 
gloom which a single, faint light in- 
tensified, but then he became aware 
of men and women crouched against 
the walls, watching the glow of the 
candle resting on an altar draped in 
black. 

Everyone was motionless, and 
the men’s faces were as white as 
those of the women. In fact, all 
that distinguished between the sexes 
Was the flowing hair which the 
women wore streaming down their 
backs. Their fixed eyes glistened 
and their folded hands twitched con- 
vulsively. A small, murmuring 
sound was swelling, as if a swarm 
of bees were rising, but the hum- 
ming came from the lips of the 
crouched figures. The chant grew 
and two men appeared, marching 
toward the candle until it threw 
light on the great blades of the 
naked swords they carried. Both 
were stripped to the waist and on 
their oil-covered torsos were strange, 
ragged symbols painted in crimson. 
They faced each other and, together, 
bowed low before the altar. The 
humming stopped and there was 
dead stillness until the meii, speak- 
ing together, declaimed, “Althotos, 
we come to implore your aid. With 
the power you now possess beyond 
the veils, you can deliver us. We 



are tlie humble disciples of your Un- 
foi’tunate Child of Nature, Caglios- 
tro, and we beg at your feet.^’ 

Their words ended, and the oth- 
ers began to repeat what they bad 
said, turning the sentences into 
rushing moans. 

LiTciiiLE TOUCHED Demal’s arm 
and gestured toward the door. He 
hurried after her, but she would not 
let him speak until they were back 
in the dining room. 

“What does it mean? Who were 
they?” 

She sat down on a gold-encrusted 
chaii’ and lifted her hand to study 
the emerald of her ring. ^‘They are 
members of the noblest families in 
France; couiTiers, some of them fa- 
vorites of the throne. All of them, 
are devoted students of Count Cag- 
liostro, and they were using his 
magic ritual to find spiritual help 
—with which to be freed of their 
king and queen.” 

“But they’ve stayed here — ^they’re 
still in the palace, beside Louis and 
his wife! If he weren’t loyal—” 

“They stayed because they were 
afraid to go. The last nobles who 
tried to get out of the country were 
killed before they could reach the 
German border.” 

“Do they think the revolution will 
save them?” 

“Not exactly, but they’re hoping 
a counter movement may bring the 
king’s cousin to the throne or found 
a completely new dynasty. Any- 
thing, in fact, to be rid of Marie 
Antoinette.” 

Demal, remembering the queen 
confronting the m.ob, murmured: 
“She’s beautiful— and probably not 
as bad as she’s painted.” 

“That’s true, but it’ll %e discov»- 
■, ered too late to.hdp her, for since 
she took up Cagliostro and his magic 
the people have feared as well as 
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hated her. Most of the French 
peasants are sure that once she’s 
dead, famine and illness will disap- 
pear — they say she’s been seen act- 
ting as a sorceress at the count’s 
ceremonies.” 

He made a sound of weary dis- 
gust. “The peasants and most Pa- 
risians would believe a toad was the 
devil in disguise! Witches, magic, 
sorcery! This isn’t the fourteenth 
century!” 

“No.” She glided to hei’ feet. 
“But the world remains much the 
same, no matter how the century is 
named. So now there’s no reason 
for us to stay in Versailles. 
Good-by, monsieur.” 

“But where are you going at this 
time of the night? If I can take 
you—” 

She was already at the door, but 
turned back to smile at him. “No, 
thank you. Octavia is waiting for 
me.” 

“But I can’t let you go alone!” 
Why had he said that? Why was 
he making pitiful gestures of cour- 
tesy toward a woman who was ac- 
tually not a woman, but something 
which was deadly? 

Her glance flicked over his face. 
“The lights, monsieur — ” 

Her voice trailed off and, as it 
died, the room plunged into dark- 
ness. Every wall light, every taper 
expired, leaving Demal in complete 
blackness. ^ 

“Madame—” 

He leaped for the door on feet 
which were not steady, for once 
more his flesh felt as if it were being 
wrenched free. Something crashed 
into him and he snatched at it, only 
to realize that he was clutching a 
chair. He dropped it and moved on, 
more cautiously, but when he finally 
located the door he found the cor- 
ridor was also completely dark. He 
got through it at last by keeping 
one hand on the wall and feeling 
carefully for each footstep while half 
expecting some crouching thing to 
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spring from the gloom. Abruptly he 
emerged into the blazing lights of 
the smaller reception hall, but it was 
empty, and there was not even the 
faintest echo of a footstep. 

Where were the shrieking revolu- 
tionists He started to cross the 
foyer, but before he had taken three 
steps an armed soldier blocked the 
way. 

“How did you get in here?” 

“I haven’t left,” Dernal said, won- 
dering what the man s air of au- 
thority was as complete as if the 
last few hours had never been. 

“Then leave fast — if you want to 
go alive. We’re searching every inch 
of this place to be sure there’s not 
a single ugly crow left in it. Get 
out.” 

“Did the others leave — of their 
own will?” Why did the youth re- 
mind him of that other soldier who 
had died while staring into the eyes 
of Lucille Favras? 

“Will? That pack of sniveling 
trollops! They’ll start for Paris in 
the morning at gun point, just as 
they left the palace. If they try any 
more mischief, they’ll find them- 
selves facing a whole army. Now 
— ” He moved his gun significantly. 

Demal went through the great 
doors to the outer steps and there 
more guardsmen roughly helped him 
on his way. But a few minutes later 
he realized that while the household 
guard had regained control of the 
palace, the mob was still in posses- 
sion of the gardens and nearby 
grounds, over which they were 
prowling restlessly. The rain had 
not stopped, and some of the women 
were cowering into shrubbery or un- 
der trees, hugging their thin clothes 
about their cold bodies. Demal, 
pulling his collar high around his 
throat, walked aimlessly. The hand- 
ful of soldiers on the steps kept their 



rifles at the ready to warn off any- 
one trying to approach, and he no- 
ticed lights in the distant stable- 
yard. There would be shelter in the 
barns! Heading swiftly toward 
them, he entered a lane behind the 
palace which, after much meander- 
ing, led to the yards. The bulk of 
a carriage house loomed ahead, and 
it was one of the few buildings 
showing no light, which meant that 
it was deserted. At the doors he 
halted and turned to glance care- 
fully behind him before trying the 
lock, which gave instantly. Gave 
too quickly — for as it swung back 
a man confronted him with a lifted 
sledge hammer. 

“I wondered when the she-dogs 
would get here!” he snarled in a 
basso rumble. “But male or female, 
you’ll have a smashed skull.” 

Demal hesitated. The carriage 
house, instead of being unlighted, 
was bright with the glow of lanterns 
which sacking over the windows 
concealed from the outside. And in 
the light he could see the man in 
the doorway clearly. He was big, 
thick-thighed and heavy-shouldered, 
whereas Demal, almost as tall, was 
much slighter and more lightly 
boned. But intending to sleep in 
some degree of comfort, Demal de- 
liberately let his muscles loosen un- 
til his legs poised his trunk. He 
regarded the man coolly, his aris- 
tocratic face calm as he said, “I’m 
no she-dog and want none of them, 
but I’ll put civility into your tongue 
if I have to twist it out!” 

And he leaped, crashing into the 
other’s legs, twisting away from the 
hammer as they fell. The man un- 
der him grunted and brought up his 
great arms to fonn a destroying 
vice, but Demal had hold of the ax 
handle, and, clamping both hands 
on it, he jerked, rolling his body 
back. The ax twisted from the oth- 
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er’s strained iingers and he sprang 
to his feet, holding it over the man’s 
face. 

“You can take your choice be- 
tween giving me a bed or having me 
swing this.” 

“You’re welcome to the bed.” 
The hostler sat up and twisted his 
face into a, grin. “Close the door 
or we’ll have the horrors in here 
with us.” 

Demal swung the door to, and 
the man scrambled warily to his 
feet. “The name’s Pierre Roquert, 
friend, and I hope you’re not one of 
the revolutionists.” 

“I’m not sure.” Demal started 
for the glowing stove, carrying the 
hammer with him. “Right now I 
want to get warm.” 

He began to strip off his sodden 
clothing, feeling a weariness so sav- 
age that he was indifferent to the 
chance of a sudden attack from Pi- 
erre. 

“The shafts of that coach’ll be a 
good place to dry them. Here’s a 
blanket.” Pierre threw a coarse 
blanket toward him. “You can al- 
ways remember that you dried your 
rags on the royal carriage.” 

Demal carried his garments to the 
gleaming state coach, and his lips 
stretched into a dead gi'in as he 
placed them carefully on the shafts. 
“That’s something, although soon 
nothing royal will be important.” 
“Maybe so.” Pierre hunched down 
on a workbench. “Maybe not. The 
she-wolves seem to have lost some 
of their courage, and they say the 
queen’s wearing the crystal — ” 
“Crystal?’; 

“That’s right. One CagliOstro 
gave her before he was driven out 
of the country. It’s supposed to 
protect anyone touching it.” 

Demal laughed. “So people still 
don’t know Cagliostro’s a fraud.” 



Pierre shrugged. “Whatever else 
he is, including the devil’s own, he’s 
not a fraud. I know what happened 
the night he came to Versailles. The 
court had interested the queen in his 
cult, and she had him brought here. 
Well, pictures fell from the walls of 
the rooms he entered, and women 
forgot the faces of their own hus- 
bands. Two foals died, because no 
newborn thing can live within a 
mile of him.” 

“That proves it, then. Two foals 
died while he was here!” Demal 
looked around the carnage shed. “If 
there was a bed and I thought you 
wouldn’t strangle me, I’d like to 
sleep.” 

“There’s a cot over here, and I’ll 
think twice about the strangling.” 
Pierre rumbled with laughter as he 
led the way toward a curtained cor- 
ner. “How’s that?” 

“It’ll do.” Demal dropped onto 
the cot, trying to remember how 
long it had been since he had ex- 
perienced the comfort of blankets 
and mattress. 

The hostler regarded him with a 
scowl and then bent over to speak. 
“You look as if you could use a lit- 
tle money, and there’s some to be 
made around here tomorrow.” 
Demal opened his eyes. “How 
much — and doing what?” 

“Listen.” Pierre hissed the words. 
“Tomorrow morning, two hours be- 
fore noon, I’m to have a large car- 
riage ready with one or two good 
men to drive it — toward the bor- 
der.” 

“Who’ll be in it?” 

“Who do you suppose? Do you 
think Louis and his wife are just go- 
ing to sit here and wait for more 
riots? Tliey’re getting out until the 
country’s safe. Traveling light and 
fast, too. If you can handle horses, 
you’ll be paid well.” 

Demal sat up. “There are plenty 
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of drivers among the servants. Why 
hire someone you’ve never seen be- 
fore?” 

“You’re too full of questions. Ev- 
erybody knows there are few serv- 
ants or courtiers the king and queen 
can depend on.” 

Deraal met the eyes bent down 
on bis own. “I could use the money. 
Will the queen take the crystal — 
the one she was wearing — with her?” 

“I don’t know what she’ll take, 
but she won’t leave that behind 
after today. So I’ll count on you.” 

He moved away, and Demal 
dropped back onto the bed, but in 
spite of his aching exhaustion it was 
minutes before he dozed. He would 
help the royal pair to escape if for 
no other reason than to see, once 
more, the glass ball which Lucille 
Favras had called the Spark of Al- 
lah. 

When Demal awoke, dawn was 
long past, but the daylight was an 
uncertain, dismal gray. Discover- 
ing that Pierre was not in the car- 
riage house, he gathered his wrin- 
kled clothes from the shafts of the 
royal coach and got into them has- 
tily. But when he went outside 
there was no carriage waiting, and 
this section of the grounds seemed 
deserted, although a distant noise 
rumbled persistently; told that the 
mob had not yet departed. 

He walked toward the sound, 
wondering if the regiment of women 
was preparing for a fresh assault on 
the palace but, reaching the gar- 
dens, he saw that the crowd was still 
resolute, huddled into drearily gos- 
siping knots. Household guards 
were stationed at every entrance, 
and he wondered, grimly, why the 
women didn’t just walk up to the 
doors and overwhelm the soldiers as 
they had the night before. What 
was holding them back? A glowing 
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sphere of glass at the queen’s 
throat? “Marie Antoinette will keep 
her throne,” Lucille Favras had 
said. He grinned bleakly, with that 
furious, convulsive movement of his 
lips, for Louis and his wife were not 
counting completely on the crystal, 
but planning to steal away froin 
their raging subjets. 

Rounding the corner of the pal- 
ace wall, a shrill child’s voice baited 
him. “Hello.” The thin words 
floated down. “I want to go out, 
too, but they won’t let me.” 

His glance swept up and located 
the voice. A window only a few 
feet above his head was open, and 
from it leaned a blond, curly-headed 
small boy whose face he recognized 
at once, for everyone in the country 
knew the likeness of the Dauphin, 
the adored second son of the queen. 

“They’re right,” Demal told the 
youngster. “It wouldn’t be nice 
outside just now.” 

“Then w'hy don’t vou come up 
here?” 

Demal shook his head. “That 
wouldn’t do, either.” 

“Why not? Look, I’ll show you 
something. I’ll give you this.” 

The child flung out a hand, and a 
hard light pierced into Demal’s eyes 
— blue light which held a deep, 
strange fire. And it came from the 
crystal which the queen had worn 
the night before! The young prince 
was dangling the chain which held it 
across his chubby fingers. 

Cagliostro’s crystal, which had 
turned back the Parisian mob after 
it stormed into the queen’s own 
apartment! 

“Catch!” The Dauphin laughed. 
“See — it changes colors.” 

He opened his hand, letting the 
chain and its pendant ball drop, 
and Demal saw the sphere falling 
with all color draining out of it. 
When it struck the earth he reached 
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for it before it came to rest, and as 
his fingers closed around it, the blue 
shade washed back into its center. 
He held it without belief. The 
Spark of Allah. Lucille Favras, 
wearing a great emerald, had 
marched to Versailles to find it, and 
a soldier who interfered had died. 
On the queen, it had terrified a mob 
which desired her death more than 
anything in the world. And now — 

The thud of marching feet came 
to Demal. Soldiers were approach- 
ing from the front of the castle. He 
dropped the crystal into his pocket 
and held it gripped in his fist as he 
ran across the gardens. But a stac- 
cato shriek halted him as sharply 
as if he had crashed head-on into a 
barrier. The straggling, indecisive 
street women were suddenly and 
tembly a cohesive mob, storming at 
him. He turned, but they were 
pouring from all sides, coming in 
waves which sprawled from nowhere 
to smash down upon him. Directly 
behind him was the palace, but 
there the soldiers were hastily form- 
ing ranks and swinging up their 
guns. A bleached hag, like some- 
thing released from the grave, was 
in the lead, howling, “Come, citi- 
zens of France — to freedom! No 
more waiting like hungry curs!” 

The revolutionists were ready at 
last to kill the queen they hated. 

But he was caught in the very 
center of the new storm, and unless 
he moved fast, traveling with the ri- 
oters, he would go down — He re- 
membered the grinding feminine 
feet passing over the body of the 
soldier. His hand clenched harder 
on the glass thing in his pocket, and 
he felt the flesh of his palm grow 
warm as if it were squeezing fire. 
Nothing to do but be talcen along 
with the mob, which meant he 
would be held here when he might 



be on his way to the city. 

Well — He set himself, resignedly, 
to be thrust forward into the pal- 
ace, but — the pushing, jabbing 
women were not touching him. 
They were moving aside, around 
him, flowing past without even 
brushing his clothing — and were do- 
ing it as a matter of course, without 
being aware of their actions! The 
stone was burning his hand, and he 
relaxed his grip. Still, the rioters 
detoured, leaving a clear path be- 
fore him, and suddenly he laughed 
— a gigantic roar of laughter which 
shook his body and refreshed him as 
if he had drunk old brandy. He was 
free to go! The frenzied women 
looked shrunken as they stormed 
past, waving their pitiful clubs and 
sticks. Shrunken and tiny, like lit- 
tle, helplessly snarling animals. He 
looked down at them, feeling far 
above them, a giant wading through 
pygmies, and there was strength in 
all of his body. A welling of power 
made him feel that he could easily 
brush them from his path! 

He began to walk, his strides long 
and light, his head back, and his 
laughter in his chest lifting him on. 
“Monsieur! Monsieur de Demal!” 

It was a squeaking little voice. 
Feeble and difficult to hear. But it 
persisted even when he had left the 
beskirted army behind. 

“Monsieur — you must wait.” 

Octavia was hobbling after him. 

“Yes?” he called. “I’m in a 
hurry, so speak quickly.” 

He looked back at the palace and 
saw that the guards had been over- 
whelmed. The revolutionists v/ere 
entering w'ith sky-splitting howls. 
So they would go through with it — 
now that Marie Antoinette had lost 
the Spark of Allah! There was a 
new commotion before the great 
main doors and a gun exploded, 
causing the rioters to surge apart. 
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sending out bansliee screams as their 
feet stamped down the soldiers they 
had disarmed. 

“Monsieur—” Octavia was al- 
most whimpering, but he could not 
look at her, for his gaze was frozen 
to the scene at the palace doors. A 
soldier’s pike bearing the head of a 
murdered guardsman was being 
pushed aloft, and the sight of it 
sent the mob into excited frenzy. 

Demal finally looked down at the 
Negress, \\iio liacl stopped three 
feet away and was making no move 
to come nearer. “I haven’t seen 
your mistress.” 

“No. She’s waiting for us, now 
that you have the Spark of . Allah, 
sir. If you’ll give it to me, she’ll be 
overjoyed.” 

“How do you know I have it.?” 

Her dry w'ound of a mouth fum- 
bled air excitedly. “We know — I 
knon . Give it to me quickly.” 

He shook his head. “Even if I 
have it, why should I hand it over to 
you?” 

“.But you promised my mistress 
tliat— ” 

He shrugged. “Promises don’t 
matter now, anywhere in France. 
Nothing counts, and whatever a 
man can grab is his. I’ll keep the 
crystal.” 

“But — ” The old woman’s face 
actuallj' turned light as the shock 
of his words blanched her black 
skin. “You can’t— I tell you — ” 
She stopped and tried to smile. 
“Perhaps you’d better talk to ma- 
dame. Fll take you to her.” 

“Where is she?” 

The wavering grimace widened 
artfully. “Never mind that, sir. 
She’s close, so if you’ll come — ” 

“No. Tell her that I may give 
her the crystal later. I’m not sure, 
because I want to know more about 
it, first. Just now it’s as much mine 
as hers. She had no more right to 
steal it than I had.” 

He moved away, making for the 
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stable yai'd. Once lie tb ought that 
a clog yapped after him, but when 
he tuiued his head he saw nothing 
except the old Negress. 

Demal began to run, hearing the 
din from the castle only faintly, for 
his mind was concentrated on the 
carriage which would be waiting for 
Marie Antoinette and Louis. If 
they reached it — 

There it was. An incredibly bulky 
vehicle hitched to six matched 
horses and resplendently gleaming 
as it waited before one of the smaller 
rear doors of the palace. Surround- 
ing it were a handful of armed 
guardsmen and neai- them, pacing 
nervously, was Pien-e. He looked 
up with a shout of welcome. 
“You’ve come! I hope to the good 
God that they can get here. I don’t 
understand what’s happened, for 
everyone knows the queen was wear- 
ing the crystal.” 

Demal stopped. He was not even 
breathing bard and his run had been 
no strain upon his body. He was 
aware of regarding Pierre from a 
height, although only the night be- 
fore the man had seemed huge. And 
flowing marvelously through him 
was the sensation of indomitable, al- 
most superhuman strength. He slid 
his hand back into his pocket and 
touched the Spark of Allah. 

“They won’t get here. The queen 
has lost the crystal. So I’m taking 
the carriage to Paris myself. Hop 
in, Pierre, and we’ll find out what’s 
happening in the city.” 

The hostler’s sturdy body jerked 
erect and he cocked his eyes at De- 
mal, his face readying for laughter. 
But as their glances met, his mouth 
straightened and his skin dulled to 
the shade of rotting leather. He 
backed away. “We’ll wait here for 
the king,” he muttered. “We’ll wait 
if it means death — ” 



“Get in.” Demal dropped his 
voice so that the soldiers could not 
hear, and his eyes held those of 
Pierre. Now he would know — 

The hostler’s body quivered, and 
slowly, with queer leadenness, he 
stepped forward. 

“Tell the soldiers I brought word 
from the king that the carriage was 
to leave.” 

Pien-e turned woodenly and de- 
livered the message to the guard 
captain, who eyed them uneasily. 
But Demal sprang up to the driver’s 
seat, caught the reins and waited as 
Pierre stepped heavily into place be- 
'side him. 

He cracked the whip, and the 
horses started down the drive away 
from the palace of Versailles. As 
they turned onto the highroad, De- 
mal laughed hugely. “Now, Pierre, 
we’re going to Paris and find Cagli- 
ostro.” 

Demal knew that he was less 
than two miles from the gates of 
Paris when the sun made a brilliant, 
unnatural appearance by breaking 
through the clouds directly over- 
head. Warmth sparkled down on 
the gleaming carriage, pouring over 
him and the silent, lifeless Pierre, 
who sat like a thing turned to wood. 

He laughed again, as a man roars 
a song. “See, that means we’re 
right! The sun is with ns.” Lean- 
ing forward, he cracked the whip 
over the horses, but then immedi- 
ately hauled on the reins, for ahead 
was a rickety ox cai-t, loaded with 
trash and hitched to a lean old horse 
which was led hy a hobbling woman. 
“Hallo-o, there,” he bellowed. “Get 
to one side — ^pull off the road.” 

The hobbling figure did not 
swerve or turn, and the cart con- 
tinued to sway in the middle of the 
road. Demal let the team get di- 
rectly behind the cart, and then 
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shouted, “Look out, there, grand- 
mere. Pull that donkey wagon 
aside.” 

The old woman turned and, drop- 
ping the guide rope, tottered back 
to him. “Are you going to Paris, 
sirr 

“What of where I’m going? . I 
want to pass.” 

“But I have to get there in a 
huny. My horse can’t carry even 
as much extra load as I make, and 
my grandchild is dying. Will you 
take me with you?” 

“What about the cart? You can’t 
leave it here.” 

“I’ll take care of it if you’ll just 
wait. Wait in the name of God, 
monsieur!” 

“All right, but hurry.” He 
watched while she darted to her 
cart, led the aged horse into a field 
and left it there before scrambling 
bade to the carriage. 

He gave her a hand, saying, 
“You’ll be comfortable in the back.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you and God 
bless you, monsieur.” 

He whipped the horses again, and 
the golden heat of the sun increased. 
This was pleasant, to ride with the 
wind in his face. Pleasant and I’e- 
laxing. He felt tired — too tired, 
suddenly, to hold the reins, and they ' 
began to slip from his hands. Queer, 
that just a little while ago he had 
held the stren,gth of the world in 
him. The slipping rein dragged 
heavily at his fingers and he aroused, 
struggling against a deadly faint- 
ness. What was wrong? The sense 
of being master of the world^ — It 
had come when he put the crystal 
in his pocket and clamped his fin- 
gers over it. The Spark of Allah. 

Dully, heavily, as if his arm were 
lead, he lifted it and thrust his hand 
into the pocket to feel for the ball 
of glass. It burned against his -flesh 
like living fii'e and abruptly the stu- 



por was gone. His brain was clear 
and edged — and aware of danger. 
The greatest danger he had ever 
faced in his life. 

“Pierre.” The man turned wood- 
enly, with his eyes still vacant. 
“Here.” He thrust the reins at him, 
and twisting to look at the back 
seat, his eyes caught the wide, star- 
ing gaze of the old woman. There 
was something in her hand that glit- 
tered. But— her gaze was not the 
dark, weary one he remembered. 
He was looking into flame-shimmer- 
ing green. Green — and the thing in 
her hand was a great emerald. 

Demal’s mouth went dry, and 
his lips scraped against each other 
as he spoke. “You. Lucille Fav- 
ras.” 

The eyes did not flicker and the 
constriction in his throat grew. 
Blindness would come now. Dark- 
ness and the hell of darkness. Her 
gaze had sent a man to death and 
had temporarily robbed himself of 
sight. But now his vision remained 
clear and sharp, although he was 
looking straight into the pit blaze 
of her eyes. 

“You — ” he repeated, and he 
wanted to laugh, to roar triumphant 
sound out at this poor, huddled 
thing who could no longer harm 
him. 

She leaned forward, and the 
marks of age disappeared from her 
under his very gaze, leaving her 
young and too beautiful. “So, you 
really have the crystal!” 

The words aroused Pierre, and he 
turned sharply to look at her. 
“What’s that? The crystal — ” 

His face was changing into crum- 
pling putty, his eyes swelling until 
the reins turned purple, and saliva 
trickled from his open mouth. 

“Man.” Demal caught his arm 
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and jerked him around. “Shut your 
eyes, fool; turn back!” 

But his fingers, closing on the hos- 
tler’s arm, found the flesh rigid, and 
as the man swayed off balance he 
toppled over the edge of the box 
seat. Demal gathered the reins, 
sawing the team to a stop. 

“Pierre!” he shouted, but knew, 
even as he climbed down, that he 
was dead. He walked to the stiff, 
unnatural thing huddled on the 
ground and saw that the eyes were 
blindly regarding the sky. He 
scowled back at the carriage, and 
then bent to lift Pierre’s body, which 
he carried to a grassy strip of ground 
beside the road. He put him down 
gently, and that was all he could do, 
but perhaps someone else would 
come along to give the poor devil 
proper burial. 

And now he’d see to the woman, 
for without the crystal he would 
have been lying in the hostler’s 



place. Life had been fading from 
him, too, until he had desperately 
clutched the glass ball! So the 
Spark of Allah was proof against 
Avhatever death power she possessed, 
and if she were one of Cagliostro’s 
creatures, this might mean the crys- 
tal was greater than the sorcerer! 
Possibly it could even overcome the 
man who was supposed to have 
turned many human beings into 
living dead which knew no will or 
thought except that of their master! 

Hemal lengthened his stride to- 
ward the waiting carriage, deter- 
mined to force the girl to take him 
to Cagliostro, but when he jerked 
open the door the rear seat w’as 
empty. There was no one in the 
coach. 

He wheeled back, automatically, 
but only for a moment’s glance, 
knowing that Lucille Favras’ disap- 
pearance could not be solved. 

He snapped the wfliip and the 
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carriage rolled on at racing speed 
until the gates of the city loomed 
ahead. If the magician were in 
Paris, there had to be some means 
of finding him. 

The streets were quiet as De- 
nial neared the heart of the town. 
Not a child or dog came into view 
until he 2iassed a row of cheap pen- 
sions, built fiiisli with the walk, and 
then a door flew ojjen to disgorge a 
man who was a miniature jiicture of 
destruction. The landlady bustled 
after him, talking busily wliile ,the 
little man trotted to the street 
and turned east. 

Denial iiulled up and the land- 
lady’s eyes became excited as they 
traveled over the carriage. “Ma- 
dame, I’m trying to remember where 
I met the — gentleman who just left. 
iSIaybe you know him.’’ 

“Know him.^” She smiled com- 
placently and looked after the crea- 
ture whose dirty clothing huddled 
about him and whose face and yel- 
low-skinned head were wnqijied in 
a soiled kerchief. “Who doesn’t 
know him.^ who wouldn’t like 
to.^ That, my country lad, is Jean 
Paul Marat.’’ 

“Marat? You mean the Marat of 
the Commune, the terrorist who — ” 
She snarled up at him. “That’s 
what his enemies call him, but you’d 
be wise to shut your tongue.” 

He looked down at her and she 
stumbled back. “A jiardon, sir, a 
hundred iiardons. These days make 
us all quarrelsome.” 

“They certainly do. But where 
would be the best place to find Ma- 
rat — say, withiiT an hour.^” 

“The convent of the Cordeliers. 
Thev all go there.” 

“All?” 

“Yes. Danton, Bri.ssot, all of 
them, sir.” 

“I see. All the terrorists make 
the Cordeliers their meeting place! 
I must remember that, and thank 
you, madame.” 
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He drove on and traveled through 
steadily narrowing streets to a “rent 
stable,” which took off his affluent 
eejuipage without question. Afoot, 
he started for the Cordeliers, an 
abandoned monastery which had 
once belonged to the Franciscans. 
When he approached the door there 
was no sign of light or activity in- 
side, but at his knock it swung open 
and a man with a scarred face, 
folded red-haired arms over his 
chest, announced; 

“This is no place for strangers, 
friend.” 

“Maybe not, but I’m looking for 
someone. I have an appointment.” 
“Could that be true.?” — ^heavily. 
“Whom are you meeting.?” 

“Marat. Is he here.?” 

The giant swayed back. “No, but 
we expect him. Come in and wait.” 
Demal stepped into the dim pas- 
sageway and followed along it to a 
room which had once been the 
monks’ refectory. It was crowded 
with talking, gesticulating, smoking 
men. They sat around long tables 
or huddled at smaller ones, making 
every movement tense and every 
tone thunderous. Demal found an 
empty chair and pulled it against 
the wall, out of the way. And as 
he watched the crowd the corners of 
his mouth lifted, although his grin 
was no longer a sardonic stretching. 

So here before him were the brains 
of all the revolutionary movements 
which were tearing at the heart of 
France. Far down the room, pound- 
ing the table as he roared, was a 
lAan whom Demal recognized at 
first glance — ^Danton. Tall, with a 
body built over great, angular bones, 
his pock-marked face was lighted by 
the same intensity which flared in 
his eyes. Tiring of his banging, he 
leaped up onto the table, shouting, 
“I tell you, Lafayette’s a camel- 
headed fool! He never can decide 



what to do until it’s too late to do 
it—” 

There was a flurry about the door. 
Marat entered. The door guard 
pointed to Demal, and the little man 
turned toward him. His face was 
too big for his body, and the lower 
jaw thrust out into a bony point, 
over which his yellow skin crinkled 
like dirty, colored paper. 

“You said you had an appoint- 
ment to meet me here, stranger.” 
His voice was little more than a hol- 
low whisper. 

Demal nodded, and his hand slid 
into his pocket. “I said that be- 
'cause I was determined to see you, 
monsieur. Perhaps we can talk.” 

Marat’s eyes opened angrily, J>ut 
as his gaze caught on Denial’s his 
breath blew noisily between his lips 
and the saffron of his complexion 
deepened. 

“Perhaps — ” He moved slowly to 
a table and gestured toward a chair. 
“Who are you, and where do you 
come from.?” 

“That doesn’t matter just yet, 
monsieur. I was told” — ^he leaned 
fonvard and lowered his voice — 
“that you could take me to Caglios- 
tro.” 

Marat did not move. Demal 
could see his small body stiffening 
and he waited, the crystal hot 
against his closed palm. 

“So that’s it.” Even Marat’s 
murmur was hollow. “I knew as 
soon as you spoke. But you have 
to tell me what you want of Cagli- 
ostro.” 

Demal shook his head. “I’ll tell 
that to him.” 

Marat’s eyes became watchful. 
“Look, man, you can trust me, un- 
les you ai*e a fraud and know noth- 
ing! Surely you’ve heard of the 
reputation I left in England? 
There’s no greater metaphysician in 
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Europe! Caglios^tro himself says 
that!” 

“Everyone has heard of you, but 
this is something I can’t and won’t 
explain.” He got to his feet, his 
eyes knifing down at the little man 
who started up, violently, only to 
hesitate and drop back into his chair 
with a strange vacancy spreading 
over his face. The same dazed emp- 
tiness which had taken possession of 
Pierre! 

“I’ll get you to him, but not now. 
Tonight, at eleven sharp at 10 Ave- 
nue de Kleber. Wait for me there.” 

Dbivial nodded and turned away, 
that savage exultance rising in him 
like a tide. His hand clamped on 
the warmth of the crystal, and in 
his fingers he held the secret of a 
power which could make the most 
terrible figures in France quail — 
make them do his will almost with- 
out protest! Some day he must try 
its effect on the roaring Danton, but 
just now he wanted to see what the 
Spark of Allah would do in the way 
of providing food and bed. 

The guard swung the door wide, 
but as he started through it a voice 
said softly, “Monsieur — if you 
please!” 

A shm, graceful youth hurried to- 
ward him, and, reaching his side, 
slipped a hand through his arm. 

“Hold on.” Denial pulled away, 
and then found himself staring into 
eyes of burning, surging green. Un- 
der the hat brim which had con- 
cealed the youth’s face were the ex- 
quisite featmes of Lucille Favras. 

“The devil isn’t stopped by forms 
or appearances,” Demal said. 

She laughed. “You mean I’m not. 
No woman can get into the Cordel- 
iers, but it’s easy to find masculine 
clothes. Now — ” Her lips curved 
into a smile that was like nothing 



he had ever seen. “Don’t you think 
I make a handsome boy.?” 

“Very.” His fingers pressed 
against the smooth surface of the 
ciystal. “But an even more beau- 
tiful woman. And — ” He broke off, 
remembering that he would confront 
her master, Cagliostro, within a few 
hours. 

“There must b*e some place where 
we can get coffee,” he said. “That’ll 
give us a chance to talk — ” 

She nodded. “You want to ta-lk 
about the crystal.” 

“No. About you. And here’s 
where we can do it.” 

He opened the door of a small 
restaurant and they entered, finding 
a table well away from the door. 
Their coffee v/as quickly put before 
them, and he started slowly: “You 

were with the petticoat revolution- 
ists, you were an old woman on the 
road, now you come from the Cor- 
deliers. You are a mystery, ma- 
dame.” 

“Aren’t all women.?” 

He ignored that, one hand in his 
pocket, holding the Spark of Allah. 
“Two men died because you looked 
at them.” 

She shook her head, and her per- 
fect teeth glinted as she laughed. 
“You’re wrong. They died of their 
own fears, not from the touch of 
my eyes. Men kill themselves, mon- 
sieur.” 

“So Cagliostro sa,ys.” 

Her face did not change, and he 
wanted to touch her, to know if she 
were real, for her beauty was some- 
thing too complete and too perfect 
to believe. She was as alluring as 
death— and even now, knowing 
that the potent crystal was in his 
hand, his pulses were stirring and 
the blood hurtling through his veins 
because of her nearness. 

“Weil, monsieur.?” she demanded 
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when he did not speak. “Aren’t you 
going to ask me if I followed you 
to th'e Cordeliers.^” 

“I know you did. Why.?” 

Lucille Famias did not. laugh. 
Instead, her green eyes chilled into 
points. “You’ve no need to ask that. 
I want the Spark of Allah. I saved 
your life and helped you on your 
promise to get it for me. Now 
you’re vdthholding it.” 

“Why do you want it?” 

The .ice points hardened. “It’s 
mine. Only I have a right to it, and 
I must have it. Without it — ” 
“What? What will happen with- 
out it? Will Cagliostro punish 
you?” 

Something rippled over her face. 
Fury aind amusement and disgust. 
“Cagliostro!” she sneered. “Do you 
believe I fear that . . . that trick- 
ster?” 

“Yes,” he said calmly. 



“Then you’re mad. Listen to 
me.” She leaned her arms on the 
table and bent toward him, her eyes 
holding his, her lips half parted over 
the brilliance of her teeth. “A'ou’re 
going to meet Cagliostro — that’s 
why you saw Alarat. Well, don’t. 
He can tell you nothing about the 
crystal, nor can he do anything for 
you! If you go to him — ” 

“What?” 

But her face had grown quiet 
again. Still. Brooding as eteinal 
night, and her beauty wrenched at 
Demal’s senses, sent desire reding 
through his brain. 

“Nothing.” 

• “Madame Lucille, when the time 
comes for me to die, I hope that 
you’ll be near. Then death will be 
more channing than life, but now 
I’m not quite ready for it.” 

She arose at once, no anger on 
her face as .she accepted defeat. 
“You won’t be ready as long as you 
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have the Spark of Allah.” 

He got to his feet. “You said 
Marie Antoinette would keep her 
throne while she had the crystal. 
When I left ^’’ersailles, the mob was 
charging the palace, and she may be 
dead by now.” 

Lucille shook her head. “She's 
not dead. They lost their courage 
again or someone changed their 
mind. Instead of killing her and 
Lonis, they’re bringing them into 
Paris, intending to put them into 
the Tuilleries. The story is that 
they want a constitutional monarch 
and want, him in the city. But” — 
she shrugged — “they’re street cats 
enjoying themselves, and when they 
tire of the game they’ll kill the mice. 
Good-by, monsieur. We’ll meet 
again.” 

She crossed the restaurant and 
went through the door without a 
backward glance. Denial made no 
attempt to follow her, but turned to 
the fluttering restaurant proprietor 
and told him very gently: “I have 
no money, my friend. I’ll bring it 
another time.” 

“But, in the name of the good 
God — ” The man began to sputter 
wildly, but abrnptlj* his voice broke 
off and he backed away. “Of 
course, monsieur, any time.” His 
face was taking on the color of dirty 
clay. 

When Denial left the restaurant 
he was considering where he would 
live. The Hotel des Rivoles was the 
best in town, so he would put up 
there and order whatever it could 
provide. He needed no money, now. 
Yesterday he had starved without 
it, blit today it was useless, for any- 
thing in the world could be his for 
the asking. Anything in the workl! 

He stopiied short and stood in the 
gathering dusk as the thought rang 
through his brain like the call of the 
tocsin. This was his land, his coun- 
try, his world — ^and he could take it 
all! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The Moving Finger Writes, 



AND HAVING WRIT - 



Ah, yes, we finished a year — 

Dear Mr. Campbell: 

Some time back "while submitting a story 
I promised a letter dealing with Unknown’s 
first year, and this is it. 

Twelve issues so superb that I heatate 
to pass comment on them for fear of un- 
justly putting a good story not in its cor- 
rect position. Thus I will comment on the 
covers, leaving the stories until the last. 

For sheer sini.sterness: Your first cover 

by Scott. It had a quality of e"vil such 
as no cover since has ]»rtrayed. It aptly 
had that Unknown quality. 

Second po.sition to your cover picturing 
"Disaster” upon it, Incidentally this was 
your la,st cover for the year. Going to 
show that your .splendid cover at the first 
wa.s upheld to the end of the year. 

Third and fourth respectively held by 
the “Lest Darkness Fall” cover and “Sol- 
diers of the Black Goat.” 

And summing up we find two covers by 
Cai"tier and two by Scott. My hat oli to 
both of them. They have made Unknown’s 
covers truly impre.s»ve. 

And now to the complete novels and 
serials, including “On the Knees of the 
Gods,” for it had two installments in the 
first year. 



1st: “None But Lucifer.” It was thought- 
provoking to the extreme. After reading 
it, I was tempted to write you a letter in- 
closing a script asking for a rejection slip 
on the assumption that as long as the devil 
didn’t know what I "was after I wouldn’t 
get that rejection slip. I must have lost my 
nerve. But I might try it yet. 

2nd: “Lest Darkness Fall.” Congratula- 
tions Mr. de Camp. And seeing your let- 
ter in the Writers’ Digest, I throw my sup- 
port with you. You most certainly are 
not a dilettante. Two in a row. That’s 
something. Your style is very, very enjoy- 
able. And I like your humor such as was 
instilled in the pages of “Lest Darkness 
Fall.” 

3rd: To “Sinister Barrier.” A very satis- 
factory story with which to inaugurate a 
new magazine. But it lost first position 
due to the story lagging in parts. The first 
two did not. You were kept on your toes 
right until the last. 

4th: “Death’s Deputy.” I like stories 
with a basis such as this. And talking 
about stories with a basis, my congratula- 
tions on “The Indige.stible Triton.” That 
story will be well up in your second year’s 
list. But I digress. 

Next in order came: “Soldiers of the 
Black Goat,” “The Ghoul” and “On the 
Knees of the Gods.” Mythology is always 
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welcome, biit waiting three months for it 
takes the edge off. 

Short stories: They were all good. Not 
a dud in twelve issues. The better ones 
were in order of their publication: “Who 
Wants Power?”, “Trouble With Water,” 
“The Changeling,” “The Cloak.” “Don’t 
Go Haunting,” “Nothing in the Rules,” 
“The Misguided Halo,” “Portrait,” “Blue 
and Silver Brocade,” “The Monocle,” “The 
Psychomorph.” That’s it. Ye gods, I’ve 
just checked over the list and see I have 
left out “The Enchanted W^eek End.” Why 
that was your b^t humorous .story. 

And what was the best issue.? Are you 
asking me.? It took a long time, but all 
around considering the cover, the novel, the 
short stories and poetry, I find that Feb- 
ruary, 1940, gets the award. WTiat an 
issue! 

And I guess I don’t have to tell you who 
your best author is. But I’ll give my sup- 
port. “L. SPRAGUE DE CAMP.”— Ron- 
ald Harmer, Hespeler Road, Galt, Ont., 
Can. 



Yep, Shea’s out looking for more 
trouble! 

Dear Mr. Campbell: 

A brief report of the May issue I will 
now attempt to put over. 

M. Isip seems to have blossomed out 
into something more than an accomplished 
illustrator, for he seems to be giving seri- 
ous competition to Cartier as far as cover 
preference is concerned. He is holding his 
own ■K'ith that worthy at the present time, 
and the combination of the two every other 
month is very pleasing. The smooth clear' 
style of Edd and the mysterious eddying 
shadow-worlds style of Isip afford interest- 
ing contrasts. Cartier’s “Roaring Trumpet” 
pics are the best in the issue with his “Wiz- 
ardry” drawings second liest. 

“The Roaring Trumpet,” the third of 
De Camp’s efforts with the novel, set the 
l)est with my erratic system. No doubt 
the more intellectual of your many read- 
ers will proclaim it inconsequential and un- 
worthy of “None but Lucifer” and the other 
epics .so far offered by L. Sprague. But 
to my young and naive intelligence, it was 
interesting and not too adventurous for the 
more prosaic fan to assimilate, and the hu- 
mor and satire were much more evident, 

I thought, than in “Divide and Rule” and 
the others. “Yngvi is a louse,” “Beautiful 
me” and the gangster speech of the giants 
were delicious and the repetition only added 



to the fun. That gnome i.s the cutest thing 
since Dopey, but Odinn looked like The 
Shadow— twenty-five years from now. Of 
course, the novel was the best in the issue, 

Williamson’s serial concluded with fan- 
fare, the Snish unveiling unexpected. This 
was second in the issue only because it was 
an installment. But maybe I appreciate 
this author’s work too much. In all install- 
ments the pics were too jumbled and 
seemed out of place back with the adver- 
tisements. Keep .serials some place in the 
middle of the magazine and put a short 
back with the ads. Being a rather intro- 
verted hep-cat and jive-jumperoo, “Pipes 
of Pan” was especially lovingly received, 
and nominated third best story and be.st 
short. I find Del Rey to be a constant 
entertainer and hope from the heart for 
more soon. It was most interesting to 
read the author’s actual name, too. 

Ley’s article was interesting, but didn’t 
seem complete. It should have a more 
meaty sequel. Speaking of sequels, “Roar- 
ing Trumpet” almost shrieks for the authors 
to continue the adventure.? of their off- 
spring, possibly in other worlds. Long time 
no see, Mr. Pratt — since “Druso,” “Fall of 
Eiffel Tower,” et al. The absence of a let- 
ter department is only temporary, I hope. — 
Charles Hidley, New York, Nev/ York. 



People don’t think alike — unle.ss 
made to by a dictator. So we’ll go 
on having differences of opinion, 
please! 

Dear Sir: 

Please pass this on to Dan Ander.son of 
Maryland who said “Soldiers of the Black 
Goat” was poor. If he will honestly say he 
didn’t finish it, I will put up two bucks, 
yon, the editor, to hold the stakes. I’m 
willing to bet that much cash he didn’t put 
it down until he had read it all. 

“Soldiers of the Black Goat” was one of 
the best and, as for writing, the best of 
anything you have published, I couldn’t 
quit until I had read the last line, while 
on some, especially the Prester John stories, 
T got tired of endle.ss repetition. No repeti- 
tion about “Soldiers.” It kept you on 
edge. Of course it didn’t hit you with a 
billy every other line as if the writer had 
to keep screaming to hold your attention. 
There vras confidence in this story, as if 
the author knew what she was doing and it 
made you believe that not only had witches 



existed, but Hester Gurney was living right 
here and now. It let the reader look be- 
hind the scenes, into the minds of the char- 
acters. 

If Anderson thinks it took up too much 
apace, I don’t. When another “Black Goat” 
comes along, give it the whole issue. “The 
Sea Thing” didn’t belong in the .same maga- 
zine as the “Black Goat.” — W’illiam Reina. 



“Fear” make Epic No. 4? 

Dear Mr. Campbell: 

Unknown had its third epic in the Feb- 
ruary issue. “Death’s Deputy” is Hub- 
bard’s greatest story. The other epics were 
of cour.se “Sinister Barrier” and "None but 
Lucifer.” Of the short sfories during the 
pa.st year of Unknown, 1 like “Whatever” 
be.st. By all means keep up the poetry. 

On the perennial question of artists: I 

prefer Sclmeeman, Cartier, Finlay, occa- 
sionally Orban. Koll also did .some fine 
work in Astounding for Schachner’s “City 
of the Corporate Mind.” I don’t like the 
Isip boys. And while on the subject of 
artists, you seem to be easing Wesso out of 
things altogether. I hope not. Scott has ^ 
done .some nice covers for Unknown, and 
of course Rogers has been something of a 
semsation oh Astouiiding’s covers. The one 
for “If This Goes On — ” is superb. 

Well, without further ado, here’s “Mid- 
jiight Aleeting.” — Charles K. K.sanda, 1616 
Van Buren Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 



Now you know his wishes — ^figure 
a better answer! 

Dear Mr. Campbell: 

Having read Astowidiiig for the past few 
years and also the Unknown Fantasy Fic- 
tion, I take it for granted that I can put in 
my little say-so. I read the first Unknown 
up to the present i.ssue which contains “The 
Reign of Wizardry” by Jack Williamson. 

I’ve always con.sidered the Astounding 
the be.st magazine in its line until the Un- 
known came along — now I have to divide 
mj' prai.ses between two of them. They 
both have their own individual personali- 
ties. They don’t pall on one after a length 
of time — but are as refreshing as the day 
they were first published. Don’t let them 
get in the habitual rut as many of our 
present-day magazines are doing, but keep 
them, or rather try to make the next 
issue better than the last wa-s. 

Your “Of Things Beyond” keeps me on 
your reading list — for it’s there that my 
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It you are not getting ahead --- 1 ( your 
dreams for the future are not panning out 
or if you want to get ahead — ;QU^ dream- 
ing and do something about it. Get into 
Electricity — the already huge industry 
that promises a much greater growth 
in the future- Electricity offers to the 
fellows who will prepare for them coimt- 
less opportunities in its many branches. 

Here at Coyne you can get a 12 weeks 
practical shop training on actual elec- 
trical equipment- Because Coyne uses 
the ‘’Learn by Doing” method of train- 
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KNOW ELECTRICITY 
As Experts Know If 



What about your future? Who is safe today? Surely not the man 
wlio is contented to stand still! Tvnow your job thoroushly — prepare 
yourself for jobs ahead. To do just this thousands of men have used 

The Croft Library of 
Practical Electricity 

TliS Croft Library is a complete electrical educator. It is founded 
on practice — on tiO years of shirt-sleeve experience — on work as it 
is actually done. It is jammed from cover to cover with the kind 
of hard-headed facts you want. W^ritten so that the beginner can 
easily understand it, yet so sound, so thorough, that it is the daily 
guide of 59,000 highly paid electrical workers and engineers. Croft 
tells you the things you need to knosv about motors, generators, 
armatures, commutators, transformers, circuits, switchboards, dis- 
tribution systems — electrical machinery of every type — illumination 
in its every phase — the most improved methods of lighting — lamps 
and lamp effects, etc. — ^how' to do a complete job, from estimating 
it, to completion. 

6 volumes, 2155 pages— New low price 
No money down— Easy payments. 

Fill in and mail the coupon attached and sve will send 3 ’ou the en- 
tire set of six volumes for ten days’ Examination on approval. We 
take all the risk — j'ou assume no obligation. If you decide to keep 
the books, send $1.50 in ten days and the balance at the rate of 
^’.00 a month. Send the cou pon NOW an d se e th e boo ks for yourself. 

”1 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42nd St., New York I 

Send me for ten days’ examination on approval the Croft Li- 
brary of Practical Electricity. If satisfactory I will send you 
$l.5U in 10 days and $:!.00 montlily until the price of $16.50 
i'l naid. If not wanted. I will return the books postpaid. 

(Tp insur« prompt shipment write plainly and fill in all lines.) 
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Send for my book on how to develop 

STRONG ARMS and 
BROAD SHOULDERS 

for 25c coin or 30c U. S. Stamps. 

Contains 20 full pages of illustrations showing 
and fully describing exercises that will quickly 
develop, beautify and make you gain great strength 
In your Shoulders, Arms, Wrists, Hands 
and Fingers. 

Without any apparatus 

This is really a valuable course of ex- 
ercises. 

ANTHONY BARKER 

(doing business at this address for over 20 years.) 

1235 — 6th Ave., Studio S, N. Y. City 





Is Your Rupture 

HERE? 

Why continue to suffer with rupture? 

Stop your worries and fears. Send for 
the facts about my perfected truss 
invention— the Brooks Appliance for 
reducible rupture — with the auto- 
nratic AIR-CUSHION support that 
gives Nature a chance to close 
the opening. Thousands bought by 
doctors for themselves and patients. 

Sent OP Trial— Made-to-measure, iadiv 
or child. Low-priced, sanitary, durable. N . _ 

(fads; no metal erirdle to rust. Safe and comfortable. Helps Nature get 
results. Not sold through stores— beware of imitations. Write today 
#Of iaJl information sent free in plain sealed envelope. 
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curiosity besets me and begs me to get the 
next issue. Say, for instance, “He Siiut- 
tles,” in the next coming issue; I’m wonder- 
ing what three wishes the fellow made — as- 
you say, he couldn’t wish for all his wishes 
to come true — so I’m aTixious to see what 
he did wish. Keep that department in your 
magazine and I promise you that it will 
keep me on your reading list. 

Your present system of stories, such as: 
Serials, Novelette.- Short Stories, and Read- 
ers’ Department is all right. I see nothing 
wrong with it. 

Also, extend my congratulation.s to your 
following artists: Cartier, M. Lsip. Koll, 
Kramer and Orban. Their work is clean- 
cut, suggestive and well repre.sented. 

How about having one of vour author.s 
dig up a story of the Druids in and about 
the region of Cornwall. England. I always 
wondered about them. The foundrie,s of 
old King Solomon is another possibility. 

Lastly, your authors: L, Ron Hubbard, 
L. Sprague de Camp. H. L. Gold. Eric 
Frank Russell and Van Vogt have given 
me my money’s worth so far. All of their 
articles have made lasting impressions on 
me so far. — Charles R. G. Rowe, 101 Clare- 
mont Avenue, Hampton, Virginia. 



Even infallible editors make mi.s- 
takes. Yea, verily, Isip, not Car- 
tier, did the Alarch cover! 

Dear Mr. Campbell; 

Congratulations on the swell IMareh is- 
sue. It is one of the best in many months. 

The cover was very, well done, but how 
come Edd Cartier gets the credit for I.sip’s 
work? 

Even though I don’t like serials as a class, 
“The Reign of Wizardry” looks like it is 
going to ring the bell. Jack Williamson 
is one of my favorite authors. 

Please don’t let down the bars on Zom- 
bies and vampires, et cetera. We can get 
plenty of them in other publications if we 
want to read that kind of .stuff. One of the 
reasons I like your magazine .so well is 
light, cheerful treatment of the super- 
natural. 

I like the use of the slick paper in Un- 
known and Astounding . The two-color il- 
lustrations are a relief after black and white 
all the time. I hope you can use them in 
Unknown for the feature story every nioiith. 

By all means have Virgil Finlay do a 
few colored covers in his distinctive black- 
and-white style. That cover he dh'i for 
Astowiding vsls. a letdown after the .suiierb 
work he has done in black. — Frank Parker. 
422 Broadway. Redwood City. Calif. 






HE Moiled This Coupon 



J. G. O’BRIEN 

Atlas Champion 
Cup Winner 

This is an ordinary 
snapshot of one of 
Charles Atlas’ Cali- 
fornian pupils. 



orrer 

M!' 
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This is the coupon O’Brien sent to I t , 

get FREE Book. Yours is below— | m 

clip it NO W1 ' J m 



and Here's the Handsome 
Prize*WinnSn9 Body 
I Cave Him/ 



J G. O’BRIEN saw my coupon. He clipped and mailed it. 

• He got nw free book and followed my instructions. He 
became a New Man — and also won one of my Atlas- 
Champion, Sterling Silver Cups for his physical improve- 
ment. N O W read what he says : 

“Look at me NOW! Dynamic Tension 
WORKS ! I’m proud of the natural, easy 
way 3^ou have made me an ‘Atlas Cham- 
pion’ !’’• — /. (k O’Brien. 

Let Me Prove I Can Make 
You a New Man 



Would you like to have a 
handsome build — greater 
physical development — a 
Strong, muscular body ? Then 

listen to this : 

I, myself was once a skinny 
weakling of 97 lbs. I didn’t 
know what real health or 
strength were. I was afraid 
to fight, ashamed to be seen in 
a swimming suit. 

Then I discovered the secret 



that changed me into 
‘•The World's Most Per- 
fectly Developed Man,” 
the title I won twice and 
have held ever since, 
against all comers. My 
secret is Dynamic Tension. It is a natu- 
ral method. Its purpose is not only to give 
you the powerful, rippling muscles you’d 
like to see in your own mirror, but also 
for those whose systems are sluggish from 
lack of proper exercise — to help them tone 
up their entire body, inside and out. 



Accept My 7-Day Trial Offer 



Do you want a better build? 
Are you dissatisfied with yo.ur 
present physical development? 
All I ask is a 7-DAY TRIAL. 
Just one week ! In even that 
short time you will notice jmur 
chest hardening and filling out 
with solid muscle — or the 7-Day 



Trial costs you nothing. Surely this 
is proof that by continuing with my 
“Dynamic Tension” method I will 
make you a New Man — give you 
bodily power and drive, and piit you 
in magnificent physical condition 
which wins you the envy 
and respect of everyone. 



CHARLES 

ATLAS 

An untouched 
photo of Charles 
Atlas, twice 
winner of the 
title “The 
World’s Most 
Perfectly D e - 
veloped Man.” 



FREE BOOK 

On Dynamic Tension 

Let me show you the results produced for other 
men! I'll send you FREE my famous book, “Ever- 
lasting Health and Strength.” It shows actual 
photos. Write your name and address carefully 
on coupon. Mail to me personally today. I’ll rush 
your free copy to you AT ONCE ! Charles Atlas, 
Dept. 386, 115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 



CHARLES ATLAS 

Dept. 386, 115 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 

I want the proof that your system of Dynamic 
Tension will help make me a New Man — give me 
a healthy, husky body .and big muscle develop- 
ment. Send me your FE.EE book, “Everlasting 
Health and Strength,” and full details about your 
7 -DAY Trial Offer. 



Name 



(Please print or write plainly) 



Address 



City 



State 




Actual color photograph — how * 'Toasting’’ adds extra mellowness to the golden leaf. 



CopjTight 19 )0, The Air.c-rii’an Tobaccv Ci'nipauy 



Y OU MAY BE as familiar with the phrase 'Mt’s Toasted” as you 
are with your own name. ■ 

But do you know how "Toasting” gives you a better cigarette? 

First, it uses higher heat treatments to take out certain harsh 
throat irritants found in all tobacco ... making Luckies easy on 
your throat. 

Second, it uses the concentrated sunshine of ultra-violet rays 
to add extra mellowness to the fine tobaccos in Luckies. 

No other cigarette gives you the Cream of the finest crops 
on record — plus the throat protection of "It’s Toasted.” 

Try Luckies for a week. You’ll see why with independent tobac- 
co experts — buyers, warehousemen, auctioneers — WITH MEN 
WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST— IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 



HAVE YOU TRIED A LUCKY LATELY ? 







FISHERMAN'S LUCK 



It seemed a common fishing rod, hut uncommon 
in this: it always caught^ something. It 
^might he the head of a murdered Chinaman— 
or a woman dead the better part of a 
century. But it always caught something— 



The SPARK of ALLAH 



Marian O'Heam 



A novel of the French Revolution, of one too 
well-horn to he caredLlor |iy the Revolutionists, 
not nohle enough to ^ hunted down hy the 
Commune — and of an immortal witch seeking 
a strange gem in the chaos of upheaval! 



THE FLAYED WOLF ... P. Schuyler Miller 

In the days when Mankind was stilF young, and 
mythology had yet 4o he invented^ were- 
wolves were an old and deadly menace! 



L. RON HURRARD 



A Psydiological Fantasy 

* 1 ^ 








